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Arr. 1.—Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and 
Western Australia. By Grorce Grey, Esq. 2 vols. Boone. 


Captain Grey, late of the 83rd regiment, and now Governor of 
South Australia, in the latter end of the year 1836, along with 
Lieut. Lushington, proposed to Lord Glenelg to conduct an expe- 
dition to explore the Western coast of Australia, from Swan River 
northwards. The letter addressed to the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was favourably received, but with certain modifi- 
cations of the plan originally suggested; it appearing to have been 
the desire of the Government that the expedition should commence 
its principal proceedings at Prince Regent’s River, on the north- 
west coast, a great extent of that shore, as well as the interior of 
the vast continent being at that time unvisited, or very imperfectly 
surveyed, although it was known that the character of the region 
towards the ocean was such as to inspire hopes that navigable rivers 
intersected and irrigated the land. The Government seem to have 
in a particular manner contemplated not only the discovery and the 
description of the grand features of the region, such as its streams, 
mountain ranges, and large tracts of fertile lands, together with 
information concerning the natural productions and capabilities of 
the soil, but the familiarizing the natives with the British name and 
friendly intentions. Accordingly the author of the Journals, as the 
leader of the party, and the other officer mentioned, having been 
joined by Mr. Walker, a surgeon and naturalist, and two volunteers 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners, embarked in the Beagle sloop of 
war, which was destined to survey the Australian coasts; and so 
perseveringly did our adventurers discharge what men in their cir- 
cumstances could perform, and so interesting was the narrative 
which the captain furnished, that at the close of 1840, and after an 
absence of three years, he was appointed to the governorship which 
we have already named, and again sent back to execute the func- 
tions of the important office. 
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Grey's Expeditions 


The Journals present narratives of extraordinary interest, inde- 
pendent of the scientific results described, or even the capabilities 
for colonization of the regions explored. As respects personal 
adventure, courageous endurance, sustained self-command, and mo- 
destly expressed testimony, there is not in our annals of discovery a 
more manly or touching account than is to be found in these vo- 
lumes. Not only have we many startling tales of exposure and 
suffering, but splendid description and enthusiastic admiration. We 
shall first attend to parts of the publication which afford a fair idea 
both of the manner of the author’s style and of what he witnessed 
and endured; and then, towards the close of our paper, iiave a few 
things to state with regard to the success of the expeditions, and 
the prospects the narrative offers to emigrants. 

On his way to the Cape the Captain touched the South American 
coast, and gives us this striking anecdote of a slave. We may men- 
tion parenthetically that slavery, according to our author’s predic- 


tions, will one day be the ruin of the Brazilian empire. But the 
anecdote :— 


We came in sight of the coast of South America about noon, and 
dropped anchor in the harbour of Bahia at four p.r:.; and about half an 
hour after I went on shore with Mr. Lushington, a person of the name of 
Wilson taking us in his boat: there was a slave in the boat, and, not 
knowing that he understood English, I asked Mr. Wilson several ques- 
tions about slaves in general, and he gave me a good deal of information 
on this subject, mentioning among other things that the price of a good 
slave here varied from 90/. to 100/.; he happened to state that the slaves 
were wretched in their own country, and that frequently large numbers 
were sacrificed to their gods. I never saw so fine a burst of natural indig- 
nation as the slave in the boat evinced at this statement; his lip curled 
up with scorn, his dark eye grew vividly bright, and his frame quivered 
as he made an impassioned reply in Portuguese ; I could not understand 
all that he said, but caught enough to know the tenor of it, that ‘‘ this was 
not the case; Englishmen or foreigners never visited his country, so how 
could they know?” It was not so much what he said, but the scornful 
bitterness of his manner, that made an impression on me, not easily to be 


effaced. 


On arriving at the Cape the Captain hired a schooner for the 
purpose of conveying his party, which now was considerably 
increased. He also took on board a quantity of stores and a num- 
ber of live-stock, and then steered his course to Australia, which he 
reached early in the December of 1837. But before leaving the 
Cape of Good Hope we must enliven cur page by quoting a marine 
scene which is no doubt pictured to the life. The sentiments in 
the latter paragraph of the extract belong to an order that come 
often and always unaffectedly from our author :— 


The sea-birds held their holiday in the stormy gale. The lordly and 
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graceful albatross, whose motion is a very melody, swept screaming by 
upon the blast. The smaller Cape pigeons followed us fast, passing and 
repassing across the vessel’s track. At last one of them spies a fragment 
on the waters, which has been thrown overboard :—a moment it hovers 
above, then plunges down. But the other birds have seen it too; and all 
pouncing on the spot, move their wings confusedly, and seem to run along 
the waters with a rapid and eager motion. Now is there discord wild 
amongst them. A screaming and diving, swimming and running, mingled 
with achattering noise. No sooner does one gain the morsel, than another 
tears it from him. Who wiil be the victor here? The albatross ;—for he 
sweeps triumphantly over all, swoops down, and with a scream, scares off 
the timid little multitude ; whilst high above his head he holds his arching 
wings ; and now in pride and beauty he sits upon the waters, and, drifting 
fast astern, gradually fades in the twilight. 

What wonder that a sailor is superstitious! Separated in early youth 
from his home; ere he has forgotten the ghost stories of childhood, and 
whilst the young and simple heart still loves to dwell upon the marvellous, 
he is placed in such scenes as these: in the dark night, amidst the din of 
waves and storms, he hears wild shrieks upon the air, and by him float 
huge forms, dim and mysterious, from which fancy is prone to build strange 
phantoms; and oft from aged sailors he gathers legends and wondrous 
tales suited to his calling; whilst the narrator’s mysterious tone and 
earnest voice and manner attest how firmly he himself believes the story. 


The statements which we next present are of a different com- 
plexion, and appalling, one would think, beyond the moral courage 
and constancy of man; not to speak of his physical nature when 
encountering protracted struggles with wet in swamps, to be con- 
trasted anon with heat, and thirst in arid deserts; or varied by 
hunger and extreme fatigue,—not seldom by murderous attacks. 
While the narrative of these alternations and even of each of the 
toils and dangers rivet the attention, they are dreadful to contem- 
plate ; so much so indeed that the whole would be too heart-rend- 
ing, were it not only every now and then gladdened by some sketch 
of delightful scenery and tokens full of promise, but by the high- 
spirited enterprize of the Captain and some of his party, which 
ultimately bore them through their multiform sufferings and dis- 
asters. 

On arriving at the mouth of Prince Regent’s River, no time was 
lost in effecting a landing, in hopes of making some encouraging 
discoveries. But they soon became bewildered in the untamed and 
trackless country ; and, to add to their disasters, the heat was exces- 
sive, and no water to assuage the burning thirst. Several even of 
their dogs perished; and with a throbbing heart one thinks of the 
despair of the wanderers until they were relieved through the exces- 
sive exertions of their leader to reach the schooner and to procure 
assistance ; he having narrowly escaped drowning in swimming 
across an indentation of the sea in furtherance of his object. Let 
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us see, by taking a glimpse of some of the annoyances, and also of 
some of the horrible incidents, what it is to explore the uninhabit- 
able regions which he describes. For example, and generally the 
further north in the Australian continent the annoyance is the more 
intolerable,—the number of flies that assail the face after sunrise, if 
you seek the refreshment of sleep or a little rest, forbid all such 
luxuries. To open the mouth is dangerous; in they fly, to be vio- 
lently ejected by a fit of coughing. If the eyes are unclosed, they 
at those inlets find entrance, and speedily by sucking make them 
sore. The nostrils too are simultaneously assailed ; and the multi- 
tudes are so great that defence at all points is impossible. Then 
what a picture does the following incident convey of thirst in 
unwholesome swamps :— 


We had marched for about an hour and a quarter, and in this time had 
only made two miles, when we suddenly arrived upon the edge of a dried- 
up bed of a sedgy swamp, which lay in the centre of a small plain, where 
we saw the footmark of a native imprinted on the sand, and again our 
hearts beat with hope, for this sign appeared to announce that we were 
once more entering the regions of animal life. We soon found that 
another part of the swamp was thickly marked with the footsteps of women 
and children; and as no water-baskets were scattered about, no doubt 
could exist but that we were in the vicinity of water. We soon discovered 
several native wells dug in the bed of the swamp; but these were all dry, 
and 1 began again to fear that I was disappointed, when Kaiber suddenly 
started up from a thick bed of reeds, and made me a sign which was unob- 
served by the others, as was evidently his intention. I hurried up, and 
found him with his head buried in a small hole of moist mud,—for I can 
call it nothing else. I very deliberately raised Kaiber by the hair, as all 
expostulations to him were useless, and then called up the others. 

Kaiber had completely swelled himself out with this thick muddy liquid, 
and from the mark upon the sides of the hole, had evidently consumed 
more than half of the total supply. I first of all took some of this moist 
mud in my mouth, but finding a difficulty in swallowing it, as it was so 
thick, I strained a portion through a handkerchief. We had thirsted, with 
an intense and burning thirst, for three days and two nights, during the 
greater portion of which time we had been taking violent exercise under a 
fierce sun. To conceive the delight of the men when they arrived at this 
little hole of mud, would be difficult. Each, as he came up and cast his 
wearied limbs on the ground beside the hole, uttered these words,—‘ Thank 
God ;’ and then greedily swallowed a few mouthfuls of the liquid mud, 
protesting that it was the most delicious water, and had a peculiar flavour, 
which rendered it far superior to any other he had ever tasted. 


Kaiber performed at times the office of guide, being a native 
member of the party. There was also a sort “of native cook, who 
was a shrewd fellow and fond of discovering reasons for what he 
could not comprehend. For instance he could not understand why 
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a white man voluntarily exposed himself to such dreadful privations 
as these he witnessed. We quote a specimen of his questionings 
and arguments :— 


I however lit a fire, and laid down, Imbat beginning to cook—and then 
chattering: ‘‘ What for do you, who have plenty to eat, and much money, 
walk so far away in the bush?” I felt amazingly annoyed at this question, 
and therefore did not answer him. ‘‘ You are thin,” said he, “‘ your shanks 
are long, your belly is small—you had plenty to eat at home, why did 
you not stop there?” I was vexed at his personalities, besides which, it 
is impossible to make a native understand our love of travel—I therefore 
replied—‘‘ Imbat, you comprehend nothing—you know nothing.”—* I 
know nothing!” answered he; ‘I know how to keep myself fat; the 
young women look at me and say, Imbat is very handsome, he is fat— 
they will look at you and say, he not good-—long legs—what do you know? 
where is your fat? what for do you know so much, if you can’t keep fat ? 
{ know how to stay at home, and not to walk too far in the bush—where 
is your fat ?”—‘* You know how to talk, long tongue,” was my reply ; 
upon which Imbat, forgetting his anger, burst into a roar of laughter. 


But we have not yet given specimens of all the frightful dangers 
that were encountered and repeatedly. Nothing short of a detailed 
account can sufficiently work up the reader’s idea of the character 
of most of them, and of the manner in which they were endured by 
members of the expeditions. To say that the dogs died in the 
course of their exertions; that mud was sometimes greedily swal- 
lowed to assuage thirst; and that a young man of great promise 
and activity at length sunk under the fatigue he had long courage- 
ously fought against, selecting the spot where he wished to be 
buried, fails, unless as particularly described by the Captain, to 
supply our sympathies with adequate conceptions. ‘Take the ac- 
count of one adventure. Captain Grey on one occasion happened 
to be accompanied by two persons only, Corporal Coles and a young 
man from the Cape; the latter having been appointed to chop the 
bark of trees to guide the small party on their return. This duty 
he had not regularly fulfilled, and had to be sent back to complete 
it in one instance. We next read as follows :— 


Finding that the man remained absent longer than I had expected, I 
called loudly to him, but received no answer, and therefore passed round 
some rocks which hid the tree from my view to look after him. Suddenly 
I saw him close to me, breathless, and speechless with terror, and a native 
with his spear fixed in a throwing-stick, in full pursuit of him ; immedi- 
ately numbers of other natives burst upon my sight; each tree, each rock, 
seemed to give forth its black denizen, as if by enchantment. 

A moment before, the most solemn silence pervaded these woods; we 
deemed that not a human being moved within miles of us, and now they 
rang with savage and ferocious yells, and fierce armed men crowded round 
us on every side, bent on our destruction. 
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There was something very terrible in so complete and sudden a surprise. 
Certain death appeared to stare us in the face; and from the determined 
and resolute air of our opponents, I immediately guessed that the man 
who had first seen them, instead of boldly standing his ground, and calling 
to Coles and myself Sor assistance, had at once, like a coward, run away ; 
thus giving the natives confidence in themselves, and a contempt for us: 
and this conjecture I afterwards ascertained was perfectly true. 

We were now fairly engaged for our lives; escape was impossible, and 
surrender to such enemies out of the question. 

As soon as I saw the natives around me, I fired one barrel of my gun 
over the head of him who was pursuing my dismayed attendant, hoping 
the report would have checked his further career. He proved to be the 
tall man seen at the camp, painted with white. My shot stopped him 
not: he still closed on us, and his spear whistled by my head; but whilst 
he was fixing another in his throwing stick, a bali from my second barrel 
struck him in the arm, and it fell powerless by his side. He now retired 
behind a rock, but the others still pressed on. 

I now made the two men retire behind some neighbouring rocks, which 
formed a kind of protecting parapet along our front and right flank, whilst 
I took post on the left. Both my barrels were now exhausted ; and I desired 
the other two to fire separately, whilst I was reloading; but to my horror, 
Coles, who was armed with my rifle, reported hurriedly that the cloth case 
with which he had covered it for protection against rain, had become en- 
tangled. His services were thus lost at a most critical moment, whilst 
trying to tear off the lock cover; and the other man was so paralysed with 
fear, that he could do nothing but cry out, ‘*O God! sir, look at them; 
look at them !” 

In the meantime, our opponents pressed more closely round; their 
spears kept whistling by us, and our fate seemed inevitable. The light- 
coloured man, spoken of at the camp, now appeared to direct their move- 
ments. He sprang forward to a rock not more than thirty yards from us, 
and posting himself behind it, threw a spear with such deadly force and 
aim, that had I not drawn myself forward by a sudden jerk, it must have 
gone through my body, and as it was, it touched my back in flying by. 
Another well-directed spear, from a different hand, would have pierced me 
in the breast, but, in the motion I made to avoid it, it struck upon the 
stock of my gun, of which it carried away a portion by its force. 

All this took place in a few seconds of time, and no shot had been fired, 
but by me. I now recognized inet¥p'light- coloured man an old enemy who 
had led on the former attack against me on the 22nd of December. By 
his cries and gestures, he now “appeared to be urging the others to sur- 
round and press on us, which they were rapidly doing. I saw now 
that but one thing could be done to save our lives, so I gave Coles my 
gun to complete the reloading, and took the rifle which he had not yet 
disengaged from the cover. I tore it off, and stepping out from behind 
our parapet, advanced to the rock which covered my light-coloured 
opponent. I hag. ‘not made two steps in advance when three spears 
struck me neatly at the same moment, one of which was thrown by 
him. I felt severely wounded in the hip, but knew not exactly where 
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the others had struck me. The force of all knocked me down, and made 
me very giddy and faint, but as I fell, 1 heard the savage yells of the 
natives’ delight and triumph; these recalled me to myself, and, roused 
by momentary rage and indignation, I made a strong effort, rallied, and in 
a moment was on my legs; the spear was wrenched from my wound, and 
my haversack drawn closely over it, that neither my own party nor the 
natives might see it, and I advanced again steadily to the rock. The man 
became alarmed, and threatened me with his club, yelling most furiously ; 
but as I neared the rock, behind which all but his head and arm was 
covered, he fled towards an adjoining one, dodging dexterously, according 
to the native manner of confusing an assailant and avoiding the cast of his 
spear; but he was scarcely uncovered in his flight, when my rifle ball 
pierced him through the back, between the shoulders, and he fell heavily 
on his face with a deep groan. The effect was electrical. The tumult of 
the combat had ceased: not another spear was thrown, not another yell 
was uttered. Native after native dropped away, and noiselessly disap- 
peared. I stood alone with the wretched savage dying before me, and my 
two men close to me behind the rocks, in the attitude of deep attention : 
and as I looked round upon the dark rocks and forests, now suddenly 
silent and lifeless, but for the sight of the unhappy being who lay on the 
ground before me, I cou'd have thought that the whole affair had been a 
horrid dream. 

For a second or two I gazed on the scene, and then returned to my 
former position. I took my gun from Coles, which he had not yet finished 
loading, and gave him the rifle. I then went up to the other man, and 
gave him two balls to hold, but when I placed them in his hands they 
rolled upon the earth,—he could not hold them, for he was completely 
paralysed with terror, and they fell through his fingers; the perspiration 
streamed from every pore; he was ghastly pale, and trembled from head 
to foot; his limbs refused their functions ;:his eyes were so fixed in the 
direction in which the natives had disappeared that I could draw his atten- 
tion to nothing else; and he still continued repeating, ‘‘ Good God, sir ! 
look at them,—look at them !” 


The native died, and the Captain’s wound was severe, occasioning 
him protracted sufferings and much future inconvenience. 

A new country, regions which have never been traversed but by 
wild beasts, and the hardly less savage tribes of the human race, 
must present numerous unforeseen difliculties and dangers; so that 
disappointment as well as terrible incidents that would daunt the 
most enthusiastic and resolute are likely to be encountered. For 
example, ponies had been procured from Timor with the view of 
carrying the stores ; but the little creatures, being no bigger than 
Shetlanders, were in other respects very different with regard to 
serviceableness from what had been dreamt of. The furniture pro- 
vided for their backs was a world too large. They had not even 
shoes to protect their feet among sharp stones and shelving cliffs ; 
and much of the untrodden and arid regions was scanty of suitable 
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food for them. Many of the creatures died; and even at best they 
were wild. ‘T'o be sure in the Australian continent there are nume- 
rous fertile stretches of land, especially when the elevation is such as to 
free it from the predominance of swamps. But then it is a toilsome 
affair to reach these spots,—to cross the intervening and dismal 
marshes,—to climb the rocky precipices in such a trackless country. 


Our next extract conveys some idea of the adventures that occurred 
on account of, and along with the ponies :— 


The ponies, though weak, bore their burdens and submitted to the 
pack-saddles better than I had hoped. The first horse was led up by the 
stock-keeper in safety, with its saddle and load on it; I followed with the 
second, but was not so fortunate. I had accomplished about three-fourths 
of the ascent, when turning one of the sharp corners round a rock, the load 
struck against it, and knocked the horse over on its side. I thought for a 
moment that the poor beast would have fallen down the precipice, but 
luckily its roll was checked in time to prevent this. There it lay, how- 
ever, on a flat rock, four or five feet wide,—a precipice of 150 feet on one 
side of it, and the projecting rock against which it had struck on the other, 
—whilst I sat upon its head to prevent it from moving. Its long tail 
streamed in the wind over the precipice; its wild and fiery eye gleamed 
from its shaggy mane and forelock ; and ignorant of its impending danger, 
it kicked and struggled violently, whilst it appeared to hang in mid-air 
over the gloomy depth of this tropical ravine. Anxious as I felt for the 
safety of my pony, I could not be unconscious of the singular beauty of the 
scene during the few minutes that elapsed whilst I was repressing its strug- 
gles on a narrow ledge of rock, of which the dark brow projected threaten- 
ingly above me, whilst the noise of a rushing torrent was audible far below. 
I cut the girths of the saddle, which then with its load rolled over the pre- 
cipice, and pitched with a heavy crash on a rock far down. LIiven then, 
if the brute had not been a denizen of a wild and mountainous country, it 
must have been lost; but now, it no sooner felt itself freed from its incum- 
brance, then looking sagaciously around, and then raising itself cautiously 
up, it stood trembling by my side upon the narrow terrace, 


Notices of such comparatively trifling occurrences frequently 
diversify the engaging volumes before us; and sometimes the cha- 
racter of an individual of the party variegates the interest. The 
old sailor Ruston figures in this way. Says Captain Grey :— 


I could not but smile at the distress of some of the men, who had con- 
tracted a friendship for the animals they had so long led, when one of their 
favourites got into a difficulty. The exclamations of Ruston, the old 
sailor, were particularly amusing, as, according to the position in which 
the animal got bogged, he used to roar out for some one ‘‘ to come and 
give his pony a heave upon the starboard or larboard quarters ;” and once, 
when violently alarmed at the danger he imagined his pet pony to be in, 
he shouted amain, “* By G—, sir, she’ll go down by the stern.”’ 
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The expeditions were not without delightful incidents, such as 
the discovery of large rivers and the sudden bursting upon the sight 
of rich and fertile “tropical scenes. One of the rivers was named 
the Glenelg, in the neighbourhood of which and from an elevated 
spot the party looked upon a country that is thus characterized :— 


The peak we had ascended afforded us a very beautiful view: to the 
north lay Prince Regent’s River, and the good country we were now upon 
extended as far as the inlets which communicated with this great navigable 
stream; to the south and south-westward ran the Glenelg, meandering 
through as verdant and fertile a district as the eye of man ever rested on. 
The luxuriance of tropical vegetation was now seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, in the height of the rainy season. The smoke of native fires rose in 
various directions from the country, which lay like a map at our feet; and 
when I recollected that all these natural riches of soil and climate lay 
between two navigable rivers, and that its sea-coast frontage, not much 
exceeding fifty miles in latitude, contained three of the finest harbours in 
the world, in each of which the tide rose and fell thirty-seven and a half 
feet, 1 could not but feel we were in a land singularly favoured by nature. 


We are not undertaking to follow the Captain continuously, 
regularly, or closely, in any of his routes; neither to mark particu- 
larly when and how the first expedition ended. We shall not tarry 
with him during his stay in the Isle of France, until he completely 
recovered from his wound; nor do we resume with him his explora- 
tions when he returned to Australia enthusiastically and with un- 
surpassed self-devotion to pursue his purpose. He was still fated 
to encounter disaster. The passage we now quote may be taken 
as a just although general account of the sufferings of the party, and 
of the feelings which actuated its leader :-— 


Our whole residence in this country had been marked by toils and suf- 
ferings. Heat, wounds, hunger, thirst, and many other things had com- 
bined to harass us. Under these circumstances, it might have been ima- 
gined that we left these shores without a single regret; but such was far 
from being the case; when the ponies had wandered off, when all the 
remaining stores had been removed, and the only marks of our residence 
in this valley were a few shattered bark huts, young cocoa-nut plants, a 
bread-fruit, and some other useful trees and plants, I felt very loath to leave 
the spot. I considered what a blessing to the country these plants must 
eventually prove, if they should continue to thrive as they had yet done, 
and as I called to mind how much forethought and care their transport to 
their present position had occasioned, I would very gladly have passed a 
year or two of my life in watching over them, and seeing them attain to a 
useful maturity. One large pumpkin plant, in particular, claimed my 
notice. The tropical warmth and rains, and the virgin soil in which it 
grew, had imparted to it a rich luxuriance: it did not creep along the 
ground, but its long shoots were spreading upwards amongst the trees. 
The young cocoa-nuts grew humbly amidst the wild plants and reeds,— 
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their worth unknown. Most of these plants I had placed in the ground 
myself, and had watched their early progress :—now they must be left to 
their fate. Amidst such thoughts we resumed our course down the valley, 
and embarked in the boats ; but had not proceeded far when a dog, belong- 
ing to one of the men, was missed, and as we could not abandon so faithful 
a companion, a party returned to search for it, and the dog was brought 
safely on board. 


No wonder that when he returned to Perth, to which Captain 
Grey hastened, attended by Kaiber, to procure for his followers 
assistance and relief, a great stretch of unknown country having to 
be traversed, and hardly any provisions to support nature, he was 
so altered that his nearest friends could not recognize him, some 
taking him for a crazy Malay who was wont to annoy them. 

We shall append to the foregoing extracts a few of a miscel- 
Janeous nature, each, however, being descriptive or suggestive of 
points worthy of deep consideration. And first we offer some par- 
ticulars and opinions which possess a geological interest, and pre- 
sent what some suppose to be anomalous phenomena :— 


Several acres of land on this elevated position were nearly covered 
with lofty isolated sandstone pillars of the most grotesque and fantastic 
shapes, from which the imagination might easily have pictured to itself 
forms equally singular and amusing. In one place was a regular 
unroofed aisle, with a row of massive pillars on each side ; and in another 
there stood upon a pedestal what appeared to be the legs of an ancient 
statue, from which the body had been knocked away. 

Some of these time-worn columns were covered with sweet-smelling 
creepers, while their bases were concealed by a dense vegetation, which 
added much to their very singular appearance. The height of two or three 
which I measured was upw ards of forty feet ; and as “the tops of all of 
them were nearly upon the same level, that of the surrounding country 
must at one period have been as high as their present summits,—probably 
much higher. 

From the top of one of these pillars I surveyed the surrounding country, 
and saw on every side proofs of the same extensive degradation,—so 
extensive, indeed, that I found it very difficult to account for; but the 
gurgling of water, which I heard beneath me, soon put an end to the state 
of perplexity in which I was involved, for I ascertained that streams were 
running in the earth beneath my feet; and on descending and creeping 
into a fissure in the rocks, I found lsemeathh the surface a cavern precisely 
resembling the remains that existed above ground, only that this was 
roofed, whilst through it ran a small stream, which in the rainy season 
must become a perfect torrent. It was now evident to me that ere many 
years had elapsed the roof would give way, and what now were the but- 
tresses of dark and gloomy caverns, would emerge into day, and become 
columns clad in green, and resplendent in the bright sunshine. In this 
state they would gradually waste away beneath the ever- during influence 
of atmospheric causes, and the material being then carried down by the 
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streams, through a series of caverns resembling those of which they once 
formed a portion, would be swept out into the ocean, and deposited on 
sand-banks, to be raised again, at some remote epoch, a new continent, 
built up with the ruins of an ancient world. 


To naturalists whose studies are principally directed to the ani- 

mal kingdom Captain Grey’s volumes offer a good deal of curious 
matter, although the wild and trackless regions of Australia are 
remarkably free of the more formidable and venomous animals ; 
snakes being the chief exception to this general rule. ‘Take an 
anecdote connected with this fact :— 


Close to this spot the attention of Mr. Lushington was drawn to a curious 
mis-shapen mass which came advancing from some bushes with a novel 
and uncouth motion—he fired, and it fell, and on going up to it he found 
that it was a small kangaroo enveloped in the folds of a large snake, a 
species of Boa. The kangaroo was now quite dead, and flattened from 
the pressure of the folds of the snake, which being surprised at the dis- 
turbance it met with, was beginning to uncoil itself, when Mr. Lushington 
drew out a pistol and shot it through the head. It was of a brownish 
yellow colour, and eight feet six inches long. The kangaroo we found 
very good eating; and Mr. Walker, who ate a portion of the snake, con- 
sidered it to be as great a delicacy as an eel, but rather tougher. 


We must not leave off without some notices of the aborigines of 
Australia, relative to whom our author’s reports are much more 
favourable than have usually been given. According to his account 
they are naturally intelligent and quick of apprehension. They 
readily learn to read and write. He observed concerning them, 
however, that their curiosity 1s much less excited by narratives 
about civilized man, than when the matter is connected with other 
races in nearly the same savage state with themselves; and he had 
an opportunity to judge of them rather extensively and through 
intercourse with several friendly tribes. This is the manner in 
which one of these displayed their sympathies and kindness. Hear- 
ing “ that I had been wounded by the natives to the north, no per- 
suasions, no protestations, upon my part, could convince them that 
my object in now proceeding in that direction again, was merely to 
eratify curiosity, and not from motives of revenge; but they kept 
continually requesting me not to attempt to kill any ‘body until I had 
passed a spot named Yal-gar-in, about ten days’ journey to the 
north, and they then advised me indiscriminately to shoot ever 
body I saw.” It will be réadily believed from this that the tribe 
beyond the spot named was at war with the advisers. 

‘Another friendly tribe strikingly gave proofs of certain supersti- 
tious notions :— 


A sort of procession came up, headed by two women, down whose cheeks 
tears were streaming. The eldest of these came up to me, and looking 
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for a moment at me, said, “‘ Gwa, gwa, bundo bal,”—“ Yes, yes, in truth 
it is him ;” and then throwing her arms round me, cried bitterly, her head 
resting on her breast; and although I was totally ignorant of what her 
meaning was, from mere motives of compassion, I offered no resistance 
to her caresses, however disagreeable they might be, for she was old, 
ugly, and filthily dirty; the other younger one knelt at my feet, also 
crying. At last the old lady, emboldened by my submission, deliberately 
kissed me on each cheek, just in the manner a French woman would have 
done; she then cried a little more, and at length relieving me, assured 
me that I was the ghost of her son, who had some time before been killed 
by a spear-wound in his breast. The younger female was my sister; but 
she, whether from motives of delicacy, or from any imagined backwardness 
on my part, did not think proper to kiss me. 

My new mother expressed almost as much delight at my return to my 
family as my real mother would have done, had I been unexpectedly 
restored to her. As soon as she left me, my brothers, and my father (the 
old man who had previously been so frightened), came up and embraced 
me after their manner,—that is, they threw their arms round my waist, 
placed their right knee against my right knee, and their breast against my 
breast, holding me in this way for several minutes. During the time that 
the ceremony lasted, I, according to the native custom, preserved a grave 
and mournful expression of countenance. 

This belief, that white people are the souls of departed blacks, is by no 
means an uncommon superstition amongst them ; they themselves never 
having an idea of quitting their own land, cannot imagine others doing it ;— 
and thus when they see white people suddenly appear in their country, 
and settling themselves down in particular spots, they imagine that they 
must have formed an attachment for this land in some other state of exist- 
ence; and hence conclude the settlers were at one period black men, and 
their own relations. Likenesses, either real or imagined, complete the 
delusion ; and from the manner of the old woman I have just alluded to, 
from her many tears, and from her warm caresses, I feel firmly convinced 
that she really believed I was her son, whose first thought, upon his return 
to earth, had been to revisit his old mother, and bring her a present. I 
will go still further, and say, that although I did not encourage this illu- 
sion, I had not the heart to try to undeceive the old creature, and to dis- 
pel her dream of happiness. 


Our last extract of all illustrates their singing propensities, which 
afford tokens of strength and prevalence, no matter what may be 
the occasion. 


In England, an elderly gentleman, who has been at all put out of his 
way by encroachments and trespasses upon his property, sits over his fire 
in the evening, sipping his port, and brooding over vengeance by means 
of the law: but the law is tortuous, expensive, and uncertain; his revenge 
is very distant from him; under these circumstances, the more the elderly 
gentleman talks the more irate he becomes. Very different is the conduct 
of the elder Australian gentleman. He comes to his hut at night ina 
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towering passion; tucks his legs under him, and seats himself upon his 
heels before the fire ; he calls to his wife for pieces of quartz, and some 
dried kangaroo sinews, then forthwith begins sharpening and polishing his 
spears, and whilst thus occupied, sings to himself— 


T’ll spear his liver, 
I'll spear his lights, 
I'll spear his heart, 
I'll spear his thigh, 
&e. &c. &e. 

After awhile he pauses and examines the point he has been working at: 
it is very sharp, and he gives a grunt of satisfaction. His wives now 
chime in— 

The wooden-headed, 
Bandy- legged. 
Thin-thighed!fellows— 
The bone-rumped 
Long-shinned, 
Thin-thighed fellows. 


The old gentleman looks rather more murderous, but withal more plea- 
sant, and as he begins to sharpen his second spear, he chants out— 


I'll spear their liver, 
I'll spear their bowels, 
I'll spear their hearts, 
I'll spear their loins. 


As he warms on the subject, he ships his spear in the throwing-stick, 
quivers it in the air, and imitates rapidly the adventures of the fight of the 
coming day :—then the recollections of the deeds of his youth rush through 
his mind; he changes his measure to a sort of recitative, and commences 
an account of some celebrated fray of by-gone times; the children and 
young men crowd round from the neighbouring huts, the old gentleman 
becomes more and more vociferous,—first he sticks his spear point under 
his arm, and lies on his side to imitate a man dying, yet chanting away 
furiously all the time,—then he grows still more animated, occasionally 
adjusting his spear with his throwing-stick, and quivering it with a pecu- 
liar grace. The young women now come timidly up to see what is going 
on; little flirtations take place in the back-ground, whereat the very 
elderly gentlemen with very young wives, whose dignity would be com- 
promised by appearing to take an interest in passing events, and who have 
therefore remained seated in their own huts, wax jealous, and despatch 
their mothers and aged wives to look after the younger ladies. These 
venerable females have a dread of evil spirits, and consequently will not 
move from the fire without carrying a fire-stick in their hands; the bush 
is now dotted about with these little moving points of fire, all making for 
a common centre, at which are congregated old and young ;—jest follows 
jest,—one peal of laughter rings close upon the heels of another,—the 
elderly gentleman is loudly applauded by the bystanders,—and having 
fairly sung the wrath out of himself, he assists in getting up the dances 
and songs, with which their evening terminates. 
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One of the important features of the present publication consists 
of views urged relative to the future bearing to be maintained by 
the British government and settlers towards the aboriginal people 
of Australia. 

With regard to the scientific results of the expeditions and the 
geographical discoveries made by Captain Grey and his companions, 
it cannot be said that these were equal to the hopes which must 
have been entertained, or to what might have been expected from 
the energy, the resolution, the skill, and the talents of its officers. 
They were so baffled by adverse circumstances—such as landing at 
unfortunate spots, having their vessel and smaller boats damaged 
severely, their stores sometimes destroyed, their chronometers dis- 
abled, besides the numerous hardships and sufferings, of which we 
have more than once spoken—that the marvel is how they contrived 
and managed to accomplish so much as they did; above all we are 
astonished at the amount of interest which the narrative, in the 
absence of very satisfactory results, creates and rewards. In one 
passage Captain Grey says, ‘‘ In the course of my explorations, ten 
rivers, which are, when considered in reference to the other known 
ones of Western Australia, of considerable importance, were dis- 
covered, some of them being larger than any yet found in the south- 
west of this continent; many smaller ones were also seen.” Still, 
it appears that the outlets for the large rivers were not distinctly 
discovered ; the problem still remaining to be solved, How do these 
streams empty themselves into the ocean? At the same time a 
large tract of country was surveyed between Cape Cuvier and Swan 
River, which presented extensive districts of good land, watered by 
the number and kind of streams mentioned in the passage just 
quoted. The largest and most fertile of these, and which adjoins 
the river Hutt, has been named the Province of Victoria; and some 
time ago the governor of Western Australia had been applied to 
by settlers who were desirous of occupying the prolific soil; and no 
doubt, could a navigable approach to it from the sea be found, the 
district would soon be thoroughly surveyed; cattle farms would 
speedily be formed; extensive rearers of flocks would plant them- 
selves in the virgin region; and the sure pioneers of agriculture, 
commerce, and civilization would be seen to rival the older and 
most prosperous colonists in the Australian continent. 

Colonization on the part of the Anglo-Saxon race, or, in other 
words, British emigration, it is our opinion, is yet as imperfectly 
understood by the many, in respect of systematic principles and 
advantages, as the lands are inexhaustible, according to any ordi- 
nary calculation, which present themselves for occupation. The 
time, we however think, is not far distant when the advantages to 
which we refer will with some degree of adequacy be generally 
perceived ; and if the rumour which has keenly touched the coun- 
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try of late with regard to a comprehensive measure of emigration 
“em contemplated by the Government be well founded, we may 
expect that these advantages will be the more speedily appreciated. 
The very discussions to which the suggested scheme has given rise 
already, we trust will be productive of reflection and a better under- 
standing of principles and benefits as regard both the mother coun- 
try and her offspring in foreign parts. 

In the meanwhile the press is divided on the subject, and its 
organs are waging a keen war of opinion ; all the prejudices, natural 
as well as artificial, being arrayed against the reported scheme and 
the very principles of emigration ; and, on the other hand, a warm 
defence and recommendation of it distinguishing the more rational 
combatants. 

Some are so unreasonable as to abuse the idea of a systematic 
emigration, because it is said to be intended by a Tory government. 
But the objection of itself is unworthy of notice. Others will not 
have it, because free trade and the abolition of the corn-laws do not 
take precedence; just as if one measure of relief and of great 
national benefit is not to be propounded and accepted, unless all 
that is necessary or expedient be granted at once. And at the 
bottom of the objection there is, with not a few, this vile motive,— 
that by preventing any relief from the present frightful pressure, the 
lever will be kept in operation to work out their political ends. 

Again, some boldly argue that no material relief will be afforded, 
no essential and lasting benefits secured by a comprehensive system 
of emigration being speedily set on foot; thus showing that they 
have forgotten, or that they misunderstand, the mutual ‘advantages 
that have resulted and must result from ev ery approach to any judi- 
clous and enlarged scheme. How could England be supplied 
adequately with raw materials without her colonies? and where find 
an outlet for her manufactures so readily and fully as among her 
offspring? What would this country have been, had her children 
never peopled the regions of America? She would not even have 
presented anything like the numbers of able and industrious persons 
which now swarm in the British isles, and are capable of speedily 
creating civilized nations in the unsurveyed wilds of Australia; of 
turning their labour to profitable account; of reviving and increasing 
the manufactures and commerce of their father-land; and of power- 
fully aiding to enrich and render prosperous those whom they leave 
there. 

To be sure there are prejudices against emigration, and especially 
at this moment, which are more difficult to deal with than the poli- 
tical fallacies that have briefly been mentioned. Many look upon 
it as being little better than transportation; our past system of con- 
vict colonization helping powerfully to rivet the sentiment. And 
what is at the present time not less distasteful, is the idea of a 
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scheme being on foot to get rid,—to banish the poor and the virtu- 
ous merely, as any other burden would be unceremoniously and with 
selfish coldness treated. ' 

Such are some of the objections and prejudices that are enter- 
tained in the present exigencies and prospects of the country. But 
they will not abide calm and enlightened inquiry. May we not 
indeed trust that such false views and untenable doubts will prove 
the immediate forerunners of opposite convictions, and that the 
Government will be stimulated to pursue vigorously an enlarged 
system by the very ignorance which prevails concerning its capabili- 
ties, as well as by the perversions of political enemies. 





Art. II.—Reasons for a New Edition of Shakespeare’s Works. By J. 
Payne Cour, Esq. Whittaker. 


THE object of the ‘‘ Reasons” is to answer the question, ** Why is it 
proposed to publish a new edition of Shakespeare?” These reasons 
are various, and none of them without weight, although one may at 
first wonder where they can be found, or of what character they 
may be, after the almost innumerable forms in which the great 
dramatist’s works have appeared, and after the labours of commen- 
tators without end, and upon every sort of scale. The following 
are the important reasons :—the text of Shakespeare requires to be 
settled, even after the pains bestowed upon the language, from the 
days of Rowe to the present time, the editors not only having left 
much undone that they ought to have accomplished, but having 
done much that they ought not to have attempted. Offences of a 
serious kind, both of omission and commission, are laid to their 
charge. Is it not strange that the first folio edition of his collected 
works has not been correctly given; great liberties having been 
taken with the view to improve and correct the author, in respect 
of meaning, metre, punctuation, &c., and, on the other hand, pass- 
ing over gross typographical errors, which the most ordinary atten- 
tion, one would have thought, might have discovered? Now, the 
means which Mr. Collier is to adopt for settling the text are such 
as no one ever before used, some of them indeed being beyond the 
knowledge of the editors, others of them being from sheer neglect 
and culpable remissness overlooked or not sought after. For 
example, there is in existence manuscript evidence to be found in 
common-place books, in which were entered anecdotes, observations, 
and passages from works which fell in the way of readers, at a time 
when printed volumes were comparatively scarce and dear, by means 
of which considerable emendations may be effected, some of these 
entries in respect of Shakespeare having most probably been taken 
from manuscript copies and by the contemporaries of the poet, or 
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else from hearing the passages at the theatre. Besides, there are 
in existence printed authorities which are now available to Mr. 
Collier, but which no former editor or commentator has consulted. 
Not only has he examined every public collection of books, such as 
the libraries in the British Museum and the Universities, but from 
his habits and past labours in the department of our dramatic lite- 
rature, and his other antiquarian pursuits, he knows where to seek 
for what he requires; while individuals have volunteered from pri- 
vate quarters the most valuable lights and assistance. Says Mr. 
Collier, “ Upon this task I have more or less been employed for 
many years, as I was able to procure copies of the original editions ; 
but of late I have enjoyed facilities for the purpose of going through 
the plays again, and of completing my undertaking, such as, [ may 
confidently assert, no other editor ever possessed.” And the follow- 
ing extract will at once explain his meaning and the nature of his 
advantages :— 


The moment it was mentioned to the Duke of Devonshire (to whose 
kindness in other respects I owe much) that I had engaged to produce 
so important a work as a new edition of Shakespeare, and that frequent 
reference to his Grace’s matchless dramatic library would be of essen- 
tial service, the Duke at once insisted that I should take home with me 
every early edition of Shakespeare in his library, that I might be able 
to finish my collations at leisure, and under all possible advantages. Such 
an excess of confidence I was not prepared to expect, even from the Duke 
of Devonshire; but of course I was most happy to accept so extraordinary 
a favour. When I state that his Grace’s collection includes all the first 
editions of Shakespeare’s dramas, and most of the later impressions prior 
to the Restoration,—that it embraces the inestimable and unique first 
‘* Hamlet,” of 1603,—the first ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” of 1597,—the first 
‘Richard I1.” and * Richard III.,” of the same year,—the three “ Lears,” 
of 1608,—the “ Othello” of 1622, and many others, which, if brought to 
the hammer, would produce a sum of money, the amount of which it is 
difficult in these times to calculate, the reader will be able in some degree 
to estimate this remarkable act of liberality. From his Grace also I have 
obtained the loan of his folio editions of the Works of Shakespeare in 1623, 
1632, 1664, and 1685. 

But the Duke of Devonshire is not the only nobleman to whom I am 
indebted in this respect. Lord Francis Egerton would have required no 
example of the kind to prompt him to do anything in his power to aid me 
in this design; but it so happened that I had directed my earliest applica- 
tion to the Duke of Devonshire, and I could not refrain from making Lord 
Francis Egerton acquainted with the fact and its result. When I resorted 
to the noble possessor of the Bridgewater Library, I was met with a pro- 
posal that I should be furnished from thence with all the plays, poems, or 
tracts, that would contribute to my purpose. Thus I obtained the unique 
‘Titus Andronicus” of 1600,—many of the first and subsequent editions 
of other pieces by our great poet,—the unique drama of ‘ Love and For- 
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tune,” 1589, and various other plays, poems, and pamphlets, intrinsically 
of great curiosity, and to me of most essential importance. Early impres- 
sions of plays, even of the same edition, not unfrequently differ in minute 
particulars, improvements having been made while they were going through 
the press ; and it was therefore highly useful to me thus to have an oppor- 
tunity of collating one copy against the other. Lord Francis Egerton was 
also kind enough to add to the obligation, by lending me his folios of 1623 
and 1632, the first being more than ordinarily interesting on account of 
certain early manuscript corrections in a few of the plays, which will put 
an end to doubts on some passages of the original text, and will most satis- 
factorily illustrate and explain others not hitherto well understood. 


The Bridgewater folio of 1623, belonging to Lord Francis Egerton, 
is particularly valuable on account of the manuscript corrections in 
the margin, which are probably as old as the reign of Charles the 
First. We shall copy out a specimen of such emendations in ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” Bertram’s speech to Parolles stands in the 
following manner, as originally printed in the folio of 1623 :— 

** T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
And ere I do begin.” 


Thus the passage passed through the four early folio editions, 
some of the modern impressions, however, owing to the not under- 
standing the concluding hemistich, giving it as if Bertram had not 
finished his sentence, and was interrupted by Parolles, printing the 
line in this manner,— 


** And ere I do begin” 


Whereas all that is required to make the sense perfect and intelli- 
gible is to alter a single letter, and that single letter is in the mar- 
gin of Lord Egerton’s folio, correcting the text thus,— 


** Find ere I do begin.” 


Bertram’s evident meaning therefore is, that escaping from the wife 
he has just been compelled to marry, he resolves to end the union 
ere he begins it. 

From a comparison of some of the plays as they stand in the first 
folio with modern copies, Mr. Collier proceeds to establish how 
carelessly former editors have executed the mere mechanical work 
of collation, a necessary branch of work which will not be neglected 
by him whose enthusiasm and skill for its performance never were 
surpassed, and perhaps in no instance equalled with reference to 
Shakespeare and the older dramatists. He declares, indeed, that he 
will, “‘ with the most plodding diligence, go over every line, word, 
and letter of each play or poem, in order to be sure that the new 
edition corresponds with the ancient copies, as far as they are to be 
followed, and that no syllable is passed over or omitted that can be 
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corrected or recovered.” He cites examples of the modern system 
of editorship which has been pursued :— 


I will cite a few passages from ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” to 
prove that the modern editors of Shakespeare strangely neglected the duty 
they undertook, as far as respects furnishing an authentic text, supported 
by the best authority to which they could refer—the folio of 1623. The 
modern text is taken as it is found in the edition in twenty-one vols. 8vo, 
which the late Mr. Boswell saw through the press, and which contains 
Malone’s latest corrections and contributions, besides the notes of Pope, 
Theobald, Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, Reed, and other commentators, 
during considerably more than a century. 

In act il. sc. 2, of ‘* The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Julia asks her 
maid, Lucetta, her opinion of her various suitors; and first, 


‘What think’st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour ?” 


To which Lucetta replies, according to the folio of 1623, 
** As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine.” 


Ifow is this line printed in Malone’s Shakespeare by Boswell? Thus :— 
* As our knight, well-spoken, neat and fine.” 
In the same scene, on the re-entry of Lucetta, Julia inquires, 
Ts it near dinner time?” 


and Lucetta’s answer completes the line, 
“*T would it were.” 





In Malone’s Shakespeare, by Boswell, the word ‘near’ is omitted in 
Julia’s question, by which the metre is destroyed; and the omission is 
the more extraordinary, because Boswell added a note of his own, to inform 
the reader, that ‘‘ Is it” was printed “Is ’t’” in the folio; but he did not 
carry his attention even to the very next word, or he must have seen that 
it was wanting, even if his ear did not make him acquainted with the def.- 
ciency. 

Passing over mere misprints, of which a formidable list might be fur- 
nished from this very play, the following striking errors of a different kind 
in a small part of a single page (iv. 102), are not to be forgiven. 


** You would then have them always play but one thing.” 


The adverb in italic is an interpolation, without the slightest reason 
assigned, and as the passage is only prose, no excuse could be found in 
the requirements of the metre. The excuse of the improvement of the 
metre (though we ought to be far from wishing for any such improvements, ) 
may however be made for the unwarranted insertion of the same adverb in 
a line of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” act. i. sc. 1. 


* In brief, then, sir, sith it your pleasure is,” &c. 


If commentators and verbal critics were to be allowed on all occasions 
to amend in their own way what they might consider the defective metre 
of Shakespeare, they would generally make strange work of it. Steevens 
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was the boldest experimenter of this class, although his ear was notoriously 
most exceptionable. In fact, in this scene, some passages meant for collo- 
quial verse, just above the level of ordinary speaking, have been printed 
by Malone as prose; such, for instance, as Julia’s answer to the line above 
quoted, which ought to be regulated thus :— 


‘*T would always have one play but one thing, 
But, Host, doth this Sir Proteus, that we talk on, 
Often resort unto this gentlewoman ?” 


A few lines farther we meet with a careless transposition, which I should 
not have noticed, but for the other defects in the same passage: the observa- 
tion of Proteus, 


** Sir Thurio, fear not you, I will so plead,” 
was allowed by Boswell to stand, 
“Sir Thurio, fear you not, I will so plead.” 


In the following instance of the same kind from ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” the transposition would seem to have been wilful :— 


** This will I do, and this will I advise you,” 


as if, because * will I” occurred in the first clause of the sentence, it was 
necessary that it should be repeated in the second. It is printed, “ and 
this J will advise you” in the folio; and perhaps the very reason which 
induced Malone to make the change (without any notice that he had done 
so,) was the very reason why Shakespeare wrote the contrary. Where no 
alteration is absolutely necessary, we are apt to consider the poet the best 
judge of the mode in which he will express himself. 

Again, on the re-appearance of Silvia at her window, Proteus, in the 
old copy of 1623, addresses her— 


‘* Madam, good even to your ladyship,” 


which is printed by Malone— 
** Madam, good evening to your ladyship,” 


avoiding the authorised and refined term Shakespeare purposely employed, 
and giving an air of familiarity to the salutation, inconsistent with the 
relative positions of the parties to the dialogue. These errors (not one of 
which is countenanced even by the text of the second folio) are all included 
within a space of nineteen lines; and on the very next page (103), we 
meet with a passage which is rendered pure nonsense by the substitution 
of one word for another. Silvia is reproaching Proteus with injuring his 
friend by making persevering love to her, and she asks— 


‘and art thou not ashamed 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 





Thus it stands in the first and in all the folio editions; yet in Malone’s 
Shakespeare, by Boswell, the preposition has been absurdly changed, and 
the passage is thus given :— 





‘Sand art thou not ashamed 


To wrong him of thy importunacy ?” 
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A form of expression neither authorized by the original text, nor by the 
customary mode of writing in the time of Shakespeare. No blunder of 
the kind can be deemed a trifle (even if it did not make the passage unin- 
telligible) where an editor professes to fix the genuine reading of such an 
author; and when in a subsequent scene of the same act (act iv. sc. 4) 
we meet with “ all men’s judgment,” misprinted for ‘ all men’s judgments,” 
both substantives having been correctly and consistently written by 
Shakespeare in the plural, all lovers of our great dramatist ought to be 
offended. 

This system of blundering (for it may be said to amount almost to a 
system) is kept up to the very last scene of ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” where Valentine, addressing the Duke, observes, as the lines 
appear in the folio of 1623,— 


** And as we walk along, I dare be bold, 
With our discourse, to make your grace to smile.” 


In the copy of the play in the edition in 21 vols. 8vo, revised by Bos- 
well and containing Malone’s latest corrections, we find alone substituted 
for “‘ along,” just as if two people could walk alone, and as if the Duke 
and Valentine would not be surrounded by the other prominent characters 
in the drama, besides being attended by the ducal train. 

So far with regard to some of the errors in “‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ;”’ but the case of that play is by no means singular, and in others 
the mistakes are hardly to be accounted for, excepting by supposing cul- 
pable carelessness combined with remarkable ignorance (of which of course 
we do not, in the ordinary sense of the word, accuse the commentators), 
in order to disfigure the text of Shakespeare. Now and then, changes are 
made which could not be accidental, and for which there is not the slightest 
warrant by supposing the meaning of the poet to have been misrepresented 
by the old printers. The alteration in the following lines from ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,” (act v. sc. 1) seems merely wanton, and it runs through 
all the modern impressions. Paulina would not have Leontes marry again, 
and Dion, in reply, urges her to pity the State, and to call to mind the 
necessity of continuing the succession in the family of Leontes :— 


** If you would not so, 

You pity not the State, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name ; consider little 
What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, 
May drop upon his kingdom.” 





Nothing can be plainer, but all the modern editions substitute dame for 
“name,” (as it stands in the folio) and thus absolutely contradict the 
poet’s meaning. Shakespeare would hardly have made Dion advert to the 
fate of Hermione, at the moment when he was urging another marriage 
upon the king. Moreover, in the folio of 1623, and in the three others, 
as if to prevent the possibility of mistake, ‘‘ Name” is printed with a capital 
letter. This was therefore a wilful corruption of the text, without any 
notice that a variation had been made from the old and authentic reading 
of the play. In one drama, ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” a whole line 
has been omitted, and Boswell (who has been ostentatious of his collations, 
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pointing them out in separate notes at the foot of the page) did not detect 
the deficiency. It cannot indeed be said that the sense is absolutely 


incomplete without this missing line, but still it is necessary to the full 
meaning of the author. 


Mr. Collier does not spare the incompetent editors who have 
preceded him; and yet he convicts some of them of such inattention 
and bold liberties as might have authorized still severer chastise- 
ment than he has inflicted. Words have unscrupulously been 
foisted upon Shakespeare, or omitted without reason. Boswell is 
one of the grossest offenders in perverting the text. ‘Then with 
regard to the metre, the most unwarrantable freedom has been used 
with the poet’s lines by Malone, Steevens, and others. ‘ I am 
firmly persuaded,” says Mr. Collier, “ that many passages, now 
considered defective, were purposely left so by the poet, with a view 
of giving variety, and of avoiding that weighty and tedious mono- 
tony observable in the works of all his immediate predecessors, 
with the solitary exception of Marlowe.” Besides, an editor has 
no right to omit or insert any word, merely because it may be 
imagined that the lines are thereby improved. The rhetoric of the 
present age is not always agreeable to what was the prevalent taste 
of Shakespeare’s era, and a supposed amendment may therefore be 
a base vitiation. Not only have the dramas suffered severely in 
this way, but the poems also, which are all to be included in the 
new edition, after being most accurately collated with the oldest 
and most authentic impressions. With regard to these productions, 
of which Steevens had the effrontery to speak meanly, Mr. Collier 
entertains the loftiest admiration, and will bestow the merited care, 
by no means regarding them as merely a necessary supplement, 
or only as proper to be inserted in a complete collection of the 
poet’s works. The “ Venus and Adonis” is to be printed from 
the quarto of 1593; the “ Lucrece” from the quarto of 1594; 
the “ Sonnets” from the quarto of 1609, and “ The Passionate 
Pilgrim” from the octavo of 1599, compared with the reprint of 
1612, “‘ omitting the poems by other authors, fraudulently inserted 
by the bookseller, to which it is acknowledged Shakespeare has no 
claim.” We also extract the following observations with regard to 
the poems :— 

The collation of the Sonnets (many of them unquestionably autobiogra- 
phical, and others possibly written for third persons, a point of considerable 
interest, which will be duly considered in its place), and of the ‘* Venus 
and Adonis,” and ‘‘ Lucrece,” will correct many defects which have been 
allowed to remain in the various re-impressions of them: beautiful as the 
poems are, no editor seems to have thought it necessary to compare the 
reprints with the originals. By way of illustration it may be worth while 
to notice two or three errors in ‘‘ Lucrece.” The first occurs in the short 
dedication to Lord Southampton, where a word is omitted; a second is in 
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the body of the poem, after Tarquin has quitted Lucrece, and she is left 
to her own reflections. The original, as it is found in four copies which I 
have had an opportunity of consulting, is in these words : 


** Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion battered by the enemy ; 
Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted, 
Grossly engirt with daring infamy,” &c. 


It may be asserted that the whole beauty of this passage is absolutely 
ruined by the substitution of one word for another in the third line, which 
in Malone’s Shakespeare by Boswell, vol. xx. p. 173, runs thus :— 


** Her sacred table spotted, spoil’d, corrupted,” &c. 


To talk of a “ table” being “ spotted, spoil’d, corrupted,” and “ grossly 
engirt with daring infamy”’ is merely ridiculous; and to answer that it is 
a misprint is no excuse, since it inevitably leads to the corruption of all 
subsequent impressions, the text of which may be taken from this supposed 
authentic edition. A third instance is from nearer the conclusion of the 
poem, when Collatine and Lucrece meet, after she has sent for him :— 


** Both stood, like old acquaintance, in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance.” 


The sense seems so plain that it is impossible to mistake it, yet by the 
substitution of but for ‘ both” in the first line, the couplet is rendered 
something like sheer nonsense. 


The text of course will be Mr. Collier’s first consideration ; but 
he is also to append notes, care being taken to make them as few 
and concise as possible, so as not to encumber the volumes and not 
needlessly to distract the attention of the reader. The method 
which our editor is diligently to pursue and observe is first to settle 
the true reading; next to form an accurate judgment whether that 
reading is intelligible; and lastly, if a note be deemed by him 
necessary, to say no more than is absolutely required. 

Introductions, for the most part entirely new, will be prefixed, 
each play having its appropriate matter, conveying information 
respecting the origin of the plots and the performance of the dra- 
mas. No person who is acquainted with Mr. Collier’s past contri- 
butions to the history of our dramatic literature can for a moment 
doubt his competency with regard to each of these points. To him 
it is a labour of love to illustrate the masters of the Elizabethan 
period ; although the modesty with which he executes such ser- 
vices is as remarkable as the ability and the judgment which his 
performances display. 

The criticisms on Shakespeare by Coleridge, the German writers, 
and others who of late years have taken a wider and more intellec- 
tual range than formerly, will be consulted by our editor. He will 
also attend, as far as the lights can guide him, to the chronological 
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order of the plays, having in his possession highly important mate- 
rials for this purpose, with which his predecessors were unacquainted. 
And yet he confesses that he is unable to settle more than a few 
points satisfactorily about which Malone, Chalmers, and others 
rarely agree. There is one authority with reference to some of the 
plays which we are told has never before been adduced, viz., ‘* Eng- 
Jand’s Parnassus,” an octavo volume of more than 500 pages, which 
came out in 1600, that will be appealed to by Mr. Collier. This 
volume contains nearly 100 quotations to which the name or ini- 
tials of Shakespeare are appended. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” for 
example, is quoted eleven times. “ Richard III.” is quoted five 
times. Other of the dramas are also quoted, but such as are not 
may perhaps not have been written or acted before the year 1600. 
Such an inference may perhaps be made. However, as to about 
half the dramas of Shakespeare, it is confessed that we must still 
consider ourselves entirely destitute of anything approaching distinct 
information when they were first acted, much more when they were ~ 
first written. ‘‘ Of six-and-thirty plays, only seventeen were pub- 
lished during Shakespeare’s life.” 

An important portion of the first volume of the new edition (it 
is to consist of ‘‘ eight handsome demy octavo volumes”) will be 
devoted to the poet’s life. Mr. Collier will resort to no second-hand 
authorities, but will examine the original sources of information, 
from the register of his baptism to the proof of his will. The bio- 
graphy is to be introduced by a succinct history of the origin, rise, 
and progress of dramatic performances in this country, that the 
reader may be made acquainted with the precise condition of our 
stage and its poetry, at the time when Shakespeare first became 
connected with it. 

Such is to be the character of an edition which Mr. Collier has 
been for many years preparing, and which, there can be no doubt, 
will nearly supersede all that have gone before it; unless, indeed, 
pictorial illustrations recommend some of them, or the mere fact of 
cheapness. Whether pictures are to embellish the new work we 
have not been told; but from the size of it, and judging from the 
specimen page prefixed to the ‘‘ Reasons,” we presume that the 
price will not be increased by engravings to any great extent. It 
is a library edition that is required, comprising the latest discoveries 
and elucidations made by the continued efforts of celebrated anti- 
quaries and commentators; and this the publishers promise. The 
volumes to be issued periodically, commencing on the First of Feb- 
ruary, 1842. Hereafter Mr. Collier’s name will be closely associ- 
ated with that of William Shakespeare, and therefore immortalized. 
By the bye, he spells that name as we have copied him throughout. 
What would Charles Matthews have said to this part of the proceed- 
ing? Shall we not have some Reasons for this feature? 
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Art. II].—1. The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, Principal of 
the University of Glasgow. Edited by Davin Laine, Esq. 3 vols. 
Edinburgh: Ogle. 

2. Letters Illustrative of the Revolution in England, from 1646 to 1653. 
Edited by Henry Cary, M.A. Vol. I. Colburn. 


Mr. Laine, an eminent antiquary, has undertaken to give a com- 
plete and accurate edition of Baillie’s Letters and Journals, extend- 
ing from 1637 to 1662, two volumes of which have been published, 

and the third is shortly to appear. No satisfactory and correct 
copy of this distinguished man’s manuscripts has ever before been 
given tc the public, “although portions of them have appeared ; while 
almost every writer concerning the struggles civil and religious of 
the Great Revolution frequently quotes his authority. It can 
hardly be said that between the dates mentioned a year elapsed 
which was not marked by momentous events in British history, and 
the agitation of questions which were either mighty in themselves, 
or rendered most memorable by the manner of discussion, as well 
as by the persons who entered the fields of conflict. And certainly 
Robert Baillie was one of the most active, the most characteristic, 
and the most entertaining that the Scotch presbyterians furnished. 
There is much of honesty and independence as well as of bigotry in 
his writings, his feelings, and his conduct; and while he throws 
very considerable light upon the parties and the occurrences of the 
stirring period in which he flourished, he also affords an animated 
and minute insight into the manners and modes of thinking of the 
age, together with an unconscious self-portraiture that is racy and 
amusing, the more so on account of his numerous Scotticisms and 
pithy Doric. His descriptions, for example, are as expressive as 
they are quaint; his sentiments and opinions as plain as they are 
cogent and appropriate to the man. His learning, too, it is mani- 
fest, was very considerable, as might be at once “inferred from his 
high office of Principal of the University of Glasgow, and at a 
period when learning was held in real repute, even among the 
Puritan party ; and there more especially, without a question, than 
where the Cavalier pretensions come to be weighed. Profound 
and various erudition was required, had it only been to equip the 
polemical combatants for the arena of battle. An extracted sen- 
tence or two will confirm and illustrate what we have now stated. 

Baillie is writing concerning an expected visit by the King to Scot- 
land, whom he calls a “‘ sweite prince,” and of a certain change which 
had taken place, as well as how brought about, in his own mind, 

with regard to opposing his sovereign. He says, ‘I was latelie in 
the minde, that in no imaginable case, any prince might have been 
opposed. In all our questions I confesse no change bot in this 
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only; whereto I was brought, not by Parzeus, or Buchanan, or 
Junius Brutus, for their reasons and conclusions I yet scunner at; 
bot mainly by Bilsone de Subjectione.” ‘‘ Luther, Melancthon, 
Bucer, Martyr, Beza, Abbotts, Whittakers also gives leave to sub- 
jects, in some cases to defend themselves, where the prince is 
absolut from subjection to any man, bot not absolut from tye to 
the lawe of Church and State, whereto he is sworn, which is the 
case of all Christian Kings now, and ever also since the fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Baillie was an encourager and patron of learning, and maintained 
an extensive correspondence with persons abroad concerning his 
own studies, and the advancement of those of others. He wishes 


one that he “* would essaye to perswade some” at Amsterdam, ‘‘ who 
has good types and paper, to print, for their own great profit and 


scholler’s great use, ane Hebrew Bible, and Syriack New Testa- 


ment, in one volume, both with the poynts, in quantitie of our 
English poutch Bibles.” And he adds, “a million of thir would 
sell in two years.” He also writes for “ the Targum and Talmud,” 
&c. His own library seems to have been large, considering his 
income, and that the press did not daily groan as it does in our day. 
The orders he appears sometimes to have given for foreign books 
attest his love of learning, its range, and depth. 

But we are forestalling particulars; or rather are keeping at a 
distance from the main purpose of our paper, which is to present 
such passages as will illustrate the manners of the times in which 
Baillie lived, and bring before us vividly national and party charac- 
teristics ; not altogether leaving out such notices as furnish inter- 
esting sketches of individuals, the writer of the Letters himself 
necessarily figuring most prominently among the portraits. The 
grand historical events, the leading features of the great actors in 
the drama, are too familiar to every reader to require any critical 
treatment in our pages at present, or any anxiety to find corrobo- 
rations and corrections in the Principal's relics. 

The period at which the Letters commence was one of remark- 
able importance in the history of Scotland, Baillie being then parish 
minister of Kilwinning, in the shire of Ayr; for the service-book 
and the bishops were about to be forced upon the people; but with 
what prospect of success might have been augured from such Ama- 
zonian scenes as are described in the following passage :— 


Mr. William Annan, on the 1. of Timothy, ‘‘ 1 command that prayers 
be made for all men,” in the last half of his sermon, from the making of 
prayers, ran out upon the Liturgie, and spake for the defence of it in whole, 
and sundry most plausible parts of it, as well, in my poor judgment, as 
any in the Isle of Brittain could have done, considering all circumstances ; 
howsoever, he did maintain, to the dislyk of all in ane unfit tyme, that 
which was hinging in suspense betwixt the King and the countrey. Of 
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his sermon among us in the Synod, not a word ; bot in the towne among 
the women, a great dinne. ‘To- -morrow, Mr. John Lindsay, at the 
Bishop’s command, did preach; he is the New Moderator of Lanrick. At 
the ingoing of the pulpit, it is said that some of the women in his ear 
assured him, that if he should twitch the Service Book in his sermon, he 
should be rent out of the pulpit ; he took the advyce, and lett that matter 
alone. At the outgoing of the church, about 30 or 40 of our honestest 
women, in one voyce, before the Bishope and Magistrats, did fall in rayl- 
ing, cursing, scolding with clamours on Mr. William Annan: some two 
of the meanest were taken to the Tolbooth. All the day over, up and 
down the streets where he went, he got threats of sundry in words and 
looks; bot after supper, whill needleslie he will goe to visit the Bishop, 
who had taken his leave with him, he is not sooner on the causey, at nine 
o’clok, in a mirk night, with three or four Ministers with him, bot some 
hundreths of inraged women, of all qualities, are about him, with neaves, 
and staves, and peats, [ but] no stones: they beat him sore. 


But no stones! Baillie is a true Scot; a man unquestionably of 
strict integrity; but yet with not merely the religious exclusiveness 
which characterized every sect or church of his day, but with those 
national prejudices which form, perhaps, an essential attribute in 
the highest instances of patriotism. He was as earnest a champion 
in behalf of Presbytery, to the fierce denunciation and strong- 
handed destruction of Episcopacy, as any of the wives who pelted 
and buffeted the apologists and advocates of the Liturgie, that was 
forced upon Scotland, could prove themselves. He buckled on his 
armour with alacrity, it mattered not what the scene or opportunity 
might be. In the pulpit he was a thunderer; in his writings he 
was the nationally admired assailant of Laud,—instance the for- 
midable ‘* Ladensium Autokatakrisis, or the Canterburian’s Self- 
Conviction ;” and he took the field in good earnest as one of the 
chaplains of the Scots army when it marched into England. It is 
amusing to observe how his heart warms towards Auld Scotland 
and her sons in arms; and how he vauntingly contrasts these with 
England and the English. The Southrons are in his eyes little 
better than arrant cowards and gross gluttons :— 


It would have done you good (he says) to have casten your eyes athort 
our brave and rich Hill, as oft I did, with great contentment and joy, for I 
(quoth the wren) was there among the rest, being chosen preacher by the 
gentlemen of our shyre, who came late with my Lord of Eglintoun. I 
furnished to half a dozen of good fellows musquets and picks, and to my 
son a broadsword. I carried myself, as the fashion was, a sword, and a 
couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle ; but I promise for the offence of no 
man, except a robber in the way; for it was our part alone to pray and 
preach for the encouragement of our countrymen, which I did to my 
power most cheerfullie. 
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He goes on to tell how the “ Hill was garnished on the toppe, 
towards the south and east, with our mounted canon, well near to 
the number of fortie great and small.” ‘‘ Our marche did much 
affraye the English campe.” “It was thought the countrey of 
England was more afraid for the barbaritie of his highlanders than 
of any other terror; these of the English that came to visit our 
campe, did gaze much with admiration upon these souple fellows, 
with their playds, targes, and dorlachs.” Such are some of the 
good man’s self-complacent and congratulatory sentiments; such a 
few of his descriptive touches. ‘ Our captaines, for the most part, 
barons or gentlemen of good note; our lieutenants almost all sojours 
who had served over sea in good charges.” Besides, ‘ Everie com- 
panie had, flying at the Captaine’s tent-doore, a brave new colour 
stamped with the Scottish Armes, and this ditton, For Christ’s 
Croun and Covenant, in golden letters.” The General had “ a brave 
royal tent,” but it was not set up. Nevertheless “his constant 
guard was some hundreds of our lawiers, musqueteers, under Durie 
and Hope’s command, all the way standing in armes, with cocked 
matches before his gate, well apparelled.” Also, “ Our sojours 
grew in experience of armes, in courage, in favour dailie.” Most 
of them were “ stoute young plowmen.” ‘The sight of ‘ the nobles 
and their beloved pastors dailie raised their hearts.” What made 
them ‘all so resolute for battell as could be wished,” were ‘the 
good sermons and prayers, morning and even, under the roof of 
heaven, to which their drumms did call them for bells ; the remon- 
strances very frequent of the goodness of our cause,—of their con- 
duct hitherto by a hand clearlie divine; also Leslie his skill and 
fortoun.” 

The sketch of the General, with a few particulars connected with 
him, must be quoted without a break :— 


We were feared that emulation among our nobles might have done 
harme, when they should be mett in the fields ; bot such was the wisdome 
and authoritie of that old, little, crooked souldier, that all, with ane incre- 
dible submission, from the beginning to the end, gave over themselves to 
be guided by him, as if he had been Great Solyman. Certainlie the obe- 
dience of our Nobles to that man’s advyces was as great as their forbears 
wont to be to their King’s commands: yet that was the man’s understand- 
ing of our Scotts humours, that gave out, not onlie to the nobles, bot to 
verie mean gentlemen, his directions in a verie homelie and simple forme, 
as if they had been bot the advyces of their neighbour and companion ; for 
as he rightlie observed, a difference would be used in commanding sojours 
of fortune, and of sojours voluntars, of which kinde the most part of our 
camp did stand. He keeped dailie in the Castle of Dunce ane honourable 
table for the nobles and strangers with himself, for gentlemen waiters 
thereafter, at a long syde table. I had the honour, by accident, one day 
to be his chaplaine at table, on his left hand; the fare was as became a 
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Generall in tyme of warre: not so curious be farr as Arundaill’s to our 
nobles; bot ye know that the English sumptuositie, both in warr and 
peace, is despised by all their neighbours. 


The plight of the Scots was not always so gratifying, nor their 
conduct so exemplary. But we go not into the history of the march 
or of the fortunes of the army. We keep with as much closeness 
as possible to the minister and his more special conduct and 
sketches. 

Having returned to Kilwinning, he was ere long summoned to 
accompany the Scots Commissioners to London. ‘This is the cha- 
racteristic account of part of the journey: “‘ On Monday morning we 
came that twentie myle (from Ware) to London before sun-rising ; all 
weell, horse and men, as we could wish; diverse merchants and their 
servants with us, on little naigs; the way extreamlie foule and deep, 
the journeys long and continued, sundrie of us unaccustomed with 
travell, we took it for God’s singular goodness that all of us were 
so preserved; none in the companie held better out than I and my 
man, and our little noble naigs. We were by the way great ex- 
penses ; their inns are all like palaces; no wonder they extors their 
guests.” It appears that he was never adequately paid for the 
expenses of his journey; whereas others connected with the com- 
mission seem to have been well rewarded. His own outlay, not to 
speak of services, was far from being remunerated; having also had 
“to keep ane young gentleman to attend me all that 8 months, 
whose expenses in apparell and purse I did bear.” Still, ‘* As for 
me, I seek no recompense; onlie if my reall and true charges may 
be defrayed to me, I will thank God and my Lord Chancellor for 
that favour; or if this my desyre may be found to his Lordship to 
be unreasonable, or may tend to anie long or publick agitation, I 
require no more favour bot that it may be suppressed; for my 
meane estate hath not, thanks to God, so farr ever prevailed over 
the honestie of my mind that I would choose to have my name tossed 
for large soumes.” 

All this is highly characteristic of the writer, and so are the fol- 
lowing “ instructions to Mr. Alexander Cunninghame,” belonging 
to an earlier date than when the minister was in London him- 
self :— 


If in your way ye have occasion to divert for three or four dayes to 
Cambridge, or if at your leisure ye go to it from London, see Dr. Ward: 
try of him the secret, how Arminianisme hes spread so much there; how 
Shelfurde’s absurdities pleases him; how they were gott printed there, with 
such approbation of so manie fellowes, and Dr. Beell Vice-chanceller for 
the tyme; if the book was called in, and any censure inflicted on the 
approvers. His colleague in the professicn, Dr. Colings, is verie courteous: 
sift him what he avows of Arminianisme and Canterburian poperie; they 
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say he is farr on, and opposit to Ward. Conferre with that Dr. Beel, and 
try if ye find him a papist. I think Dr. Coosings be at Oxfoord, bot if he 
be at Cambridge, conferre much with him: he is thought the maine penner 
of our Scotish Liturgie: if he will be plaine with yow, ye will see what 
that faction would be at. Be cannie in your Conferences, laist they take 
yow foraspye. Visit their fair Bibliothecks and manuscripts. Try who 
are fervent and able opposits there to Canterburie’s way, and let your chief 
acquaintance be with them: beware of our countreymen Hay and Ares- 
kine, for I heare they are corrupt. At London acquaint yourself with 
Holdsworth, lecturer at Grasham Inne; [and] with Dr. Featley the author 
of Pelagius Redivivus: try how they can be silent to see Poperie growing. 
Search for the author of the Holie Table, Name and Thing. Try the pre- 
sent estate of Burton, Bastwick, and Prin [Prynne]; also of Lincolne, 
Bishop Davenant, and Hall: if they be there, conferre much with them ; 
see if they be opposit to all Arminianisme, to bowing to the altar. Try 


what crucifixes and new images are at Paule’s and the Chappell; and if 
Burton’s complaints be reasonable. 


Again,— 


Wale your privat tymes that ye be not marked. Try of some discreet 
Alderman the grounds why London did not joyne against the Scotts ; 
what hopes there is of a Parliament, and taking order with the Canter- 
burians for their Arminianisme and Poperie; if there be any correspondence 
betuixt Con and Canterburie, betuixt him and Rome, and what evidences 
of it; what is the charge of Sir William Hamilton, the Queen’s agent at 
Rome ; if the Prince’s letter to the Pope from Spain be disavowed: There 
are ane hundred such things as thir, whereof ye will have occasion, if ye be 
diligent, to find the ground, and the very root. Search who is about the 
Prince, if they be orthodoxe, and if any of the chaplains be honest. 


Every letter shows, more or less, that the conscientious and sin- 
cere writer had constantly many and weighty concerns upon his 
mind; and also that he cherished no mean idea of his own import- 
ance. Nor, when we consider the offices he was put to, while with 
the Commissioners, are we to regard him as an insignificant person- 
age. He was, for instance, appointed “ for the convincing of that 
prevalent faction against which I have written.” He was “ put to 
the labour of frequent writing.” And, referring to Laud, he says, 
with great glee, “ It is laid upon me to give his little Grace the last 
stroak, to make, as we hope, his funerall.” 

While Baillie was in London, that celebrated state affair, the 
trial of Strafford, took place, regarding which we find many minute 
details and vivid notices. Our extracts from this part of the letters 
and journals will not be thought too lengthy. To begin with 
the beginning :— 


All things here goes as our heart could wish. The Lieutenant of Ire- 
land came bot on Monday to toun late; on Tuesday rested; on Wednes- 
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day came to Parliament; bot ere night, he was caged. Intollerable pryde 
and oppression cryes to Heaven for a vengeance. The Lower House closed 
their doores; the Speaker keeped the keyes till his accusation was con- 
cluded. Thereafter, Mr. Pym went up, with a number at his back, to the 
Higher House, and, in a prettie short speech, did, in name of the Lower 
House, and in name of the Commons of all England, accuse Thomas Earle 
of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of high treasone, and required his 
person to be arreisted till probation might be heard. So Pym and his pack 
were removed; the Lords began to consult on that strange and unexpected 
motion. ‘The word goes in haste to the Lord Lieutenant, where he was 
with the King: with speed he comes to the House: he calls rudely at the 
doore, James Maxwell keeper of the Black-Rod, opens; his Lordship, with 
a proud glouming countenance, makes towards his place at the boord-head: 
bot at once manie bids him void the House; so is forced in confusion to 
goe to doore till he was called. After consultation, being called in, he 
stands, bot is commanded to kneell, and, on his knees, to hear the sen- 
tence. Being on his knees, Ife is delyvered to the keeper of the Black- 
Rod, to be prisoner till he was cleared of these crymes the House of Com- 
mons did charge him with. He offered to speak, bot was commanded to 
be gone without a word. Inthe outer roome James Maxwell required 
him, as prisoner, to deliver his sword; when he had gotten it, he cryes, 
with a loud voyce, for his man to carrie my Lord Lieutenant’s sword. This 
done, he makes through a number of people towards his coatch, all gazeing, 
no man capping to him, before whom that morning the greatest of England 
would have stood discovered: all crying, What is the matter! He said, 
A small matter I warrand yow! They replyed, Yes indeed, high treason 
is a small matter! Coming to the place where he expected his coatch, it 
was not there ; so he behooved to returne that same way through a world 
of gazeing people. When at last he had found his coatch, and was enter- 
ing, James Maxwell told him, Your Lordship is my prisoner, and must go 
in my coatch ; so he behooved to doe. 


Let us now proceed to Westminster Hall :— 


At the north end was set a throne for the King; and a chayre for the 
Prince ; before it lay a large wooll-seck, covered with green, for my Lord 
Steward, the Earle of Arundaill; beneath it lay two other secks for my 
Lord Keeper and the Judges, with the rest of the Chancerie, all in their 
red robes. Beneath this a little table for four or fyve Clerks of the Parlia- 
ment in their black gouns; round about these some furmes covered with 
green freese, whereupon the Earles and Lords did sitt in their red robes, 
of that same fashion, lyned with the same whyte ermin skinnes, as yow see 
the robes of our Lords when they ryde in Parliament; the Lords on their 
right sleeve having two barres of whyte skinnes, the Viscounts two and 
ane half, the Earles three, the Marquess of Winchester three and ane half. 
England hath no more Marquesses: and he bot one late upstart creature of 
Queen Elizabeth’s. Hamilton goes here bot among the Earles, and that a late 
one. Dukes, they have none in Parliament: York, Richmond, and Buck- 
inghame are but boyes; Lennox goeth among the late Earles. Behinde 
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the formes where the Lordes sitt, there is a barr, covered with green: at 
the one end standeth the Committee of eight or ten gentlemen, appoynted 
by the House of Commons to pursue; at the midst there is a little dask, 
where the prisoner Strafford stands and sitts as he pleaseth, together with 
his keeper, Sir William Balfour, the Lieutenant of the Tower. At the 
back of this is a dask, for Strafford’s four secretars, who carries his papers, 
and assists him in writing and reading; at their side is a voyd for witnesses 
to stand; and behinde them a long dask at the wall of the room for Straf- 
ford’s counsell-at-law, some five or six able lawers, who were [not] per- 
mitted to disputt in matter of fact, but questions of right, if any should be 
incident. This is the order of the House below on the floore; the same 
that is used daily in the Higher House. Upon the two sides of the House, 
east and west, there arose a stage of elevin ranks of formes, the highest 
touching almost the roof; everie one of these formes went from the one 
end of the roome to the other, and contained about fortie men; the two 
highest were divided from the rest by a raill, and a raill cutted off at everie 
end some seatts. The gentlemen of the Lower House did sitt within the 
raile, others without. All the doores were keeped verie straitlie with guards; 
we alwayes behooved to be there a little after five in the morning. My 
Lord Willoughbie Earle of Lindesay, Lord Chamberland of England, (Pem- 
broke is Chamberland of the Court,) ordered the House, with great diffi- 
cultie. James Maxwell, Black-Rod was great usher; a number of other 
servant gentlemen and knights assisted. By favour we got place within 
the raille, among the Commons. The House was full dailie before seven ; 
against eight the Earle of Strafford came in his barge from the Tower, 
accompanied with the Lieutenant and a guard of musqueteers and halber- 
ders. The Lords, in their robes, were sett about eight; the King was 
usuallie halfe an howre before them; he came not into his throne, for that 
would have marred the action ; for it is the order of England, that when 
the King appears, he speaks what he will, bot no other speaks in his pre- 
sence. At the back of the throne, there was two roomes on the two sydes; 
in the one did Duke de Vanden, Duke de Vallet, and other French nobles 
sitt; inthe other, the King, the Queen, Princesse Mary, the Prince Elector, 
and some Court ladies; the tirlies, that made them to be secret, the King 
brake doun with his own hands; so they satt in the eye of all, bot little 
more regarded than if they had been absent; forthe Lords satt all covered ; 
these of the Lower House, and all other except the French noblemen, satt 
discovered when the Lords came, not else. A number of ladies wes in 
boxes, above the railes, for which they payed much money. It was dailie 
the most glorious Assemblie the Isle could afford; yet the gravitie not 
such as I expected; oft great clamour without about the doores; in the 
intervalles, while Strafford was making readie for answers, the Lords gott 
alwayes to their feet, walked and clattered; the Lower House men too 
loud clattering; after ten hours, much publick eating, not onlie of confec- 
tions, bot of flesh and bread, bottles of beer and wine going thick from 
mouth to mouth without cups, and all this in the King’s eye. 


We need not go into the trial, merely further quoting regarding 
the conduct of it, that ‘ the Chamberland and Black Rod went and 
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fetched in my Lord Strafford ; he was always in the same sute of 
black, as in dole. At the entrie he gave a low courtesie, proceed- 
ing a little he gave a second, when he came to his dask a third, then 
at the barr, the fore-face of his dask, he kneeled: ryesing quicklie, 
he saluted both sydes of the Houses, and then satt doun. Some 
few of the Lords lifted their hats to him: this was his dailie car- 
riage.” 

Having again returned to Kilwinning, Baillie was ere lon 
appointed Principal of the University of Glasgow. But before 
following him thither, let us hear what were some of the vices with 
which he had to battle as a parochial pastor, and also with what 
freedom he reproved the gentle and no doubt the semple. 


1 had been oft grieved with the excessive drinking of sundry of my 
parochiners: when my Lord Eglintoun’s daughter, my Lady Yester, was 
going to be married, I went over and admonished my Lord and his chil- 
dren, and his servants, that they would beware of excesse; and in regard 
my Lord Seatoun, Lord Semple, and other papists, would be present, I 
entreated the ordinar exercises of religion in the family might not be 
omitted, for their pleasure; notwithstanding all were omitted. My Lord 
Eglintoun himself stayed out of the Kirk on Sonday afternoon to bear my 
Lord Seatoun company. My Lord Montgomerie having invited all the 
company to his house, there was among the Lords more drink than 
needed ; among some of the gentlemen and servants evident drunkenness. 
One that served a gentleman of my flock, who oft before had been exces- 
sive in drinking, within two days being in companie with a gentleman of 
our neighbour paroche, with whom at Newcastle, when both had been in 
drink, he had ane idle quarrell, they fell in words, though neither then 
was drunk, the other strook him dead with a whinger at one stroke, and 
for this his rashness, had his head the next day stroke off by the Justice. 
It had been a verie great losse of both the young gentlemen. The day 
thereafter, being Sonday, I was in high passion, Satan having so much 
prevailed at my elbow, and in the zeale of God, in presence of all, did 
sharplie rebuke all sins came in my way, especiallie drunkenness and cold- 
ryfness in religion; somewhat also of the breach of Covenant was spoken. 
This was evill taken by manie of the Lords, bot Callendar was most dis- 
pleased. Eglintoun thought himself publicklie taxed, aud complained to 
eurie one he mett with. To all that spoke to me I replyed, I had not 
spoken anything personallie, bot when upon so horrible occasion God's 
Spirit had moved me, from the word of God, to rebuke open sin, if any 
took it in evill part, they behoved to know I was the servant of God, and 
would not spare to reprove sin in the face of King Charles, let be of all the 
Earles of Scotland; and if this displeased them, I wish they were assured 
it should be bot a beginning; so long as they were my parochiners they 
should have much more of it. When my Lord Eglintoun some twenty 
days thereafter drew me by and admonished me sharplie of that day’s 
extravagancie and fume (as he spake) I told him I had done nought bot 
my dutie, whereof I did not repent, nor would not be directed by him in 
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my sermons, and if he was displeased with my ministrie he should not be 
long troubled with it. 


So much for clerical freedom of reproof and for the manners of 
the higher orders in Ayrshire, two centuries ago; a county cele- 
brated in the history of the Reformation and of Covenanting. 

Baillie not only obtained the preferment of Principal of an ancient 
university, but in 1643 he was chosen as one of the deputation of 
ministers from Scotland to sit in the celebrated Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. The second volume closes with his return to Scot- 
land, after having with his colleagues ‘‘ wrestled through the whole 
Confession.” 

The Letters illustrative of the Revolution in England from 1646 
to 1653, edited by Mr. Cary, are from the originals in the Bodleian 
Library, the writers being Fairfax, Cromwell, Sancroft, Hammond, 
Sir Walter Strickland, and many other eminent persons of the same 
time. Those by Cromwell are to appear in the second volume. 
Of course these Letters treat of, or concern many matters, political 
and religious, which are noticed in Baillie’s correspondence and 
journals; and much of the feelings of the Independents is to be 
found in them, whom the Scotchman hated about as bitterly as he 
did Episcopacy or even Roman Catholicism. The Letters them- 
selves are valuable necessarily in two ways: they not only illustrate 
and confirm important points in the annals of the country, but are 
characteristic even of the personal and private life of their respective 
authors. 

Charles’s flight from Oxford is a subject which occupies some of 
the most interesting of the papers edited by Mr. Cary. It was 
rumoured at first, and even gladly received by many in London and 
among the Presbyterian party in England, that his flight was 
towards the metropolis. But the truth soon became known, which 
was that the King went direct to the Scots army at Newark. We 
need not go into the particulars of the manner of his treatment by 
the cannie people; such as the urgency with which they pressed 
him at Newcastle to subscribe the Covenant, in order that the 
Presbyterian form of church government might be established 
throughout Great Britain. To this, however, he was extremely 
averse, and yet he appears to have meditated compliance, at least 
externally and for a time, in order to facilitate some arrangement 
that concerned the stability of his throne and the future accomplish- 
ment of his internal purposes. Accordingly we find that he con- 
sulted some of the bishops with regard to the extent to which his 
moral obligations and his real principles would allow him to yield, 
or profess to comply ; and the following are parts of the answer 
which Duppa, the Bishop of Salisbury, and Juxon, the Bishop of 
London, jointly returned :— 
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May it please your Majesty,—In obedience to your majesty’s commands, 
we have advised upon that proposition, and your majesty’s doubt arising 
thereon ; and, according to our duty, and your majesty’s strict charge laid 
upon us, we shall deliver our opinions, and the sense we have of it, plainly 
and freely, to the best of our understandings; nor shall we fail in point of 
fidelity, however we may in judgment. The doubt is touching the lawful- 
ness of a temporary compliance in matters of religion, in the state they 
now here stand; that is, (as we apprehend it,) whether your majesty may, 
without breach of your oath, and with a safe conscience, permit for some 
time the exercise of the directory, for worship and practice of discipline, as 
they are nowused, and stand enjoined by ordinance. * * Taking therefore your 
majesty’s settled determination touching the church for a foundation immove- 
able, and this proposition (in your majesty’s design) as a means subservient 
thereunto ; considering also the condition your majesty’s affairs now stand 
in, being destitute of all means compulsory, or of regaining what is lost by 
force ; we cannot conceive in this your majesty’s condescension any viola- 
tion of that oath, whereof your majesty is so justly tender, but that your 
majesty doth thereby still continue to preserve and protect the church by 
the best ways and means you have left you, (which is all the oath can be 
supposed to require ;) and that the permission intended, (whereby, in some 
men’s apprehension, your majesty may seem to throw down what you desire 
to build up,) is not only by your majesty allowed to that end, but, as your 
majesty stands persuaded, probably fitted for the effecting it in some mea- 
sure. And as your majesty will stand clear (in our judgments, at least) 
in respect of your oath, which is principally to be regarded, so neither do 
we think your majesty will herein trespass in point of conscience; because 
your majesty, finding them already settled, and (as it were) in possession, 
do only (what in other cases is usual) not disturb that possession while the 
differences are in bearing; or (which is more justifiable) permit that which 
you cannot hinder if you would: not commanding it, (for that may vary 
the case,) but, which possibly may be better liked, leaving it upon that 
footing it now stands, enjoined by authority of the houses, which is found 
strong enough to enforce obedience ; which intendment of your majesty 
would stand more clear, if this point of a temporary toleration were not 
laid as the principal of the proposition, (as now it may seem to be standing 
in the front,) but as an accessory and necessary concession for the more 
peaceable proceeding in the business. 


The Scots, however, by withdrawing into their own country, and* 
consigning the king to the English Commissioners, rendered the 
advice of the casuists at that time unnecessary. 

It must ever be the result of revolutionary movements and violent 
political agitation, that a nation be divided and subdivided into fac- 
tions; and that what may have been at the first a great and united 
section, will split into sundry pieces, and be nearly as fiercely 
opposed one my another as were originally the two sides of the civil 
dissension. A striking illustration of this will be found in the 


jealousies and the want of confidence which arose between the Par- 
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liament and the revolutionary army before the death of Charles, 
The majority of the army consisted of Independents, and powerful 
parties in both Houses of Parliament were anxious to have the 
whole of the troops disbanded that were not actually required for 
garrison duty, the moment that the king was completely in the 
hands of his enemies. This intention of disbanding was the occa- 
sion of much bitter feeling; the soldiery perceiving the motives 
which dictated the measure, and insisting on indemnity, protection, 
and the payments of arrears before they should lay down their arms, 
and be not only refused the free exercise of religion and perfect 
liberty of conscience, but be exposed to prosecutions for what had 
occurred in the course of the war. The following are extracts and 
specimens of the strong remonstrances urged on the subject :— 


Hath anything been desired by us that had not been promised us, or 
than we have just cause to expect? if there hath, then let it and the 
authors thereof perish. But can the parliament, upon misinformation, pass 
us for enemies, and we not therein perceive the design of our enemies ? 
Can we be satisfied with a compliment, when our fellow-soldiers suffer at 
every assize for acts merely relating to the war? Is it not our lives we 
seek for? Where shall we be secure, when the mere envy of a malicious 
person is sufficient to destroy us? Were our enemies in the fields with 
their swords in their hands, we should expect no more than a bare com- 
mand, and a divine protection in our endeavours to free ourselves. But 
it is another and a far worse enemy we have to deal with; who, like foxes, 
lurk in their dens, and cannot be dealt with, though discovered; being 
protected by those who are intrusted with the government of the kingdom. 
It is the grief of our hearts that we cannot desire our own securities with- 
out the hazard of your honour, if but in speaking in our behalf. When shall 
we see justice dispensed without partiality ? or when shall the weal of the 
public be singly sought after and endeavoured? Can this Irish expedition 
be anything else but a design to ruin, and break this army in pieces? Cer- 
tainly, reason tells us, it can be nothing else; otherwise, why are not those 
who have been made instruments in our country’s deliverance again thought 
worthy to be employed? or why are such (who for their miscarriages have 
been cast out of the army) thought fit to be intrusted, and those members 
of the army encouraged and preferred to that service, when they are, for 
the most part, such as (had they considered their just demerits) might 
rather have expected an ejection than employment. 


The following is another extract from this firm and spirited 
letter :— 


But we are confident that your honour cannot but perceive that this plot is 
but a mere cloak for some who have lately tasted of sovereignty, and, being 
lifted beyond the ordinary sphere of servants, seck to become masters, and 
degenerate into tyrants. We are earnest therefore with your honour to 
use your utmost endeavours, that before any other or further proposal be 
sent to us, our expectations may be satisfied ; and if they are not, we con- 
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ceive ourselves and our friends as bad as destroyed, being exposed to the 
mercilessness of our malicious enemies: and shall your honour, or any 
other faithful servant to the state, be appointed for the service of Ireland, 
and accept of that employment, we must of necessity, (contrary to our 
desires) show ourselves averse to that service, until our just desires be 
granted, the rights and liberties of the subjects of England vindicated and 
maintained, and then, as God and our own consciences bear us witness, 
shall we testify to the kingdom, the integrity of our hearts to the service of 
Ireland, and our forward actions shall demonstrate the sincerity of our 
expressions in reference to that employment. Once more, we are earnest 
with your honour for your assistance ; without it we are like to be wholly 
ruined ; and having obtained it, may be enabled, as in duty we are bound, 
to express ourselves. 


The soldiers addressed the Commissioners at Holmby in the terms 
we now quote :— 


May it please the honourable commissioners of parliament, we, the sol- 
diery now under his excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax’s command, have this 
day, by the general consent of the soldiery, manifested our true love to 
the parliament and kingdom, by endeavouring to prevent a second war, 
discovered by them of some men privately to take away the king, to the 
end he might side with that intended army to be raised, which, if effected, 
would be to the utter undoing of the whole kingdom. We shall be able 
and willing to bring our testimony, when called for, who are the plotters 
and contrivers therein, this being the only way and means to prevent all 
those forementioned, that might unhappily come upon us and this whole 
kingdom, whose weal we have always endeavoured, with the hazard of our 
lives, and the blood of many of our fellow-soldiers and commanders ; this 
being the only thing presented to us, which put us on our late action for 
the preservation of the king’s person, and furthering the parliament’s pro- 
ceedings, together with the commissioners’ great care to effect the same, 
and to discharge the trust reposed in them. 

Holmby, June 3, 1647. 


Sir Thomas Fairfax at the same date with that of the soldiers’ 
letter just quoted, to which he refers when he speaks of the ‘‘inclosed 
paper,” thus writes to the Speaker :— 


Mr. Speaker,—This day I received advertisement from Holdenby, that 
the soldiers of that party formerly assigned to attend the commissioners 
there, together with some others belonging to the army, (of whose number 
or quality I have had no account, nor how they came thither,) have of 
themselves undertaken, by placing other and stronger guards about the 
king than formerly, to secure his majesty from being secretly conveyed 
away. The grounds they allege for the attempt you may gather from the 
inclosed paper, which is the very same copy sent to me in a letter from 
thence ; being, as it seemeth, a kind of declaration presented to your com- 
missioners there by the said soldiers, to set forth their grounds and inten- 
tions in the said undertaking. I understand, that colonel Graves is there- 
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upon secretly slipt away, and therefore I have immediately orderéd colonel 
Whalley’s regiment to march up thither, and himself (in the room of colonel 
Graves) to attend the commissioners, and take the charge of the guard 
necessary to be kept there, for the prevention of any dangers or inconveni- 
encies that might ensue. This I thought my duty to signify unto you, 
that I might understand the further pleasure of both houses thereupon. I 
remain your humble servant, T. Farrrax. 


The army began to march towards London; its quarrel with the 
Parliament became more stern; and each now bethought itself of 
gaining over the unfortunate and virtually imprisoned king to its 
interests and party. We quote a letter that gives intimation of the 
Opposite purposes :— 


Honourable Sir,— We had very late this afternoon an information given 
us, that Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Hammond, (two of the king’s chaplains, ) 
Mr. Kirke, Mr. Leveston, and Mr. Henry Murray, (all of the bedchamber 
to the king,) were gone to the king at Hatfield, and had access to his per- 
son, which we thought ourselves in duty obliged immediately to know of 
the General, (especially in regard that the two chaplains were desired for- 
merly, and the houses forbore to give any resolution therein,) which we 
have done, since our despatch this day, by colonel White and Mr. Povey ; 
and the General tells us, that it is very true the king wrote to him for those 
two chaplains about a fortnight since, but he never gave him answer; 
whereat the king was angry; and that he hears they are at Hatfield, but 
by no order of his; and that the commissioners there, who have power to 
restrain their coming, will not direct colonel Whalley so to do: and colonel 
Whalley, on the other hand, conceives he hath not power to debar their 
access without the commissioners’ order; and thus between both, they have 
freedom, whereof we thought fit to acquaint you; as also, that the General 
then told us, that a resolution was taken to draw back some of the quarters 
of the army as far as Wycombe, Beaconsfield, Oakingham, Marlow, and 
Henley, but the head quarters will remain here, in expectation of your fur- 
ther answer to their desires, sent up this day by colonel White and Mr. 
Povey. 


The Parliament however was powerful enough to remove the two 
chaplains, although the king must have perceived that the army was 
more ready to side with him and to meet his views, than the other. 
Into the waverings of hope, the vacillations of factions, sometimes 
the prospect of agreement and peace between them, so as that the 
king might without much apparent difficulty have been restored to 
liberty and modified power, we do not strive to guide the reader of 
our few and disjointed extracts. But some of the observations of 
N. Hobart will indicate how strangely and nicely the balances 
sometimes vibrated :— 


When I wrote last to you, I had been with Sir John Berkeley, one of 
his majesty’s agitators (for that is now the word), who told me he had a 
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confidence (almost equal to an assurance) that the chief officers were firm 
to the king; and that the agitators, notwithstanding a prevalent party in 
the parliament, were not able to oppose them, so that they were upon a 
design to make sub-agitators. This was the sum of what I then intended. 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Huntington, are still the same; insomuch that 
Henry Martin, that flagellum principum, said publicly that Cromwell was 
king-ridden. Truly there are such divisions and sub-divisions, both in 
the parliament and army, that I want art to make a table of them. The 
duke of Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, and Ormond, were at Hamp- 
ton Court, on Friday last, sent for by the King, with the allowance both 
of the parliament and army, but commanded away on Saturday by the 
houses : this caused a great consternation at court, and has raised in all 
men sad and ominous thoughts. The Scots are very busy, have a great 
influence upon the parliament, and no small interest (by that means) in 
the army. His majesty’s answer to the propositions will never be for- 
given by that nation. But, alas, this is but a pretence ; for how can they 
forgive him whom they have betrayed and sold ? 


We shall close with part of a letter by Sir Thomas Knyvett, 
which breathes a different tone from any to be found in Baillie’s 
collection. The stout cavalier would have reposed no confidence in 
the Calvinistic Principal's doctrines and purposes :— 


Sir, I confess I never fancied a conjunction with the Scots, either in 
their laws civil, or their spiritual discipline, much less to join in a cove- 
nant and arms with so treacherous a nation against my own prince and 
countrymen, as at first; nor can I humour a thought yet of assisting them 
against these; for though I know our English rulers now stink in the 
nostrils of all loyal true-hearted subjects, yet sure I am, I shall join with 
the cunninger traitors of the two; and therefore let Presbyterians and 
Independents fight till I part them. But it is so far from coming to that, 
as it is now noised up and down, that a reconciliation and compliance is a 
working between the two factions; which, if once composed, the next 
effect sure must be a marriage between a Presbyterian Incubus and an 
Independent Succubus, to beget a new generation of devils for the next 
parliament ; or rather for the continuation of this, so well grounded in 
diabolical principles. 





Art. 1V.—Narrative of a Recent:-Imprisonment in China, after the Wreck 
of the Kite. By Joun Lee Scorr. Dalton. 


TuIs narrative is dedicated to the Lord Mayor, and consists of as 
interesting a story of shipwreck and captivity as we have ever read, 
possessing all the features of simplicity and modesty that may be 
expected from a young and intelligent tar. But circumstances 
combine to give the unpretending little volume special value at the 
present time, China being the object of the intensest curiosity, and 
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hardly ever penetrated or seen by Europeans beyond its most 
extreme boundaries. This narrative, by laying before us an unvar- 
nished tale of what the author observed of life and manners in the 
celestial empire, will therefore be sought after and greedily perused 
by every person who admires merit, who loves to hear of adventure, 
who sympathizes with the afflicted and unfortunate, and who desires 
to learn aught of strange races and locked countries, 

Scott was one of four apprentices on board the Kite, a brig of 
281 tons, commanded by Mr. John Noble. She sailed from Shields 
to Bordeaux in July 1839, thence in October to the Mauritius, 
with a cargo of wines, and early in the following year to Madras, 
where she was taken up by government to carry stores to the Bri- 
tish fleet destined for China. Having arrived at Chusan a little too 
late to witness the capture of the place, she made a trip or two, and 
was wrecked off the coast, at the mouth of the Yeang-tze-Keang 
river. Several of the crew died of dysentery ; the captain and his 
baby were lost; Mrs. Noble and some of the party took to the 


jolly-boat and were saved ; while others, among whom was Scott, 


collected and lashed together spars to make a raft, when to their 
great surprise they found themselves surrounded by Chinese boats, 
two of them large ones, and full of soldiers. The poor cast-aways 
were made prisoners, and during five months’ captivity were exposed 
to extreme suffering, cruel and wanton insult. It is only necessary 
for us, after these few preliminary facts, to follow the author in his 
narrative, picking out or abridging some of the more arresting 
passages and vivid unlaboured descriptions, omitting any further 
particulars of the sad shipwreck. After having explained the man- 
mer in which they were forced towards the shore, he says,— 


We reached the shore about three in the morning; and the Chinese 
made signs to us, that if we would follow them, they would give us some- 
thing to eat: we accordingly walked after them until we arrived at a small 
village, which consisted of a few miserable mud huts, with but one respect- 
able brick house; but from these few huts a swarm of men, women, and 
children, poured out on our approach. We were taken into an outhouse, 
one half of which was occupied by an immense buffalo, and in the other 
half was a cane-bed with musquito-curtains; in one corner was a ladder, 
leading to a loft containing another couch. They now brought us some 
hot rice, and a kind of preserved vegetable: we contented ourselves with 
the rice and a basin of tea, the preserve being so exceedingly nasty we 
could none of us eat it. Whilst in this place, a Chinese, who seemed 
the superior of the village, and doubtless was the owner of the one brick 
house, brought a piece of paper written upon in Chinese characters, and 
made signs for one of us to write upon it; intimating, at the same time, 
that he had written some account of us on this paper, and that he wanted 
an account in our writing; which I accordingly gave him, stating the time 
and cause of our shipwreck, and also our present situation; hoping that 
he would take it to the mandarin of the district, and that from him it might 
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be forwarded to the authorities at Chusan, who might thus learn where we 
were, and take some steps for our return to the fleet. When it was broad 
daylight, we mentioned the name of Ningpo; and they made signs, that if 
we would go with them, they would show us the way there; so we started, 
as we imagined, for Ningpo. Having no trousers, and my only clothing 
being a flannel-shirt, and a black-silk handkerchief round my head, which 
Twizeil had given me when in the maintop, they gave me a piece of 
matting; but this proving rather an encumbrance than of any service, I 
soon threw it off, and walked on sans culottes. We passed in this style 
through a highly-cultivated country; on every side large plantations of 
cotton and rice, and various kinds of vegetables, but all unknown to me. 
Having gone six or seven miles, seeing very few houses, but crowds of 
people turning out of each as we passed, we at length arrived at a cross- 
road. Here another party of Chinese appeared, who absolutely forbade 
our proceeding any further; but as our guides went on, and beckoned us 
to*follow, we pushed through our opponents and walked on; but they, 
having collected more men, headed us, and we were obliged to come to a 
standstill. In this case we found the want of a perfect understanding 
amongst ourselves; for the lascars were so frightened at their situation, 
that they fell on their knees before the Chinamen, which of course encou- 
raged the latter, and before we could look around us, men rose up as it 
were from the ground, separated us, and made us all prisoners at once, 
with the exception of four, who ran off, though without any idea whither 
they should run, or what they should do. 


Belonging to the crew were several lascars, the chief of whom at 
the point of the narrative to which the extract has brought us, made 
a foolish and ineffectual attempt to cut his throat with a rusty old 
knife. The prisoners acted injudiciously in not being all of one 
mind; for the pusillanimity of the lascars emboldened the captors, 
who bound and dragged them off, the four that ran away being in 
a short time caught, and getting a very severe beating, besides 
wounds from the spears of the Chinese. 

Severer and severer usage awaited the prisoners. They were 
separated. Scott was preserved at one time narrowly from receiving 
the spear of a soldier; and when he arrived at a large village he 
was handed over to a person who bound his wrists behind his back, 
and put a rope round his neck, by which he was led about. At 
times he gave himself up; and yet he could not imagine the Chinese 
to be so cruel as to murder him and the others in cold blood, con- 
sidering the manner by which they had fallen into the hands of the 
people. But what could he expect in the way of pity, when he was 
led into the court-yard of a house and made fast to a pillar, and 
afterwards to a tree, exposed to the mercy of the mob, who made it 
their amusement to terrify and mock him. Some signified that his 
head would be cut off; others that he should lose his eyes, tongue, 
and nose. 


1 was kept here some time, surrounded by a number of ugly old women, 
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who seemed to take a delight in teasing me; but the most active of my 
tormentors was neither old nor ugly, being a tall and well-made person; 
her feet were not so mis-shapen as the generality of her countrywomen’s ; 
in fact, she was the handsomest woman I saw in China. At last a man 
came, loosed me from the tree, and led me off to a little distance ; and. 
while one man brought a stone-block, another was sent away, as I imagined, 
for an axe or some such instrument: before this block I was desired to 
kneel, but this I refused to do, determined not to give up my life in so quiet 
a manner as they seemed to propose. The messenger returned shortly, 
the block was taken away, and I was led out of the village. Being now 
guarded by a dozen armed men, I was led along the banks of a canal until 
I came to a bridge, where I saw some of my companions in misfortune; I 
could only exchange a hurried word or two as they dragged me past, as I 
supposed, to the place of execution. I went on thus, with two more of 
the prisoners at some distance before me, stopping now and then, and ima- 
gining every stoppage to be the last, and that I should here be made an 
end of; but they still led me on, until we came to another village, or 
rather town, and I was taken to what appeared to me to be the hall of 
justice. I was led to the back-yard, and placed in a room half-filled with 
a heap of wood-ashes. Here I found three more of the crew in the same 
miserable condition as myself; but still, even here, we found some to feel 
for and relieve us a little,—for, on making signs that my hands were bound 
too tight, one of the Chinese loosened the bonds, and afterwards went out: 
returning shortly with a lapful of cakes, he distributed them amongst us, 
and then procured us some water, of which we stood in great need, as we 
had had a long march under a broiling sun. We had scarcely finished our 
cakes, when some of the soldiers came in, and took one of my fellow-pri- 
soners just outside the door: as I could observe almost all that passed, it 
was with feelings of the most unpleasant nature that I saw him made to 
kneel, and directly surrounded by the soldiers: one of whom came in and 
took away a basketful of the ashes. I now supposed that we had in reality 
come to the last gasp; I fancied my companion’s head was off, and that the 
ashes were taken out to serve in the place of sawdust to soak up his blood. 
I was not long kept in suspense; for the door opened, and some soldiers 
entered, who forced me to get up, and go out into the yard. I now took 
it for granted that my hour was really come; but, to my great relief they 
had only brought me out to fetter me. They put irons on my hands and 
feet, those on my ankles being connected by a chain of five or six links, 
and an iron collar round my neck, with a stick fast to it which was also 


made fast by a padlock to my handcuffs. 


He did not know whether to rejoice or not at this prolongation of 
life. He was again tied to a post, and now saw his companion simi- 
larly bound; other two of the unfortunate men were in a short time 
made fast to pillars, the lower orders heaping on them insults and 
contumely,—pulling their hair, spitting upon them, &c. By and 
by some rice was supplied to them; and they discovered a China- 
man ironed exactly as they themselves were. 

Having been taken from the post once more, Mr, Scott was put 
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into a boat, and towed along a canal at a rapid rate. He could see, 
he says, that other canals branched off in every direction; and on 
the banks were an immense number of wheels and machines of curi- 
ous descriptions, for raising the water, and irrigating the rice-fields; 
some worked by men as at a tread-mill, others by buffaloes, which 
walked round and round. Some towns were passed through; and 
at length Scott was joined by others of the unfortunate party, when 
a mandarin examined them by means of signs, being particularly 
anxious to learn if they had carried opium or fire-arms on board the 
Kite. They answered no, and were then taken to a jos-house for 
the night. 
The narrative proceeds :— 


In the morning when I awoke, I found I was in a temple; outside the 
railing was a large hall; on each side, rows of seats were ranged, with a 
broad space in the centre; the sides of the building were quite plain, and 
so also was the roof. Inside the railing was a green silk canopy, under 
which were several images, handsomely dressed in different coloured silks. 
Standing against the walls were four more figures the size of life, one 
painted entirely black, another red, and the other two variegated ; and all 
armed with some extraordinary instruments of warfare. These I suppose 
represented their gods, and were tolerably well made, but not to be com- 
pared to others I afterwards saw. * * * Breakfast was brought in early, 
consisting of sweet cakes and tea. When we had finished, two wooden 
cages were brought; the Chinese lifted one of our men into each, and car- 
ried them outside the gate, to be looked at by the common people; whilst 
the gentlemen, and better class, with their families, were admitted about 
two dozen at atime, to look at us who remained inside: sometimes we 
were visited by a party consisting entirely of women; they were a remark- 
ably plain set, their pretensions to beauty, in their own eyes, appearing to 
lie in having the face painted red and white, and the feet distorted into a 
hoof-like shape. After keeping those in the cages outside for about two 
hours, they were brought in, and two fresh ones were taken out. Those 
who came in, told us that the bodies of our two poor fellows, who had 
been killed the day before, were lying outside on the grass, with their 
fetters stillon. Fortunately it soon began to rain heavily, when the other two 
were brought in, and the crowd gradually dispersed. About noon we had 
our dinner; one basin full of rice and vegetables, and cakes and tea, as 
before ; our jailers would never give us plain water, but whenever we asked 
for anything to drink, brought us weak tea. For supper we had cakes 
and tea again, and, after this last meal, lay down on our straw for the 
night. The next day was passed in a similar manner; towards evening 
there was a great mustering of cages in the hall; little did I think for what 
purpose they were intended. After the Chinese had ranged these horrible 
things in the open space in the centre, they made us all get into them, one 
into each. I forgot to say that before we were put into our cages, our 
jailers gave us each a loose jacket and a pair of trowsers, besides as many 
cakes as we could carry. In these wooden contrivances— which were not 
much unlike what I imagine Cardinal Balue’s machines to have been, only 
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ours were wooden and portable—we had neither room to stand, sit, nor lie, 
so that we were obliged to place ourselves in a dreadfully cramped position. 
Some few of the cages had a hole cut in the lid, large enough to allow the 
top of the head to pass out: into one of these I was fortunate enough to 
get; but those who were not so lucky, had the misery of sitting with their 
heads on one side, to add to their other discomforts. Afterwards I was 
put into one without a hole, and miserable was my position. When we 
were all stowed in our separate cages, we were carried down to the side of 


the canal, and placed in boats, two cages in each boat, attended by a man- 
darin officer and several soldiers. 


The prisoners were subjected to many changes and a great variety 
of hardships. But they at length reached Ning-po, where there 
were other English prisoners, among whom was Captain Anstruther, 
a gentleman whose case is familiar to every reader of our news- 
papers since hostilities commenced between England and China. 
“‘ He told us that our heads were in comparative safety, but that 
the Chinese would only consent to give us up if the English would 
evacuate Chusan.” 

Mrs. Noble and the party that had taken to the jolly-boat were 
also brought to Ning-po, after having met with as bad and even 
worse treatment than what Scott and his more immediate com- 
panions had endured. The poor lady was thrust into the same sort 
of cage with the men; and she had been also ironed. But we must 
look out for a few passages which convey information relative to 
the Chinese, rather than such as detail the various kinds of treatment 
to which the shipwrecked sufferers were exposed. What we now 
quote, however, contains both sorts of intelligence, and some per- 
sonal touches. The jailer was— 


An old man, with a loud voice, cross look, and a piece of thyme, or 
some other herb, always stuck on his upper lip. He opened the lids of 
the cages of the eight lascars, and took the irons off their wrists, thus 
enabling them to stand upright, and shake themselves ; we had no such 
indulgence, but were kept fast. At eight o’clock our breakfast was brought 
in; it was jail allowance, two small basins full of rice, and one of vege- 
tables: the cages were opened, and the irons taken off our hands, whilst 
we ate our scanty meal, which we had no sooner finished than we were 
fastened down again. We remained in this state all day, and after our 
evening allowance were again secured for the night. A little before dark, 
the watch was set, and a large gong, at a short distance, was struck once ; 
upon which a number of smaller gongs struck up, and when they had 
finished, a boy outside the room began to strike a piece of bamboo with 
a stick, which noise was continued without intermission the whole night. 
This horrid noise most effectually prevented my sleeping. ‘The large 
gong was only struck when the time changed, striking first one, then two, 
and so on, till it struck five: thus regulating the watches of the night, 
which in China, I imagine, are divided into five ; at any rate I always found 
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it so. The following morning the jailer unlocked the lids of our cages, 
and took the irons off our hands; so that we were at liberty to stand 
upright, and stretch our limbs ; which, from our cramped position, much 
needed this relaxation. The large place we were in, was, as I have said 
before, divided into four smaller apartments, three of which were occupied 
by us in our cages; whilst in the fourth were some Chinese prisoners, 
who lived in it by day, but slept in another part of the jail. Outside was 
a covered passage, in which were several stoves; and here the greater part 
of the Chinese prisoners cooked their rice and other victuals. ‘They had 
all chains on their legs, but were otherwise free: and they gave us to 
understand that they were imprisoned for smuggling opium, or for using 
it. Some were of the better class, being well-dressed, and eating their 
meals with the mandarin of the place. Two of the commoner sort had 
lost their tails, and one was minus his nose, which gave anything but a 
prepossessing appearance to his countenance. 


At length they were removed to another prison, that was filthy 
and swarming with vermin; but where there was plenty of pro- 
visions, and the treatment upon the whole tolerably kind, and some- 
times jocular. We quote an account of the removal, and of what 
was done, seen, and heard :— 


We had an early supper, and as soon as we had finished, some manda- 
rin officers arrived, one carrying a small board, with some Chinese charac- 
ters upon it. Their arrival caused a great bustle, and the jailer came in, 
unlocked the long chain that went through all the cages, and took five of 
the prisoners away with him. They walked out of the yard, and soon 
after he returned and took five more, and so on till it came to my turn; 
I was then lifted out of the cage, and walked out of our yard into a smaller 
one, where the ring was taken off my neck, and the irons off my hands, 
my legs still remaining chained. [I was here motioned to sit down ona 
small form, and on looking round I perceived Mrs. Noble standing at a 
gate in one corner. I had not seen her since the wreck, so wishing to 
speak to her, I got up, and was going towards her, but my keepers 
immediately stopped me, and one, to my surprise, said, ‘‘ Must not, must 

ot.” I turned to him directly, and said, ‘Do you speak English ?” he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, sare ;” though on my asking him some other questions, he 
either would not or could not answer me. On my again attempting to go 
to Mrs. Noble, he repeated his former expression, and put his hand on my 
shoulder to prevent my rising. I was obliged, therefore, to content myself 
with exchanging a few signs with her. I did not remain long in this place, 
for | was soon walked out into the open space before the prison, where I 
found some sedans, into one of which I stepped. They were open in front, 
and the ends of the bamboos were fastened together by a crosspiece of the 
same material, which the bearers, by stooping, placed on their shoulders, 
and raising the sedan from the ground, trotted off with us at a great rate ; 
several soldiers going before to clear the way. Some of the streets through 
which I passed were rather broad, and all were paved with loose flags, not 
cemented together. The different trades appeared to have their particular 
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streets; the dyers were in one part of the town, the braziers in another, 
and so on: some of the shops were very well set off, and all quite open 
to the street. The houses were mostly built of wood, and the names and 
occupations of the owners were painted up and down the door posts, in 
yellow and other bright colours, some being gilded, giving the streets a gay 
appearance. Here and there was an opening where a jos-house stood ; 
the pillars and other parts of the front gaudily painted and ornamented ; 
and on the roof were placed several images. I passed several open doors, 
which led into courtyards belonging to apparently large houses ; the courts 
were thronged with women and children, who all crowded to the entrance 
as I passed. Neither in this, nor in any other instance did they appear to 
be deprived of liberty, or to live secluded. The streets had generally a 
door at each end, in an archway; and this being shut at night, relieves 
the shopkeepers from the fear of thieves, to whom their open houses would 
otherwise be very easy of access. The butchers’ shops were well fitted up 
with huge wooden slabs and blocks, and quarters of immensely fat pork 
hung up for sale; geese, ducks, vegetables, and fish, were all exposed in 
the broad open streets, as if in a market. I was carried across several 
bridges, which were built over black, slimy, sewer-looking places, from 
which, and from the streets themselves, arose even more than the two-ande 
seventy several stenches of Cologne. My bearers trotted on through innume- 
rable streets, the soldiers clearing the way before them, not a difficult task, 
as the curiosity of the inhabitants seemed satisfied, and there was little or no 
crowd, the people merely coming to their doors and looking at me as I 
passed. I arrived at length at the end of my journey; the sedan stopped, 
and I walked out. 


Time passed on pretty well now; communications were opened 
with the British at Chusan, although it was afterwards ascertained 
that assistance forwarded to the prisoners was to some extent per- 
fidiously appropriated. They were also told by the mandarins that 
all was peace, and that in six days they should be sent to Chusan, 
although their release was delayed for sixteen weeks. We have, 
however, intimated that their condition was much improved. ‘The 
irons, for example, were taken off; and little incidents occurred to 
amuse them; or they indulged in sailors’ tricks to the entertainment 
of the old jailer. Two of the soldiers would fight in the yard, 
seizing hold of each other’s tails with one hand, and dragging the 
head down almost to the ground, would claw and scratch with the 
other, till the one with the weakest tail gave in. Sometimes the 
prisoners getting hold of the tail of a drunken soldier would make it 
fast to the grating, and leave him bellowing till released by a com- 
rade. 


About this time, having got rather free and easy with our jailers, one of 
our party slipped out into the passage, whilst the servants were removing 
the rice and dishes, and brought in the piece of bamboo and stick, which 
the watch used at night; in the evening we saw the soldiers searching for 
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it, but we kept quiet till dark, and then we began to keep watch ourselves ; 
but the noise soon brought our jailer in, who took the bamboo away, 
threatening to put us inirons. This threat made but little impression, for, 
a short time after, another of the party walked off with a tea-pot belonging 
to one of the soldiers; this we kept for several days, till the owner found 
out where it was; but we would not give it up unless he paid for it, and 
as our jailer and his own comrades only laughed at him, we obliged him 
to redeem his tea-pot with a hundred or more pice, much to his dissatis- 
faction. * * One evening, whilst at our supper, one of the soldiers came 
to the window, and amused bimself by imitating our awkward attempts to 
eat with the chopsticks. This impertinence so incensed one of our men, 
that he jumped up, and filling a basin with water, dashed it through the 
bars into the soldier’s face, taking him quite by surprise: the water 
streamed down his breast, inside his numerous jackets, and must have 
made him most uncomfortable. But his only revenge was swearing and 
shaking his fist at us as he ran away. Finding that no harm arosé from 
this attempt, we determined never to be annoyed again, regretting that we 
had allowed ourselves to be overlooked so long; therefore all parties that 
would not pay for peeping, we drove away by throwing water at them ; 
and having a bucketful in the room, the water was always at hand. Our 
proceedings amused the old jailer exceedingly, and he very often brought 
people to see us, and then getting behind them, made signs for us to throw 
the water in their faces: taking care, however, always to get out of reach 
of the shower, and to condole with the visitors, who generally received a 


good ducking. 


The old jailer seems to have been a character, and with more 
humour and humanity in his constitution than such functionaries 
generally display. The prisoners sometimes were witnesses when his 
head was shaved with clumsy but keen razors, which did their duty 
well. It was his pleasure also to submit to a species of shampooing 
after the other operation was over, the barber drubbing his back 
well with one hand open and the other clenched. Indeed the sailors 
contrived to get more sights than the Chinese authorities calculated 
upon; and but for the war and the jealousies of the government, we 
presume the people would have been agreeable and hospitable. Says 
Mr. Scott,— 

Once, when I retired whilst Wombwell was giving his version of a letter, 
I was taken to an officer’s rooms, and saw him and three others at dinner ; 
but, notwithstanding my signs to that purpose, they would not allow me 
to share it with them. In the centre of the table was a large bow], with a 
heater in the middle of it, containing a rich soup, full of vegetables and 
meat, cut into very small pieces. Around this were several large plates, 
containing pork and fowls cut up, the bones having been taken out, pickled 
fish and vegetables in a rich thick gravy ; two small plates, one containing 
salted shrimps, and the other, something exactly like sea-weed, and also a 
small basin, filled with a white lard, into which the officers dipped their 
chopsticks, and taking out a small quantity, mixed it with their rice. The 
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rice, which was very fine and white, was in a small wooden bucket ; from 
which the servants gave their masters a fresh supply, when their basins were 
empty. The chopsticks were made of a hard black polished wood, some- 
thing like ebony ; and the basins and plates were of that beautiful trans- 
parent China ware which we esteem so highly, with figures and flowers 
painted on them, in most brilliant colours. Two servants stood behind 
their masters’ chairs, and waited upon them with the assiduity of European 
servants. When the officers had finished, the servants took their places, 
and made their dinner off the remains. They followed their masters’ 
example in excluding me from their repast ; though they very readily gave 
me cups of hot water, which I suppose they called tea, as I could discern 
two or three leaves at the bottom of the cup. Having now nothing to do, 
I went to the entrance, and, on looking out, I observed, opposite to me, a 
building, from which proceeded a Babel of voices, and seeing a little girl 
come out of the door, I thought I would take the opportunity, whilst the 
officers were in another apartment, and the servants intent upon their sup- 
per, to walk over, and see what was in this place; so on the girl’s return, 
I followed her; but was noticed too soon by the ladies inside, who no 
sooner saw me than they jumped up, and slammed the door in my face, 
setting up most dreadful shrieks, which brought the officers out, who imme- 
diately ran over to me, and led me back, laughing heartily at the same 
time; so that my attempt to see a Chinese lady’s apartment was frus- 
trated. 


In their close confinement the sailors could see little or nothing 
of the Chinese religious observances. Once or twice the old jailer 
was observed doing something like making his offerings to his 


gods :— 


The domestics having placed three tables in different parts of the yard 
(one being exactly before our window), ranged round the edge of each nine 
basins, with chopsticks to all; they then filled,the cups with hot rice, and 
covered the tables with plates of pork, fish; and vegetables, and by the 
side of every table placed a pile of thin paper. Before each of these tables 
the old gentleman knelt three times, bowing his head to the ground thrice 
each time; after this he filled a small cup with samshu, and setting fire to 
the heap of paper, sprinkled the samshu over the blaze. When he had 
prostrated himself before all the tables, and burnt the three heaps, he 
retired to his apartment, and the servants removed the whole apparatus. 
I suppose his devotions had made him charitable; for all the good things 
he had prepared for his deities he distributed amongst us poor prisoners. 


Here are some notices of the formalities and state observed 
towards a mandarin by his attendants :— 


On my last visit to the mandarin’s, I saw another coming in to see him ; 
and as his attendants made rather a curious group, I shall give a descrip- 
tion of them. In front walked two men, with high felt caps, to which 
were appended two goose-quills, having very much the appearance of a 
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large ink-bottle, with two pens in it; they dragged chains after them; then 
came two more, with the same curious head-dresses, beating gongs; then 
a soldier, with a red silk chatty, which he carried as if about to charge ; 
after him were two more soldiers, and then the mandarin’s sedan made its 
appearance, carried by four men, and surrounded by soldiers and other 
attendants; the whole party were shouting, and making a great noise. 
When they had passed through the great gate, the train filed off to the 
right and left, and the mandarin walked out of his sedan, and went in; 
attended only by his pipe-bearer, and one or two more officers. All, with 
the exception of his immediate attendants, were very raggedly clothed, and 
the sedan-bearers were almost naked, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather; indeed, the quantity, and not the quality, of the attendants, 
seemed the order of the day. 


We must conclude, and do so with the liberation of the prisoners 
in consequence of the brief peace, when they were conducted 
towards Chusan :— 


On getting outside the gate, we found an immense crowd assembled ; 
they did not molest us in the least, but we passed on very quietly. We 
were taken through a different quarter of the town to any I had been in 
before, but the streets were built and ornamented in the same manner; 
they were lined, on both sides, with such a number of people, that where 
they could all have come from I could not imagine. We went on thus 
till we came to the gates of the city, where the mandarins were assembled 
to see us pass out. The walls were about eighteen feet thick, and twenty- 
five feet high; but the materials (stones and bricks) were so loosely put 
together, that a swivel might very soon have made a breach in them. We 
were now in the suburbs, and close to the river, to which we were taken; 
and each sedan being placed in a separate boat, we were soon ferried across. 
The river here was divided into two branches, across one of which we had 
just been carried; and we went down the left bank of the other; it was 
about the breadth of the Thames at Westminster. As they conveyed me 
over, I got out of the sedan, and looked back at the place of my imprison- 
ment. It seemed a large town, walled all round; but in some places the 
walls were in a very ruinous condition. 


A little further on we read that— 


The people in the villages turned out, everywhere in great numbers, to 
stare at us. The crops were in some places beginning to make their 
appearance, and almost every inch of ground was cultivated; all that 
appeared bad unprofitable land was covered with tombs, and particularly 
the sides of the hills; in summer, the white tombs peeping out from the 
high grass and shrubs would have a very picturesque effect. The coffins 
were placed on the ground, and some were covered over with bamboo and 
matting; a very slight defence, which in many instances had given way, 
and left parts of the coffins exposed; other graves had square tombs over 
them, built of brick, and covered with a slab of red stone ; but in some ol 
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these the bricks had given way, and the slab falling in on the coffin, had 
burst it open: others, being, I suppose, for the superior class, were built 
entirely of stone, curiously and rather tastefully ornamented. The coffins 
being made of slight materials, the smell on passing the burial-places was 
very unpleasant. We continued our journey, sometimes walking, some- 
times in the sedan, the officers scarcely ever allowing the bearers to rest, 
and indeed beating them severely with sticks, and their heavy sheathed 
swords, if they stopped for even a moment without leave. The old jailer 
was with us, in a sedan; and seeing us walking, he spoke to the officer 
commanding the party, who came and made signs for us to get into the 
sedans; but it was far too cold for an open carriage, and besides, after so 
long a confinement, the walk was agreeable. About dusk we came to the 
gate of another city, walled round in the same manner as Ningpo. We 
passed through several streets till we came to a large joshouse, before which 
a number of people were assembled. We went into the outer court, and 
perceived, by the sedans, that many mandarins and other officers were 
within. Passing through a building in which were four colossal figures, 
about twenty feet high, and painted in Chinese style, we came to another 


yard, out of which Mrs. Noble and Mr. Witt were taken in sedans just as 
we entered. 


Such are samples of this affecting yet unaffected little volume, 
which is sure to be widely read, and to rank with some of the books 
of strangest adventure, shipwreck, and suffering, that exist. The 
glimpses which it affords of the Chinese stimulates one’s curiosity 


regarding that peculiar people, and to some extent satisfies the 
cravings for information. 





Art. V.—An Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato. By W. Sewett, B.D. 


Rivington. 


Tuis Introduction, by the late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, contains, we are told in the Preface, the 
substance of some articles on Plato which have appeared in the 
British Critic, being intended principally “‘ to assist students in 
forming a right judgment on the general scope and object of the 
Platonic Dialogues.” There is appended another paper, a reprint 
from the Quarterly Review, and also by Mr. Sewell, having for its 
subject the “ Rise of the Alexandrian Platonism.” Its design is 
to draw “ the attention of the student to the distinction between 
the old and new Platonism, of warning him against repudiating the 
old on account of the faults of the new; putting him on his guard 
against the revival of a Pantheistic system, with which the present 
age seems threatened, and suggesting to him the proper mode of 
studying history, whether of states or of philosophy, by placing 
side by side analogous periods and events.” It is added that these 
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articles have already been made the subject of various misconcep- 
tions and censures on their first appearance. 

From the nature of the subject, and from the prefatory observa- 
tions which we have quoted, it will at once be presumed that the 
Introduction is of a highly metaphysical kind; nor less safely may 
it be conjectured that the reasoning often significantly points to 
the Oxford Divinity which has recently excited so much discussion. 
But it would be going far beyond our depth, and indeed violating 
the rules which we have laid down for the conduct of the Monthly 
Review, if more should appear in its pages, with regard to Mr. 
Sewell’s volume, than a very general opinion concerning its literary 
features ; followed by some abstracts and extracts to indicate the 
manner of the performance, the nature of its matter, and the con- 
clusions to which it guides. 

There can be no risk in pronouncing the author to be eminently 
erudite and deeply read in the philosophy of the ancients. That 
his mind is subtle and keen as well as expansive, suited to meta- 
physical speculations, and rendered expert by professional habits, 
will not be denied. That he advances his doctrines with distinct- 
ness, and illustrates or enforces them eloquently, or rather, rheto- 
rically, we think admits of no doubt. But whether the doctrines 
he would build up be in themselves sound and logically urged— 
whether his philosophical flights be borne upon strong pinions, or 
enfeebled by refinement andan exaggerated enthusiasm—and whether 
he has not discovered more in Plato’s Dialogues than the philoso- 
pher himself intended or than they can bear—are points which we 
leave to others to settle, according as their convictions may lead 
them. We only for ourselves feel obliged to state that we have 
not found the impressions bequeathed by a perusal of the volume 
to be so fresh, distinct, and powerful as we expected from the 
perceptions and the delight which particular sections communicated 
at the moment we first fell upon them. 

The first chapter thus opens,—“ It has become a trite observation 
of thoughtful men, that in all around us in the present day there is 
a sound and a movement—a working in the human mind—a stirring 
in the waters, which betokens the approach of some great change. 
Not only in this country, but throughout the civilized world, there 
are symptoms of a crisis in opinion as well as in society. ‘The two 
cannot be separated. Old forms are breaking up, and new are 
thickening on each other. Wider scenes of action seem opened to 
practical minds, and deeper mines of thought for speculation. There 
is in the many an eager restless craving for some vague good, which 
all anticipate and none define ; an exultation at coming prospects ; 
a contempt for the poverty of the past, and the imperfection of the 


present. * * * And where the current is not rushing forward with 
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an accelerated movement, it is turning in an extraordinary way, 
and remounting back to its source.” 

One of the most striking symptoms of this anxiety and movement, 
we are told, is the revival of the study of Plato, not only in Ger- 
many and France, but in England, where it is recovering slowly and 
chiefly in the University of Oxford, to which Aristotle and Plato 
have been principally confined; that ancient school having been “ pro- 
videntially saved from setting the seal of its sanction to either Paley 
or Locke.” But it is within the last five years that “ more atten- 
tion has been gradually drawn to the writings of Plato. Uncon- 
sciously, and without recognizing fully the extraordinary affinity of 
his views to the principles which are once more forcing themselves 
into life, and struggling against the errors of this day, young men 
especially have been captivated by the grandeur, the warmth, and 
even the mystical profoundness of his thoughts.” The tendency, 
however, of the philosophy which has been growing into vogue in 
other quarters, it is asserted by our author is that of materialism, 
of physical science and useful knowledge. Mr. Sewell looks even 
upon Bacon as a coarse inquirer and speculatist as compared with 
the favourite Greeks, one of the striking advantages of their philo- 
sophy being the “‘ exquisite beauty of its form ;” for even Aristotle 
is not destitute of this external grace; and there is correspondence 
and harmony between the two, which cannot be better seen than 
by imagining the syllogisms of Aristotle loaded with the robings of 
Plato, and the grand flowing thoughts of Plato left bare beneath 
the thin veil of Aristotle.” 

The following paragraph appears to us, as well as do the snatches 
of sentiment which we have been hastily tying together, to be sig- 
nificant at least of his sympathies, and also of such as have recently 
given evidence that a reaction is taking place in the tendencies of 
speculative minds in relation to the real, the literal, the merely 
rational and utilitarian. ‘The beauty of external form, he observes, 
‘is not the least—it is perhaps the greatest source of the influence 
of the Grecian philosophy. It is also a peculiar condition required 
in an instrument of education. Those at least will acknowledge 
this, who believe with Plato in the close harmony of soul and body ; 
in the analogy of beauty to itself wherever it exists, in sound or 
language, colour or feeling, proportion or virtue; in the identity of 
real beauty and real goodness, and therefore in the necessity of 
providing for the young, as our Maker has provided for us, an 
external creation of loveliness to be the type, and monitor, and pre- 

aration for an internal creation of virtue.” 

Without pronouncing upon the exact worth of this ingredient in 
the Grecian system, one so finely sensualized, or at least addressed 
more to the imagination and the feelings than to a discerning under- 
standing, let us hear what is the alleged connexion of that system 
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with Christianity,—what the analogy, the similarity, the parallel- 
ism. 

Mr. Sewell not only declares that the course which Grecian phi- 
losophy takes in our great schools of education indicates, like a 
float upon the water, the direction of the current of the times—that 
it is the great instrument of education still—that it always has been 
the great stimulus to the activity of the human mind—that the 
study of it has gone hand in hand with advancing civilization—that 
the loss of it has been followed by decay in science, in art, and in 
all things to which art ministers; but he speaks warmly and at 
length of it as being the effective handmaid—the congenial ally of 
Christianity. The Church of England, according to our author, or 
rather, the University of Oxford, which he represents as the great 
stronghold for the maintenance of the Church, and as the safe and 
secure school of education, has always recognized this connexion, 
and will flourish according as it makes use of the handmaid’s ser- 
vices. By quoting at considerable length from Mr. Sewell’s sketch 
of the plan of Plato’s philosophy, constructed, as he thinks, to meet 
the exigences of melancholy times, it will be seen that it is even 
maintained that the principles of the doctrine of faith, as taught by 
the old Greek, were in accordance with those which constitute 
much of the foundation of Christianity. 


That unhesitating, uncompromising grasp of principles, which Plato, as 
well as Christianity, declared to be necessary not only to human know- 
ledge, but to human action, he endeavoured to confirm in this point, as in 
others, by a dialectical process, which tested every hypothesis advanced, 
by its concordance with acknowledged truth, especially with the order of 
nature, and the moral constitution of man. What faith is in Christianity, 
science, so far as science implies positive undoubting being, is to Plato. 
They are both modes of obtaining absolute subjective certainty. But 
Plato was compelled to make this belief rest on demonstration ; that is, on 
the seeming agreement of truth with itself; that seeming agreement 
depending on the constitution of each individual mind, and requiring a 
logical process wholly beyond the reach of all but the educated few. Now 
Christianity demands it as a duty; fixes it by repetition as a habit; 
demands it upon authority, not on demonstration; upon the testimony of 
many others, not on the testimony of our own single self; justifies the 
demand by the weight and vastness of the testimony produced ; appeals to 
man’s heart, before his head, and to those affections of the heart which are 
the soonest developed, and the last to be corrupted,—the trustfulness of a 
mind conscious of its own weakness, and docile under the guidance of 
superiors. It thus ensures its possession over the child from his fancy ; 
never leaves him alone in a world of doubt without some fixed habitual 
principles; makes his certainty independent of the perpetual fluctuation of 
daily opinions without, and of passing fancies and feelings within him; does 
not exclude demonstration, but never renders it necessary; obtains for 
him thus a hold over a whole world of truths, which are either beyond the 
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reach of demonstration, or which demonstration could never bring home to 
his heart ; and makes the very act of belief a moral virtue, by requiring in 
it an exercise of principle, which may be entirely wanting in the most per- 
fect conviction of the reason. It gives to the child and the peasant, with- 
out any stipulation for those talents which are the rarest gifts of nature, 
knowledge, which the wisest of heathens vainly sought for; so that, in the 
words even of a French philosopher, ‘a la faveur des lumiéres qu’elle a 
communiquées au monde, le peuple méme est plus instruit, et plus decidé 
sur un grand nombre de questions intéressantes que ne |’ont été les sectes 
des philosophes.” And without waiting the slow and precarious process 
of raising the trees of truth from chance and thinly scattered seeds, it covers 
with them the whole field of human nature, and plants them at once full 
grown and full of blossom, to bring forth their fruit in due season. 

This instrument for implanting knowledge in the human mind, was not 
within the reach of Plato. His belief was the belief of an individual, 
worked out to outward eyes by the energies of his own mind. There was 
no joint voice of an established society, no prejudice of early years, no 
habitual reverence of office, no connection with an organized system of tes- 
timony, preserving his doctrines, as one common deposit in the most remote 
regions, and transmitting them as the inheritance of ages. He stood 
before those whom he would teach, with no power of appealing except to 
their own reason. And he could recognize no certainty except where that 
reason approved. And yet (it is one of the most important features in his 
system, and one which renders it so applicable to uphold truth in the pre- 
sent day), Plato does recognize the principle of faith wherever he can pos- 
sibly employ it. 


Passages are cited from Plato to corroborate and illustrate this 
sketch of the philosopher’s plan; a plan which is thus explained and 
urged when our author proceeds to describe the character of faith, 
and to dilate upon the use and value of authority :-— 


Truths must be engrafted in the mind of the child long before he is able 
to understand them; and no dreary blank be left, no previous state of 
darkness before he is admitted to the light. His eyes are closed at his 
birth, and we are not to leave him in a dungeon, till he opens them and 
calls for light, but to pour the light gradually upon them, and couch them 
at the same time in order to admit it. It is the principle of infant baptism 
in heathen philosophy. 

Such a process as this necessarily requires faith in the child, that he may 
submit himself to the hands of his instructor, and receive from him unex- 
amined the doctrines which are afterwards to be unfolded. The same prin- 
ciples are indicated by the very form of instruction, into which the Dia- 
logues of Plato are cast ; a form which is constructed on dialectical princi- 
ples, and those principles intimately connected with the very foundation of 
his system. ‘The essential feature in the Platonic dialectics is the inter- 
vention of a second person, to give birth to, and shape, and test the spon- 
taneous creations of the mind of the pupil. It might be very possible for 
a student in his closet to master and apply the whole logical system of 
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Aristotle, using his formularies of argument, and carrying on long processes 
of synthetical reasoning, as a child can play the game of patience by him- 
self. But the analytical process of Plato, which insists on arriving at 
truth by overthrowing preliminary errors, and the principal object of which 
is to bring men to a sense of their ignorance, before it communicates know- 
ledge—this can no more be carried on by ourselves than any other exer- 
cise, the value and interest of which consists in the possible defeat of the 
performer. It is a game of chess, and cannot be played single-handed. 

A more direct enunciation of the principle is contained in the crowning 
part of the Constitution of the Republic—a body of aged men, placed at 
the head of the state as the depositaries of great truths, and those truths 
the truths of religion. For whatever be the veil of metaphysics thrown 
over this part of Plato’s writings, cautiously perhaps to avoid the jealousy 
of the Athenians, we must never forget that philosophy and religion were 
with Plato indissolubly connected. ‘‘ Cujus scientiz,” says Lactantius, 
‘*summam breviter circumscribo, ut neque religio ulla sine sapientia susci- 
pienda sit, nec ulla sine religione probanda sapientia.” By them the 
education of the state is to be conducted ; they are to discipline and form 
a perpetual succession of such teachers, by a long course of experimental 
instruction, and thus to transmit unimpaired their treasures of original 
truths, as the very palladium of the state. These are the “ guardians and 
conservators of the society ;’’ and such a system could be maintained only 
by holding together all the parts of the state in a permanent and regular 
subordination through faith, or a childlike confidence in the authority of 
the instructors. 

Even in the personal character of Plato’s thoughts, with all his necessary 
rationalism, there is a constant vein of trustful feeling running throughout 
—a willingness to receive truth for granted when coming from competent 
authority—a tendency to cast himself for support upon the guidance, testi- 
mony, and control of others, looking to their moral superiority as the fit 
guarantee, rather than to the assent of his own individual reason. It is 
seen in his constant allusion to those old traditionary streams of ancient 
revelation, the radaoi Aoyoi of his ancestors; in his fond and reverential 
returns to the mysteries and myths of the East ; in the stern and authori- 
tative tone, with which he supports the dictates of the laws of his country, 
whether Socrates is commanded by them to die, or an hereditary mythology 
is enforced. Ifa ceremonial of religion is to be established, it is referred 
to the oracles of his ancestors. If the real ground is to be stated of his 
hopes of immortality, as distinct from the possible arguments, which reason 
might bring to their support, it is rested on the spontaneous belief, a belief 
of the heart rather than of the head, that God is good, and, as good, is a 
rewarder of goodness. But the noblest and most decisive passage is found 
in the tenth book of the Laws. 

‘“‘ How,” says he, when about to enter on the argument of natural the- 
ology, (and it might be well for those who are giving undue weight to that 
theology to see where Plato laid the real foundation of belief)—‘* how 
without passion can we reason to prove the existence of God? It must 
be with bitterness of heart—with hatred and indignation against men, who 
compel us to engage in such an argument. They who once trusted to the 
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tales, which from their childhood, when lying on the breast, they used to 
hear from their nurses and their mothers—tales told to soothe or awe 
them, and repeated like charms above their cradles—who heard them blended 
at the altar with prayers, and all the pomps and rituals so fair to the eye 
of a child ;—while those same parents were offering up their sacrifices with 
all solemnity—earnestly and awfully praying for themselves and for their 
children, and with vows and supplications holding communion with God, 
as indeed a living God ;—who, when the sun and the moon arose, and 
passed again to their settings, heard of, and witnessed all around them the 
kneeling and prostrate forms of Greeks and barbarians alike—all men in 
all their joys and all their sorrows, clinging as it were to God, not as an 
empty name, but as their all in all; and never suffering the fancy to intrude, 
that God has no existence ;—they who have despised all this—and without 
one justifying cause compel us now to reason as we do—how can such 
men expect, that with calm and gentle words we should be able to admon- 
ish and to teach them the existence of a God ?” 

Such is the decision of Plato on the fundamental question in the educa- 
tion of man, the use and importance of authority ; not that Aristotle would 
have answered otherwise, or any other sect worthy of the name of philoso- 
phy. Even the Pyrrhonist recognised authority as the foundation of his 
unbelief, and by the common consent of mankind endeavoured to prove 
that no such consent could be trusted. In the same manner the still lower 
school of Sophistry, which made each man “ the measure of all things,” 
had, notwithstanding, its teachers and pupils, and held out its promises of 
instruction, with a demand of confidence in their wisdom. And in its most 
degraded and vitiated form of a Callicles or a Thrasymachus, it only trans- 
ferred the authority from a reason without to a passion within, and still 
gave up the individual as a slave to a power which impelled him blindly, 
he knew not whither. 

Undoubtedly, wherever we turn, this is the question, the question of 
authority, that meets us, and re-appears in every difficulty which embar- 
rasses either the Church or the country. Every age has some one princi- 
ple, or, to use a phrase very current in the new speculations of France, 
‘‘ represents an idea of its own,”’ which it is the business of the philoso- 
phical observer to detect, and of those who are appointed to watch over the 
minds of men to regulate or expel; and this is the idea of the present day. 
Our legislation, year after year, is a series of concessions to the people, 
because no one, it is said, but the people has a right to pronounce on their 
own interests or duties. The state is to be desecrated and unchristian- 
ized, because no human power may decide between contending opinions in 
religion. The polity of the Church is set aside, because man must not bend 
to man, but must be left in independence and solitude to judge of the mys- 
teries of Heaven by the taperlight of his own reason alone, and to worship 
his Maker as he chooses. Our old schemes of education are to be remo- 
delled to meet the wishes and opinions of those, to correct and control 
whose opinions all education is appointed. And when a new system is 
established, as in Ireland, for a whole nation to be won over to the truth, 
the same fatal idea rises up, and, as if by special contrivance, the very 
notion of authority is extinguished in the minds of the young, by bringing 
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their teachers before them in direct and perpetual collision, on the most 
solemn of subjects; and by exhibiting in their daily tasks a conflict of diffi- 
culties and doubts, which can end but in an alternative of evils—either 
absolute unbelief on the one hand, or absolute subjection on the other, to 
the boldest assumer of a spiritual despotism. How is it that we have fallen 
into this gulf? How is it that we have forgotten not only the arguments 
of reason, but the first and best instincts of our hearts; instincts that 
rise up before our face, at the very moment we attempt to belie them, and 
which we may misuse and calumniate, but cannot extinguish? We are 
unsettling the foundation of Christianity by resting it on the false support 
of an unsound natural theology—because we distrust the true basis on 
which it was placed by its Founder—the testimony of its teachers. We 
are adinitting into our philosophical schools, cold, feeble, undigested novel- 
ties, to engross and mislead the public mind, if the word leading can be 
applied to an influence, which only retards and embarrasses—because we 
are ashamed to acknowledge our adherence to the guides of antiquity. We 
are directing both public measures and private duties, measuring our poli- 
tics and our ethics by the most false and fatal standard that human 
ingenuity ever devised, the standard of expediency; cutting off all reference 
to the past ; denying the providence of Him who in making goodness the 
law of the world, made it also the preservation of the world; stifling our 
natural affections ; annihilating the very essence of virtue ; converting life 
into a business of calculation, and of calculation without data or end—sim- 
ply because we are afraid of walking humbly by the precedents of our fore- 
fathers, of taking old lights to guide us in old ways, of trusting to the pre- 
judices of nature, and boldly replying by her voice, as it is echoed by the 
mass of mankind, to those cavils of a curious casuistry—“ why is this right, 
and this wrong ?—why are we pleased, or why are we pained?” as if it 
were not enough to say, that we approve and censure, and love and hate, 
and believe and obey, because nature has formed us thus; because such 
are our natural feelings, and we know they are true to nature, because no 
warning voice from the rightful interpreters of nature has risen to condemn 
them-—as if nothing was true which did not come within the range of our 
own knowledge—nothing to be admitted as the witness of a power above 
ourselves—nothing believed until proved, instead of all things believed 


until disproved. And all this arises from one and the same source, our 
contempt or distrust of authority. 


We here only couch remark in the form of question: Deem ye 
that the Apostle would have delivered himself to this effect ?—is it 
in harmony with his testimony ?—was he ignorant of the character 
and practical effects of Grecian philosophy when he pronounced upon 
its vanity? We leave it to the disciples of Bacon to interrogate 
Mr. Sewell upon many other points, that may appear remarkable 
to them, which occur in his views on education and modes of study. 
‘In England,” he says, ‘at least so long as the education of the 
English nation is carried on by the Church, we shall not tolerate 
any such absurdities,” as to become, for instance, “ what Bacon 
longed to see, while he confessed that it had never existed, ‘ of so 
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constant and severe a mind as to have determined and tasked our- 
selves utterly to abolish theories and common notions, and to apply 
our intellect altogether smoothed and even to particulars anew.’ ” 
Such a doctrine, involving a contempt, as Mr.S. thinks, of all authority, 
and a non-acknowledgment of any leading system, is one which the 
Church of England ought not to, will not follow. ‘* We shall not pro- 
hibit, but rather encourage all experiments, all reasoning, all proof, 
all addition to our knowledge, which really are additions. But we 
shall not launch men upon the sea without giving them charts, and 
compasses, and sounding-lines. We shall not expect them to move 
on without some firm foundation to move upon. We shall not call 
upon them to grow while we are cutting off their roots, or to be- 
come rich while we are reducing them to poverty. We shall ensure 
them a capital of knowledge, and that knowledge will be Christian- 
ity—and Christianity as it is countersigned and guaranteed by the 
best of all possible securities, the witness of the Church.” 

As we have hitherto guarded ourselves against the expression of 
any strong opinion with respect to the sentiments noticed or quoted, 
which are certainly characteristic of Oxford, we shall not consider 
it necessary, concerning what may follow, to enter into controversy. 
Many stout reasoners may be ready to meet Mr. Sewell relative to 
the claims he sets up for the superiority and dominancy of that 
school of learning; many eminent and good men assert it to be in 
arrear of the age; many denounce its restrictive and prohibitory 
spirit as that of a vile monopoly; and perhaps a majority of the 
nation, right or wrong, declare that they will not submit to be tram- 
melled in the matter of education by the fiat of the Church, or by 
its representatives, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. But 
while we abstain from eager conflict, it may be profitable to follow 
a little further an ornament of Oxford, while he expatiates in his 
paper upon the “ Rise of Alexandrian Platonism,” with regard to 
education, educational institutions, and national literature. 

Mr. Sewell, with skill and perspicuity, gives his sketch of the old 
and original systems of education together with religion, both in the 
East and West; and he arrives at the conclusion that the rise of 
Alexandrian Platonism, of the new rationalistic system, upon the soil 
of Egypt was analogous to that ‘ which is passing before our own 
eyes, and which may presage a similar result,” viz. that of a Pan- 
theism. But passing over many of his tracings in the way of argu- 
ment and illustration, in order to establish these views, we come to 
the point where he holds that in Egypt, Persia, and other heathen 
Eastern empires, there were institutions analogous to the first 
schools which rose up in Christendom under the wing of the first 
cathedrals and monasteries; the advantages of which were, that the 
corporate character of these bodies contributed to ensure uniformity 
and stability of doctrine. ‘The defects of individual teachers were 
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thus compensated ; a greater range of education was taken in; and 
a proper elevating moral authority was preserved over the pupil; 
whereas now, in Germany, a regiment is required to manage a uni- 
versity; the pupils of the Ecéle Polytechnique are admirable hands 
at a barricade; and in England, but for the consolidation of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford with the Church, the collegiate system would 
have been corrupted, revolutionized, and destroyed by Whig go- 
vernments and philosophical radicals. ‘‘ In England and in Eng- 
land only, the same merciful Providence which has so often inter- 
posed in behalf of an ungrateful people, led the Church almost 
unconseiously to raise up her own power within the civil power of 
the universities, as they emanated from the Crown, by founding 
colleges to receive the students under something like domestic pro- 
tection. ‘The colleges are the representative of the Church, and the 
university of the state; and when, by the multiplication of colleges, 
the circles of each were made at last to coincide, so that no one was 
a member of the university without being a member of a college, 
the union of Church and State was completed. The universities 
became consolidated with the Church ; and all the dangers of politi- 
cal interference with the quiet sacred duties of education were 
prevented ; while all the benefits were preserved which might be 
derived from the legitimate superintendence and co-operation of the 
Crown.” 

Here again, without denying the accuracy of this compact and 
beautifully adjusted theory, or even that its practical workings in 
times past have been upon the whole productive of good, it cannot 
escape any impartial reader of the pages before us, that the author 
passes with a natural complacency over defects, questionable habits, 
and even demoralizing tendencies of student life, which a Dissenter, 
for example, would find no difficulty in adducing as a set-off to 
much of Mr. Sewell’s eulogy. Besides, it is not perfectly clear that 
future generations will do well in allowing the monastic, restrictive, 
and monopolizing institutions to exercise their wonted privileges. 
In the meanwhile, however, Oxford may be wise in its generation in 
striving to bring within the pale of the Church all the scattered 
elements of society and of faith. This Conservative purpose natu- 
rally suggests the necessity of having some broad and midway plat- 
form upon which to meet and to unite. But to attend to some other 
statements :— 

Mr. Sewell remarks that from the want of the development of 
the collegiate system, between the Ptolemean era and the sixth 
century, the great schools and universities of Christendom “ became 
the focus of every mischief which can result from a high pressure of 
intellectual excitement removed from all moral control. They 
became what our educational reformers would make of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and every other place where they would raise either a 
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German university or a new-fangled National School.” Our author 
makes the slightest account, we dare to say, of the universities of 
Scotland, where monastic rules and restrictive laws are unknown; 
and where, according to what we take would be his disparaging 
meaning of the word, liberal courses of study are at any one’s com- 
mand. And yet, will it be stepping beyond the truth, if we assert 
that as much of decorum and morality characterizes the conduct of 
the students in these northern seats of learning, as can be claimed 
in behalf of his favourites—that as much which is useful, refined, 
and wholesome is communicated—and that the religion of the clergy 
bred in the Scottish colleges is as pure and operative as that 
which may distinguish England among European nations ? 

The “late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford” discovers another parallelism besides that which belongs to 
education and educational institutions, between the present age and 
that when the Alexandrian Platonism was in vogue, viz., an enor- 
mous multiplication of books. Such a multiplication cannot be 
distinct or separated from an originating, an accompanying, and a 
consequent taste for reading, for devouring books. He proceeds to 
lament over and to denounce such an indiscriminate tendency and 
state of things ; but without making anything like what we consider 
to be a due allowance for the benefits derived. And yet he tells 
us he would not abolish the printing-press, nor prohibit reading. 
Then what would he have tobe done? Having told us that “ never 
was a parallel more remarkable than between the literature of 
Europe in the last 200 years, and that which arose up in Egypt 
under the patronage of the Ptolemies, to pave the way first for a 
sceptical philosophy, then for a frivolous physical science, as it is 
called, and then for pantheism,” he proceeds not only to urge upon 
the Church the necessity for it immediately to examine the whole 
subject of our popular literature, but to ‘‘ provide a literature for 
this country, which, if it cannot expel the present from the market, 
may at least supply the wants, and prevent the infection of the 
sounder part of the population.” And he adds that some steps to 
this end have already been taken, and that it is to be hoped they 
will be followed up. What these steps are we have not seen speci- 
fied; although he asserts again that the Church “may by great 
exertions construct a fresh literature less mischievous than the 
present—a_ new river, instead of the ditch-water of the Thames.” 
For the fumigating of the press, ‘every book written should be 
imbued and impregnated with sound principles, both religious and 
political. Poetry, history, philosophy, travels, novels, reviews, 
newspapers, grammars, everything should contain in them the great 
truths which it is required to inculcate on the human mind.” A 
mathematical text-book, we presume, ought to be impregnated with 
religious and political demonstrations ! 
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It will hardly be objected by any one that every book ought to 
be imbued with sound principles. But is it in the power of the 
Church to obliterate the knowledge of the art of printing, which 
event, we are inclined to believe, Mr. Sewell would not consider a 
very dire calamity? Books, however, in multitudes we have, and 
the art, as well as the desire to have them multiplied will never be 
destroyed. Many of them are pestiferous, and not a few such have 
been written by churchmen. Nay, at the very moment that we 
write, Oxford is divided within itself, and a most unseemly contest 
is waged between its members, its offspring, and its professors. The 
example isso pernicious, and the enmities so bitter, that we cannot look 
for much fumigating influence from that quarter for a time to come. 
In short, we do not think that Mr. Sewell’s efforts to establish the 
parallelisms to which we have so often referred, are at all successful, 
were it but as regards the number of books and the art of multiply- 
ing them in the Alexandrian period as compared with the present. 
Then, are the past services which the university of Oxford holds 
out more encouraging? or is the supremacy and monopoly which 
he would have extended and established over the minds of the com- 
munity throughout this great empire to be desired? Will the rule 
of a priesthood be tolerated beyond its present power? Will the 
strengthening and expansion of the collegiate system bring all men 
into one sheepfold, and to be of one mind ? 

But whatever may be thought of the main conclusions to which 
our author’s original purpose, and each part of his work, may have 
been directed; or however forced, exaggerated, and ultra his prin- 
ciples and argument, it must be conceded that there is much in his 
pages which is masterly and satisfactory. His disquisitions con- 
cerning the different sects of Grecian philosophers, particular doc- 
trines, and celebrated individuals, are often excellent, displaying 
an acute perception of their characteristics. Political and literary 
notices, as well as those of a philosophical and religious nature, 
abound in the volume. But the grand feature of the whole is, of 
course, his manner of treatment as regards Plato, embracing views 
of his character in every capacity, and discussions especially relative 
to the plan, the arrangement, the doctrines, and the object of his 
writings and philosophizings. As a specimen of his commentary 
on the Dialogues we quote part of that which the Phzedrus obtains, 
which he considers entitled to precedence, not only on account of 
chronological date, but of other circumstances, some of which are 
thus explained :— 


There is also another reason why the Phzedrus is the first Dialogue which 
claims attention. It is the most striking of them all, most singular, at the 
first view, most incoherent, most strongly marked with the peculiar charac- 
ter of Plato’s thoughts and style of composition, most perplexing in its 
structure, and at the same time most startling in its ethical tone. Ina 
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rhetorical point of view, in which men have too long accustomed to lose 
sight of Plato’s philosophy, the Phzedrus has evidently been the sample, on 
which philologists have justified their animadversions. Laertius censures 
it as puerile, pewpaxiiceg ; Diceearchus as vulgarly extravagant ; Olympi- 
odorus as dithyrambic. Plutarch ridicules its description of landscape 
scenery ; Hermeas repeats the criticism of his day upon it, as ‘‘ coarse, in- 
flated, bombastic and artificial ;”” Longinus alludes to similar censures on the 
“wild extravagant diction, harsh metaphors, and forced allegories” imputed 
generally to Plato, but which are scarcely to be found except in the 
Pheedrus ; Dionysius of Halicarnassus hints at the same errors of Plato’s 
style ‘‘ wherever his philosophy carries him into subjects of a lofty and 
supernatural character.”” And every one who fails to see the real drift of 
the composition, notwithstanding all his prejudices in favour of the *‘ Attic 
Homer,” ‘‘the master of Demosthenes,” the man whose language would be 
the language of Jupiter, if Jupiter spoke Greek, will rise from it with a 
similar impression of turgidness and ostentatious pretension. 

He will rise with another impression also, of a far more painful and per- 
plexing nature: and it is to be hoped that he will, The Phedrus, more 
than any other relic of ancient literature, more even than the Comedies of 
Aristophanes, tears aside the veil which taste, and poetry, and learning, 
and ignorance of history in many men, and the cant of liberty in still more, 
have combined to throw over the hideous deformities of Athenian life. It 
lays bare scenes and things, which, shocking as they are, we are yet bade 
by God’s own word to look upon at times, that we may learn to hate them. 
And it is no slight lesson to find them, where inexperienced human fancy 
is most inclined to imagine perfection, in the midst of unbounded freedom, 
and philosophy, and refinement, and all the other vanities, on which man’s 
reason prides itself, and which become vanities the moment they are let loose 
from the control of faith and self-denial. Addison tells the story of a father, 
who crushed in his son the first seeds of passion and sin by taking him 
round to their haunts, and laying open to him at once the whole mystery 
of iniquity. Something of the same kind was undoubtedly contemplated 
by Plato in the composition of his Phedrus. And benefit may be derived 
from it to Christians, if it merely exhibit a picture of the miserable state of 
heathenism, even in the most intellectual portion of the most intellectual 
age of the most intellectual people in the ancient world. 

The younger reader will also find in this Dialogue another difficulty, 
which has perplexed all commentators alike. Where is the unity and 
regularity of structure, which we should expect from the acknowledged 
skill of Plato in giving form to his writings, and which on minute examina- 
tion is so obvious, that Schleiermacher has not hesitated to take it as one 
of the leading clues to their right arrangement? At first sight, the Dialogue 
splits into two parts, the former on the nature of Love, and the latter. on 
Rhetoric. And such a binary structure is very common in Plato’s writings. 
It occurs in the Gorgias, which commences with Rhetoric, and ends with 
Justice ; in the Republic, which introduces into the midst of a discussion 
on Justice (and that too merely as an illustration) a theory of a social 
system, which occupies more than three-fourths of the work ; in the Sophist, 
which throws in an inguiry into the nature of abstract being as a paren- 
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thesis to a humorous caricature of the Sophist’s profession; in the Pro- 
tagoras, where the conversation diverges from its ethical subject to a criti- 
cism on poetry; and in the Philebus, which by the same marsupian struc- 
ture carries a metaphysical analysis of unity and plurality in the pouch of 
a treatise upon pleasure. It is evident, from many observations thrown 
out by Plato himself on the occasion of these digressions, that they are not 
accidental, but intentional. These seemingly strange and heterogeneous 
juxtapositions are not to be regarded, as if a careless flow of conversation 
had forced its own way without thought, taking up everything which hap- 
pened to lie in its bed—pebbles, and twigs, and insects, and clay, and hard- 
ening them together into one concretion—but they are evidently designed 
for various purposes. In many instances the one subject is not merely 
inclosed, but enwombed in the other; is connected with it, that is, by a 
vital link of thought; is born from it; and very often left almost an 
embryo in one dialogue to be taken up and fully developed in another. 
Thus, even to the most careless observer, the commencement of .the 
Pheedrus leads on to the Lysis, and the Lysis to the Convivium. The 
latter part again carries on, as it were, a propagation of subject from itself 
to the Gorgias, and the Gorgias another to the Republic. In other cases a 
totally distinct vein of thought is thrown up to dislocate a train of inquiry, 
just as in geological language beds of rock are interrupted by faults. And 
on such occasions there is a playful apologetic irony accompanying the 
process, just such as we might imagine would play upon the face of nature, 
if she amuséd herself with thus perplexing the labours of the miner, in 
order to try his patience, and give scope for ingenuity. Still more fre- 
quently, especially in the Sophist, the Republic, and the Phzedrus, the two 
subjects are connected by a chain, which can only be traced clearly in the 
accidental circumstances of the day. They are as two buoys floating side 
by side, and the cable which ties them together has disappeared under the 
water, and can only be recovered by diving somewhat deeply into the his- 
tory of opinions and practices which are now lost to sight. 


Mention having been made of Aristophanes in our extract, we 
quote a paragraph which is devoted to the prince of Athenian comic 
writers, who is compared with Plato:— 


One, therefore, of the best preparations, which may be recommended to 
the student, is an accurate and thoughtful examination of a class of works 
very different from those of Plato in their outward form, but very similar 
in their aim and spirit, the Comedies of Aristophanes, and especially the 
Clouds. Men smile when they hear the anecdote of one of the most vene- 
rable Fathers of the Church, who never went to bed without Aristophanes 
under his pillow. But the noble tone of morals, the elevated taste, the 
sound political wisdom, the boldness and acuteness of the satire, the grand 
object, which is seen throughout, of correcting the follies of the day, and 
improving the condition of his country—all these are features in Aristo- 
phanes, which, however disguised, as they intentionally are, by coarseness 
and buffoonery, entitle him to the highest respect from every reader of 
antiquity. He condescended, indeed, to play the part of jester to the 
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Athenian tyrants. But his jests were the vehicles for telling to them the 
soundest truths. They were never without a far higher aim than to raise 
a momentary laugh. He was no farce writer, but a deep philosophical 
politician: grieved and ashamed at the condition of his country, and 
through the stage, the favourite amusement of Athenians, aiding to carry 
on the one great common work, which Plato proposed in his Dialogues, and 
in which all the better and nobler spirits of the time seem to have con- 
curred as by a confederacy—the reformation of an atrocious democracy. 
There is as much system in the Comedies of Aristophanes as in the Dia- 
logues of Plato. Every part of a vitiated public mind is exposed in its 
turn. Its demagogues in the Knights, its courts of justice in the Wasps, 
its foreign policy in the Acharnians, its tyranny over the allies in the 
Birds, the state of female society in the Lysistrate and the Ecclesiazuse, 
and its corrupt poetical taste in the Frogs. No one play is without its 
definite object: and the state of national education, as the greatest cause 
of all, is laid open in the Clouds. Whatever light is thrown, by that 
admirable play, upon the character of Socrates, and the position which he 
occupies in the Platonic Dialogues—a point, it may be remarked, on which 
the greatest mistakes are daily made—it is chiefly valuable as exhibiting, 
in a short but very complete analysis, and by a number of fine Rembrandt- 
like strokes, not any of which must be overlooked, all the features of that 
frightful school of sophistry, which at that time was engaged systematically 
in corrupting the Athenian youth, and against which the whole battery of 
Plato was pointedly directed. 7 





Art. VI.—1. Hardness; or, the Uncle. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
2. The Mirza. By James Monier, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 


THE season is prolific as usual of lightsome reading for the winter 
quarter. But what season isnot? Young ladies and old gentle- 
men have such a notion in these book-making days that nothing is 
so simple and easy as to put upon paper their fancies romantic ! 
and every little body says,—Oh! if the world knew my history it 
would read better than a novel! So full is every one of its little 
self.- But to write a novel—a good, a readable novel—is not such 
a simple and easy matter as striplings and ignoramuses may ima- 

ine; and without telling our friends at present what is requisite, 
and what will accomplish their purpose, we go on to state that the 
author of ‘‘ Hardness,” be he an old stager, or a young adventurer, 
has made a hit. Why, sir, the wide world is so completely within 
your grasp, you have such a simple, natural, and powerful way 
with you, that there is hardly a chapter in your book that does not 
furnish a character, suggest passages of life, or indicate—perhaps 
express—sentiments, which common fictionists would think them- 
selves blessed in having to work out into three volumes. Your 
Uncle” is full to cramming of suggestiveness, let alone complete- 
ness in itself. 
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But then you are no artist, novel friend. It seems to us, indeed, 
that you despise those qualities and accomplishments that would 
enable you to set the Thames on fire,—that is, strike out a new 
walk in fictitious literature. We are worn down by historical, 
romantic, and fashionable novels. To you, it seems, the achieve- 
ment has been appointed to suggest, rather than as yet to exhibit 
and cultivate a new, and thoroughly fresh and true sphere for the 
disportings of erratic genius. We doubt whether you understand 
your vocation ; but that vocation assuredly is in the land of health- 
fulness, sturdy thought, and instructive reflection. 

There is one eminent feature in your manner that is quite charm- 
ing; there is no straining for effect—no apparent effort in pro- 
ducing your effects. You seem to be unconscious of your weapon- 
skill, and therefore you wield it with a redundancy that militates 
against the single performance to which you set yourself. Your 
materials are too numerous for your disposal of them; you area 
master of particulars, but a bad adjuster of them. Let, however, 
yourself or any apt scholar tread in the outlined path, and study 
the cultured passages, and you or he cannot fail to do that for lite- 
rature—that is to say, for humanity and morals—which, perhaps, 
no man has done since the days of Goldsmith or Fielding. How 
different—and yet how similar in the end! 

There is not much of a story in this work; for the author does 
not appear to have regarded a strongly connected framework of the 
kind as necessary to his purpose; scenes and characters being freely 
introduced which have but slight reference to the plot, such as it is. 
The incidents are natural and never strained ; and, although ability 
and perfect ease distinguish each part, there is yet no violent excite- 
ment produced. It can hardly be said that there is a catastrophe 
in the novel; nor does any one of the dramatis persone awaken 
such a superior interest as to be decidedly heroic. 

So far as story is concerned, it may be sufficient to state that 
Lord Innismore is a good specimen of an old, rich, and exclusive 
aristocrat, whose nephew having squandered the larger portion of 
his patrimony, is obliged to sell his commission, and to make such 
sacrifices as force him, to retire into the country, not merely with 
the view of recruiting his fortune, but of allowing his uncle time to 
be reconciled. Unfortunately, however, while rusticating and prac- 
tising economy he falls in Jove with and marries a girl of inferior 
rank, and thus offends the old lord still more deeply. ‘The cross 
purposes consequent on this event, and the different sorts of people 
that readily present themselves to the author, are treated with the 
talent and fidelity which we have already characterized ; and when 
we add that he takes advantage of passing events and existing sub- 
jects of discussion, it will be inferred that his sketches, opinions, 
and reflections have a real value and a practical interest. 
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When a man of rank and fashion is suddenly left to his wits to 
make a living, a variety of speculations of the day naturally suggest 
themselves. Literature is one field which a person who has had a 
good school education, and has seen a good deal of life, will readil 
think of, and most probably the department contemplated will be 
that of fashionable novels. The following is a good satire on the 
class; the memoranda purporting to have been supplied bya friend 
who had made trial of such publications, but who having married a 
fortune required to do little more than give commands and advice, 
Some Colburn or Bentley had instructed the adviser to this effect :— 


The following proportion of subjects has been found very effective, but 
is nearly worn out, the taste of the public appearing to be turning towards 
Newgate, highwaymen, prostitutes, executions, burglaries, murders, and 
such more exciting subjects. Mr. Hooker, however, being a gentleman, 
most probably had better make up his novel as follows :— 
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N.B. The love-chapters puzzle the gentlemen most, but the old hands 
get them written for them by opera-figurantes or girls connected with the 
theatres ; they know best what sort of thing in that way pleases the pub- 
lic most: the pastoral chapters are best done by putting ‘‘ Thomson’s 
Seasons,” or Crabbe, or Wordsworth (the latter is dangerous, being very 
difficult to understand), into prose ; the millinery chapters must be written 
by milliners’ girls, and should be corrected by one of them too: these 
chapters are very dangerous, for being unintelligible to the author, great 
care is requisite. For the cookery-chapters, Ude’s is the safest book, for 
it gives the English translations of the French dishes, and some complete 
bills of fare, so the author knows what he is putting on the table, and the 
nobility are very apt to judge a book by that: the upsetting the side-dish 
or lobster-sauce over her is to exhibit the sweetness of the heroine’s tem- 
per. Gunter’s men will give any information that may be wanted about 
the balls. The description of heroine and hero must be written, or at all 
events revised by a woman, as likewise the boudoir. The exquisite is 
considered as the author’s portrait of himself—of course he lays it on 
pretty thick ; the sentiment also, of course, must be done by a lady ; and 
the lords and ladies likewise; the ladies of the smaller gentry are the 
only people that really and vividly feel rank, but it is advisable and usual 
that the person employed upon the aristocracy should know little or nothing 
about them. The imagination should have free play—the novelist must 
attract the public; and the way to attract them is not by dislodging or 
otherwise taking liberties with preconceived notions. ‘The lord of the 
novel is a stiff, affected, heartless sort of person if old, or a libertine if 
young; just as the lion of the Herald’s Office is blue, white, or red, 
according to the family which bears it. Exhibit the lord natural, or the 
lion proper, the public cries out, “ that is not my lord,” the herald shakes 
his head, “‘ that is not my lion.” The story is not material. Some have 
married their heroine to another man in the first volume, and killed him 
off at the beginning of the third; but that has been objected to, since an 
eminent author, in a novel the hero of which was a murderer and executed 
accordingly, represented, as one of the greatest perfections of his heroine, 
that she was a virgin on the morning of her marriage. 





There are more of these memoranda: 


By the by, he desired me to warn you to be very cautious about the 
millinery ; which is of the greatest importance, considering the court by 
which you are tried, a jury of matrons. And take care that it is done by 
some one that dares not play you a trick ; he got a cousin of his to write 
some of it for him, and she sold him a regular bargain—girls are so infer- 
nally mischievous. She sent his heroine to a ball in a white dimity dress- 
ing-gown, with a flaming red turban on her head, green morocco boots, a 
coral necklace round her waist, and a patent elastic garter round her 
throat: she masked the whole description in a set of French phrases that 
he could hardly read, and did not understand a word of: he thought it 
was all right. The manuscript went to the publishers with this in it: 


nobody there of course knew anything about it—all that they saw was 
gE? 
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that there was the regulation-number of French words: what they meant 
they neither knew nor cared; they took it for granted the author did: and 
it went to press, and would have been published with all that absurdity in 
it, only one of the compositors, in setting up the type, was struck with the 
words being different from what he had been accustomed to from time 
immemorial; for there’s a regular stock of French words, you know, that 
are used in English conversation and literature by people who cannot 
express themselves in their own language: they are not very numerous. 
Well, this fellow luckily had a French miliner’s girl living in the same 
house with him: he cribbed a sheet and took it home to her, and she dis- 
covered the thing at once; and so the chapter was rewritten: but it was a 
near escape. 


Some of the most life-like sketches and portraits are those of 
military home-service,—of barrack scenes and mess-room doings. 
One specimen must suffice. A young officer receives a note con- 
taining almost mysterious hints, and thus acts :— 


‘Catch is a good dog, but Holdfast’s a better: look to your banker.” 

Of these mysterious warnings he was uncommonly puzzled what to 
make. 

Now it was the custom of the Hundredth Regiment of Foot, as of many 
others, that whenever any peculiarly private and delicate epistle arrives— 
such as a request from a parent to declare what one’s intentions are; ora 
notification that the writer is deeply enamoured with one’s sister, and pro- 
poses soliciting her hand in marriage, if his income (which he states) is 
considered sufficient ; ; or the communication of any bit of family secret his- 
tory that is to be kept as still as the grave, or anything else of that sort— 
to lay it forthwith upon the mess-table, in order to take the general opinion 
of the regiment upon it. In the multitude of counsellors is safety ; and 
so the mysterious warning was subjected to the usual scrutiny ; but with- 
out result ; the united wisdom of the Hundredth not being equal to read- 
ing the handwriting on the wall: and as soon as the Paymaster declared 
his inability to decipher or expound it, the job was given up in despair, 
and our friend was recommended to trouble his brains no more about it; 
it being a sound military principle, in desperate cases, to go on never 
minding. 

‘My dear fellow,” said one of the Captains of the regiment, a scion of 
aristocracy, who placed so much confidence in his brother officers that he 
was in the habit of intrusting his duty to their charge six months of the 
year, “‘my dear fellow, this letter appears to refer to some impending smash 
in your money-matters: now if that be the case, you may take my word 
for it, you will be much happier and enjoy yourself twice as much as a 
poor man as you do asarich one. I was as happy asa prince when I 
had nothing: now I am constantly suffering the most acute misery ; every 
guinea I spend now goes to my heart. I am spending my own money 
now ; formerly it was other people’s money that I spent; which was much 
better fun, for I never grudged it. 
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« The Mirza” comes well from the hands of Mr. Morier, a gentle- 
man who has made Persia and Persian life his own ; who has, by the 
medium of fiction, in a great measure done that for an eastern empire 
which a Scott performed for a northern. It happens that in the guise 
of fiction truth may be more forcibly and explicitly mirrored than 
even in the pages of the chronicler with his details, or the grave 
historian with his philosophy. 

We have seen that it is objected to Mr. Morier that he seizes 
upon the gross mannerisms, the peculiar artificialities, of the Per- 
sians, to the caricaturing of the whole, and to the neglect of the 
essential, indestructible, and permanent features of humanity. 
There may be some grounds for this criticism; and yet, we think, 
the saliency of his points are indisputable; while for the effective- 
ness of sketches, of snatches, and of significant pictures, it seems 
necessary to avoid all levels and to deal with bold reliefs. 

“The Mirza” is a work worthy of more notice and regard on 
this account,—that the life which it professes to paint is fast passing 
away, and like that of the Red Indians, which Mr. Catlin has so 
touchingly described, will be a matter for historical speculation and 
random delineation a few generations or years hence. ‘I may 
venture to assert,” says Mr. Morier, “ that the East, as we have 
known it in Oriental tales, is now fast on the change. ‘ C'est 
le commencement de la fin.’ Perhaps we have gleaned the last of 
the beards, and obtained an expiring glimpse of the heavy caoik, 
and the ample shalwar, ere they are exchanged for the hat and the 
spruce pantaloon. How wonderful is it—how full of serious contem- 
plation is the fact—that the whole fabric of Mahomedanism should 
have been assailed almost suddenly, as well as simultaneously, by 
events which nothing human could have foreseen. Barbary, Egypt, 
Syria, the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, the Red Sea, Con- 
stantinople, Asia Minor, Persia, and Affghanistan, all, more or less, 
have felt the influence of European or anti-Mahomedan agencies, 
Perhaps the present generations may not see a new structure 
erected, but true it is, they have seen its foundation laid.” 

The volumes before us contain a series of distinct fictions in the 
shape of tales or stories, which are told for the most part by the 
Mirza, who purports to be an official attached to the Persian court, 
with whom the author has become familiar, and who is to be under- 
stood as the poet-laureate of the Shah. The stories are so cast as 
to afford room and occasion for the author to figure as a colloquist 
in their development, and thus to intersperse reflections and specu- 
lations suitable to his European character. The representation is 
thus rendered picturesque, and is dramatic in its construction. "We 
now give a sample; it is from the story of ‘‘ Azbeaz, the Shoe- 
i told by a Persian prince, while the author is an inter- 

ocutor :— 
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** But what does the Sahib, the gentleman, say to my tale?” said the 
prince, turning towards me with great deference of manner. ‘* I hope he has 
done me the honour to approve.” I did not fail to express myself extremely 
delighted ; I complimented the prince upon his manner of expressing himself, 
but particularly upon his invention ; for, said I, ‘* you really have given the 
appearance of truth to that which must, in it nature be fabulous.” ‘* How 
is this ?” said he, ‘‘ will you not believe that such things can be? All the 
members of this company are ready to believe, and even take their oaths, 
if necessary, to the truth of what I have related, and why too should not 
you believe?” “* A very long discussion, indeed, would ensue,” said I, 
“were I to endeavour to show you why I cannot believe in supernatural 
agencies exercised locally, partially, and “for objects which do not apparently 
comprehend the well-being of the whole of God’s creation, and which are 
not so fully established by proof and witnesses, as entirely to overcome 
my unbelief.” Then recollecting the old story of the flying fish and Pha- 
raoh’s chariot wheel, I said, ‘“‘ But do not be angry if I refuse to give cre- 
dence to what you have related, however much delighted I may be with 
the story; perhaps I, too, may assert some facts relating to my own coun- 
try, to which you may not be willing to give credence, but to the truth of 
which, I, in my turn, am ready to take my oath.” ‘‘ Ohi—oh, well said 
and well done,” said the prince, his words echoed by the poet, and repeated 
by the rest of the company. ‘‘ Speak on—let us hear—our ears are all 
open. We have given up our souls to you.” I then said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
every one present has seen a ship, and though they may not have sailed in 
one, have remarked how it is impelled by wind; perhaps, too, some ma 
have been caught in a tempest, or observed its effects on the sea. Now, 
we have ships in my country, which, in defiance of storms and tempests, 
will make their way right in the teeth of the wind, and thus perform voy- 
ages from one end of the world to the other.” I paused awhile after 
having made this assertion, to hear the remarks of the company. I could 
perceive incredulity in every face ; a little scorn and contempt, perhaps, 
was associated with that feeling, but it was plain no one believed my words. 
** Sahib ekhtiar. You are at liberty, of course, to affirm what you please,” 
said the Prince, * but to me, it appears that what you have advanced is 
wholly impossible.” ‘‘ What words are these?” said another. ‘‘ You might 
as well say that I can thrust a spear through my enemy’s body, and he 
not bleed, as to say a ship will go ahead against wind.” I heard the word 
*“‘ derough, derough—lie! lie!’ whispered about from mouth to mouth 
throughout the assembly, and I became convinced that I was totally dis- 
believed. I then tried them upon another subject. ‘ There is another 
thing,” said I, ‘‘ to the truth of which I am ready to take my oath. In 
my country, our cities are lighted at night by the means of lanterns sus- 
pended oniron pillars. A subterranean vapour is made to circulate through 
our streets, which is led to the summit of the said pillars, and at a given 
hour, men run about the city, carrying a lighted taper in their hands, 
which they merely present to a small spiral tube, whence a flame is seen 
to issue, which keeping alive the night through, illuminates the city like 
day, the inhabitants meanwhile sleeping soundly, unapprehensive of evil 
consequences. ‘* Where, in the name of Allah,” said the prince, ‘‘ have 
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you found words to affirm such things? A subterranean fire running 
under ground all through your streets, and nobody afraid! Yours must 
be a world different from ours, inhabited by men of a different formation 
to Persians. I cannot believe what you say.” ‘‘ People may talk of 
Persians being liars,” said one of the company, ‘ but as there is but one 
Allah, and Mahommed is his prophet, and Ali his lieutenant, let them go 
to the Franks for the future. Wonderful assertions have we heard to-day!” 
‘Now I begin to understand,” said a man of the law who was present, 
“why Franks are unbelievers of our faith, the ever blessed and only true 
faith of Islam, why they reject our prophet and despise his sayings, while 
they adhere with so much pertinacity to their own. See this Sahib—he 
tells us of things which cannot be true, and believes in them, whilst events 
which may occur every day, which so many people here present, men of 
respectability and worthy of confidence, have seen and heard of, he rejects. 
Is it not plain that the reputation which Persia has acquired for the saga- 
city and acuteness of her sons, has been well acquired, whilst all the rest 
of mankind are kept in a state of total blindness? Let the Sahib forgive 
my words,” said the speaker, turning himself to me, ‘* but in truth, our 
holy prophet legislated with all wisdom when he said, ‘ As for the unbe- 
liever, all that is left for him is katl, katl, slay, slay.” ‘* May your shadow 
never be less,” said I, laughing, addressing the man of the law, whilst J 
assumed a mock humility of manner: may your house flourish—we are 
grateful—we kiss the dust of your slippers!” My words and manner 
seemed to amuse the prince and his guests, for instead of siding with the 
man of the law, they most good-humouredly laughed outright, and evinced 
by their conduct how little they partook of the holy man’s zeal. This 
circumstance produced the effect of turning the conversation into a new 
channel, and I was questioned on the right hand and on the left, upon the 
nature of our institutions in Frangistan, for so they call Europe, with a 
pertinacity and liveliness of curiosity, which exhibited one of the most 
striking characteristics of the Persians in its strongest colours, namely, 
their love of hearing and knowing of strange things. “Sir,” said one 
berai khoda, “in the name of Allah, is it true that you never see the sun 
in your country?” ‘* We can’t believe,” said another, ‘* what is currently 
reported here, that you cut your horses’ tails off, and also go to the trouble 
of cutting your dogs’ tails off too.” Close upon this question followed 
another. ‘‘ Forgive me,” said a third, ‘but swear by the soul of your 
father and mother, is it true that your kings dance like luties? And is it 
also true that women may rule over you, and that they too dance in pub- 
lic?” Before I could satisfy any one of these questions, I heard a voice 
crying out from a distance: ‘‘ Tell me, O Sahib, can you belong to a 
nation which holds nothing unclean, to people who may even eat of a dog, 
and not be defiled? This passes our comprehension.” At length, our 
host, the prince, who was too well bred to allow of my being more ques- 
tioned and teazed, seeing it impossible for me to satisfy every one’s curi- 
osity, called for kalians, as a signal for breaking up the assembly. 


We conclude with Mr. Morier’s account of the extravagancies of 
Persian phraseology, and of the practical reduction of their exag- 
gerations. 
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12 Lester's England. 
He says,— 


“During my stay in that country, which took place during the reign of 
the late king, Fatteh Ali Shah, I became acquainted with many Persians 
of various ranks and denominations, from the king on the throne, to the 
lowest tent-pitcher and muleteer. At first, I felt as any other of my coun- 
trymen would feel ; I was startled by their unceasing adulation, and petri- 
fied by their unblushing falsehoods, however pleased I might be with their 
winning manners; but as I became more acquainted with the genius and 
character of the nation, I learnt to place a more proper value upon their 
professions, and to give a truer interpretation to their assertions, for | 
found much of the disgust which I had at first felt, proceeded from their 
forms of speech, which I can compare to nothing better than to a redundant 
paper currency, which begins by being of doubtful value, and ends by being 
worth nothing at all. How would it surprise Mr. A. if riding with Mr. B. 
in the park, Mr. A. praising the beauty of his companion’s horse, Mr. B. 
were immediately to say—‘‘ You do me honour—it is a present to you— 
it belongs to you forthwith—I will send it to you.” And if, in utter con- 
fusion, Mr. A. felt himself bound to accept it, how much more surprised 
would he be to hear Mr. B. turn round and make the same present and the 
same speech to the next person who should happen equally to praise his 
horse! So it isin Persia. This sort of intercourse takes place on every 
common occurrence, and it would be deemed ill breeding, and a want of 
knowledge of life, if the language of falsehood, flattery, and hyperbole, 
were not used the more abundantly, the more in consonance with the’ cha- 
racter of the people. The Persians have aptly been called the Frenchmen 
of the East; vanity is, in truth, their besetting sin, and that circumstance 
alone may, perhaps, account for the lust for compliment and adulation 
which exists in both nations.” 





Arr. VII.—The Glory and Shame of England. By C. Epwarps 
Lester. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Ir is wholesome for us when a sensible foreigner points out the 
plague-spots of our condition and our manners. There is much about 
us that demands amendment and healing. Not a few of our gross 
evils either almost entirely escape our own notice, or we have 
become so familiar with them as to experience little or no shame 
when they are looked upon. It is therefore good that we should 
be frequently mirrored in the looking-glasses of strangers, even 
although with such distortions as an imperfect reporter, an irregu- 
larly grained material, may return. It is proper that we should 
see ourselves as others see us. 

We have often said that we regard with a special interest the 
testimony of citizens of the United States of America who may 
happen to visit us. It is not alone that they are remarkably inqui- 
sitive, or even that they are unscrupulous inquirers and barefaced 
revealers of whatever may engage their attention in the privacy of 
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domestic confidence; but especially because there is so much which 
is common to the two nations, that they mark the differences with a 
peculiar zeal, although, we believe, with less accuracy and liberality 
than other foreigners who are not everlastingly testing us by some 
kindred feature amongst themselves, and thus reducing all differ- 
ences—the slighter these are, with the greater illiberality—to their 
own standard. 

Still, whatever may be our distrust generally of an American’s 
report of England, it is seldom, that we do not feel the special 
interest in it to which we have alluded; and often also a consider- 
able degree of entertainment. There are exceptions, however ; 
such as when ignorance and conceit, or stupidity and vulgarity, 
characterize the writer. Allowance may be made for jealousies, 
and even for strong dislikes; but it is not easy to look upon an 
egregious fool who affects to be a moralist with other than utter 
disgust; and above all if that fool be a lump of morbidity, and as 
sickly as he strives to be smooth. It is in this Jast-mentioned 
squad that we rank the author of the “ Glory and Shame ;” for 
we have not been able to bring ourselves to the conclusion at 
which some have arrived, viz., that the work is a sheer imposition, 
and the trick of a needy literary hack. No: we are persuaded that 
there is such a gull as Mr. Lester ; one who in every respect answers 
the character that would concoct in earnest such a work as the pre- 
sent,—a superficial, credulous, prejudiced Yankee; one whose 
fluency is so feeble, and sentiments are so unhealthy, as to render 
all his attempts at picturing misery the reverse of being suggestive 
of pity,—and at putting to shame, the occasion of loathing towards 
himself. That he has gone zealously to work, we doubt not; that 
he has made himself particularly busy in questioning the folks he 
met with in the Guildhall coffee-house about the glories and the 
shames is more than probable, just as it is that not a few have 
made it their fun to ‘ sell him bargains,” as we believe the sailors 
designate their waggeries; while others have recommended to his 
investigation parliamentary reports, Poor Law papers, O’Connell’s 
speeches, and other rare sources of information for his particular 
study, and as texts for his practical hints. These circumstances 
have manifestly attended this person’s efforts ; his own pious colour- 
ings being fulsomely laid over whatever the wags communicated, 
and his personal researches discovered. A considerable amount of 
these researches might just as successfully have been pursued in 
Yankee-land as in England; and, as for the rest, his continual ten- 
dency to invent, unless it has all through been imposition, would 
have been as satisfactorily exercised towards us on the other side 
of the Atlantic as on this. There is nothing real, practical, or 
essentially true in the book; there is nothing that can be truth- 
like even to an utter stranger to our country, institutions, and con- 
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dition. Let us exhibit portions of our philanthropist’s incidents 
and pictures: they consist chiefly of ‘‘ shames.” Our glories are 
few, except when he meets with a lord; and then his worshippings 
are anything but democratic. On the other hand, our Indian 
empire is a foul spot. However, let us meet with him on his land- 
ing at Liverpool, where at once he ferrets out touching histories, 
and acts charities with extraordinary lavishness :— 


As I was passing from the office to the cars, a very pretty but pale-faced 
girl came up to me, with a basket of books on her arm, and in a sweet 
voice inquired if I did not wish to get a companion. I answered, ‘‘ That 
will depend entirely upon the character—a gentleman or a lady ?”’—‘‘ Oh, 
sir,” she said, with a smile, ‘a Companion that will be of more service to 
you than either: more intelligent than a gentleman, and less troublesome 
than a lady ;” at the same time handing me, ‘‘ The London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester Railway Companion.” I was interested in the 
girl’s appearance, and I asked her a few questions. ‘‘ Pray how did you 
know I was an American ?”—“ Well, Sir, I can hardly tell you; but there 
is something about American gentlemen that strikes me the first moment 
Isee them; and I always try to find them, for they almost aiways buy my 
Companions. But they for ever ask me if I can’t take less than a crown 
for the book; and when I say I am a poor girl, and have, by selling books, 
to support my mother, who is in a consumption, and a little brother, who 
had both his arms crushed by the machinery of the factory; and that all 
the rest of us are dead (except William, who is in New York), then they 
don’t ask me to take less, and then very often give me more.” —*“ Did you 
ever hear Robert Hall preach ?”—‘* Oh yes, Sir; we used to go to Mr. 
Hall’s chapel, and many a time has he come to tea at our house; and when 
he came he always had his pockets full of something good for us. But he 
has gone to heaven now, if any one goes there.’”’—‘** Could you understand 
his preaching ?”—‘‘ I was very young, and had not much education, and I 
could not understand much of his preaching on the Sunday; but I could 
understand almost every word when he lectured in ihe evening, and every 
time he came to see us, he would read the Bible, and explain it as he went 
along, and pray and talk to us about religion; and then I could under- 
stand every word. What made me like Mr. Hall so much was because he 
was so kind to the poor: he never was ashamed to speak to them in the 
street, or anywhere he met them. Do you have such ministers in 
America ?’’—** We have agreat many good ministers, but not many, I fear, 
like Mr. Hall. How many hours a day do you spend here ?”—*“‘ I am 
here when every train goes out, and I sleep between whiles.’”’—‘“ Don’t this 
injure your health ?”—‘ Yes, Sir; for, when I came here, I was not the 
pale girl you see now: I was as ruddy as any girl in Lancashire.” 


The slut’s cunning was very thin; and yet it imposed upon Mr. 
Lester. She did not ‘want to complain;” not she. She remem- 
bered that ‘‘ Mr. Hall used to say that we are all treated better 
than we deserve, and that we should not complain when God afflicts 


” 


us.” These pious and trustful expressions made our author exceed- 
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ingly glad, “though I am sorry for you.” Oh Sir,” replied she, 
‘if you could see how many thousands there are in England that 
have nothing but what they get by begging,—how many there are 
that go naked and hungry, you wouldn’t pity me.” 

Now does anybody believe that Mr. Lester is a faithful unvar- 
nishing reporter here? If so, the same person must set him down as 
an arrant fool, and as a person incapable of discernment even in the 
most superficial cases. But he instantly after proves himself to be 


a superlative ass. Witness his account of his introduction to an 
Irish lord :— 


As I took my book and the girl turned away to find another customer, 
an accomplished and fine-looking man of youthful appearance, who had 
been seated near us and had overheard our conversation, called her back, 
and gave her a sovereign for one of her books; and then politely handing 
me his card, with an apology for introducing himself, inquired if I was 
going up to London. ‘ Yes, my Lord,” I replied, when I saw from a 
glance at the card that I was addressing an Irish nobleman. 


This eaves-dropping Paddy-peer crams the mawk so thoroughly 
that Jord comes as trippingly and complacently from the tongue as 
if the ‘* American gentleman” had been nursed by a lady’s maid, or 
were the legitimate of a valet. Oh! our solemn goose is a terrible 
aristocrat, amid all his pretensions of being the poor one’s companion 
and equal. <A peer has a stronger hold of his exaggerated sympa- 
thies than a pauper. But his “Trish lordship is a phenomenon—a 
curiosity. After cramming the sickly philanthropist in an “ apart- 
ment” of the steam carriage, he actually has the Hibernian modesty 
to deny his dignity when they arrive at Brummagem; for we are 
told that “after lunch we had time for a walk of a mile or two 
through the town. ‘£ This must be an odious place to live in, my 
lord.’ ‘ Pardon me; will you say sir? It is very pleasant when we 
meet Americans, all of whom are heirs apparent to the throne, 
to lay aside our titles; will you say sir?’ ‘ Most certainly, sir.’ 
‘Ah! that’s it—thank you; you are very kind.’” Such being the 
introduction and the disclaimer, let us hear what were the pe Pa 
thropisms of this every inch a lord’s descriptions of London hells 
and aristocratic villany. Our readers cannot but perceive that the 
bagman who crammed Mr. Lester was as innocent and ignorant of 
these same infernal spheres as the poor sick-clad Yankee who 
reports of them. Still, chief of all, mark the unnamed peer’s signi- 
ficancy of his banker’s account. Oh! there never was such an 
Irishman in all London. 





A twelvemonth ago, a young friend of mine, the Marquis of , came 
to me about twelve o’clock at night, in the saloon of the Club, and 





asked me for £1,000. I knew he wanted it for play; but I had great 
confidence in his judgment and self-control ; it was an inconsiderable sum, 
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and I gave him a draft for the amount. He came out of the hazard room, 
in two or three hours, with £23,000. The next evening he staked and 
lost it all. He came to me at half-past one o’clock that night, and asked 
me for £5,000. He was a friend, and I could not refuse him. I gave it 
to him; and in half-an-hour he had not only lost every guinea of it, but 
impoverished his family for ten years. You may imagine the feelings of 
his beautiful wife, when, on returning home from Almack’s the same 
morning, she found at her door a man waiting to take her carriage to 
Tattersall’s to be sold to pay his debts of honour. Anticipating the result, 
I had gone with my friend to his house on his leaving the gaming-table. 
We were sitting in the drawing-room when his wife entered. He was 
almost raving with madness. She was exceedingly alarmed when she 
perceived the change in her husband; and came to him, took his hand, 
and asked him what troubled him. ‘‘ You are a beggar, Mary,” he 
screamed out in despair, and fell senseless on the floor. After he was 
restored, she came and sat down by my side on the sofa, and prayed me 
to tell her all. It was a painful task, I assure you. I shall never forget 
the scene which followed. It was a more affecting sight to see the agony 
of this beautiful woman, than it would have been to see her die a thousand 
times. I satisfied his creditors at Crockford’s for £33,000 ; and this saved 
the furniture, her horses and carriage, and their house in the country. She left 
London with a broken heart, and is now living a retired and miserable life. 


This is very original, and it is very funny. Pity that the wag 
who bought all the fun for a sovereign has not his initials at least’ 
stuck up in every commercial traveller's room in the kingdom. It 
would be a magnum for him on any Saturday—a standing toast with 
our cheerful and intelligent friends of the north road. 

It may now be as well to let Mr. Lester show us the way— 
having arrived in the precincts of the Great Metropolis—from the 
Euston Square Station to the Guildhall Coffee-house. Here are 
facts, and here is sentiment for you :— 


After I left the railway-station at Euston Square, I rode on mile after 
mile, scarcely realizing that I was among those very scenes of which from 
childhood I had so often read, and about which I had thought so long and 
so earnestly. I longed for daylight to unfold the wonders of that crowded 
world through which I was moving. ‘The lamps here and there cast a 
flickering and uncertain glare upon the adjacent pavements and houses. 
To avoid the throng, we passed through different by-streets, where not a 
lamp was to be seen nor a voice heard, save the noise of low debauchery 
coming up from some foul and dismal cellar. What scenes, thought I, 
should I witness could I but look into all these dwellings! In that house 
an aged man, long weary of the world, just drawing his last breath ; in the 
next, an infant opening its eyes for the first time upon the light! In that 
stately mansion is heard the sound of mirth and revelry ; while by its side 
an orphan, who has this very day asked for food a thousand times, and 
asked in vain, is shivering in the cold damps of night. In that lonely 
chamber might be heard the dying groan of one once beautiful and virtu- 
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ous, but now outcast and deserted, with no one but God to see her die ; 
while perhaps in some neighbouring dwelling, pure young hearts are ex- 
changing their vows of love. Here the abandoned are revelling in pollu- 
tion, where the very air is loaded with guilt; while separated from them 
only by a thin wall, the subdued voice of prayer and praise is ascending to 
heaven. 


You, our readers, who know nothing of London but from books, 
rely upon it there is not a word of truth, or, at least of verisemblance 
in all this story of lamplessness and of Dickens-like commixture. 
But Boz knows the town: he has common sense about him; and 
with all his exaggerations and fictitious scenes, he preserves pro- 
priety. Dickens being our present text, let Lester and he be seen 
closeted together, at the instance of the joyous and unsuspecting 
author of the “‘ Pleasures of Hope.” 


I thought I would withhold Campbell’s letter until after my reception. 
I felt assured that the heart of Charles Dickens had not been so chilled by 
the cold spirit that reigns in the higher circles of English society, as to pre- 
vent him from receiving me with genuine kindness, I sent in my card, 
after writing on it with a pencil, ‘‘ An American would be greatly obliged 
if he could see Mr. Dickens.” In a moment or two the servant returned 
and showed me to the library. The author was sitting in a large arm-chair 
by his table, with a sheet of Master Humphrey’s Clock before him. He 
came forward and gave me his hand familiarly, and offered me a chair. I 
told him I was an American, and hoped he would pardon me for calling 
without an invitation; and, if he was not particularly engaged, I should be 
much gratified with a short interview. He begged me to make no apolo- 
gies. He was always glad to see Americans: they had extended such a 
generous hand to the oppressed of England, that they ought to feel no deli- 
cacy in introducing themselves to Englishmen. I at once felt at home. 


Oh! quite at home. The following beats Willis hollow :— 


I think Dickens incomparably the finest looking man I ever saw. The 
portrait of him in the Philadelphia edition of his works is good, but no pic- 
ture can do justice to his expression when he is engaged in an interesting 
conversation. There is something about his eyes at such times which can- 
not be copied. In person he is perhaps a little above the standard height ; 
but his bearing is noble, and he appears taller than he really is. His 
figure is very graceful, neither too slight nor too stout. The face is hand- 
some. His complexion is delicate—rather pale generally; but when his 
feelings are kindled, his countenance is overspread with a rich glow. I pre- 
sume he is somewhat vain of his hair: and he can be pardoned for it too, It 
reminded me of words in Sydney’s Arcadia: ‘ His fair auburn hair, which 
he wore in great length, gave him at that time a most delightful show.” 
His forehead, a phrenologist would say, (especially if he knew his character 
beforehand, ) indicates a clear and beautiful intellect, in which the organs 
of perception, mirthfulness, ideality, and comparison, predominate. I 
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should think his nose had once been almost determined to be Roman, but 
hesitated just along enough to settle into the classic Grecian outline. 


Boz, the reader will observe, was prepared for the interview, hay- 
ing been told that an American waited upon him. But the way in 
which Mr. Lester pumped the éion was, according to his own show- 
ing, insolent and shameless,—only to be despised and disregarded 
by the generous Englishman. 

It appears that Mr. Lester figured at the Anti-Slavery Convention 
held at Exeter Hall, and there are a few touches worth noticing 
connected with the anti-slavery folks. The following is of the 
number :— 


I saw Lord Brougham at his house in London, and heard him converse 
some time. Mr. Birney was appointed by the Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Hall of Philadelphia to present his Lordship with a snuff-box, (as 
we all supposed,) which had been made from the ruins of that magnificent 
edifice. A company of Americans then in London were invited to accom- 
pany Mr. Birney on his mission; not to see the snuff-box, of course, but 
the snuff-taker. 

That same morning I happened to be in the room with a very zealous 
American: and before we started for Lord Brougham’s residence, he re- 
quested me to kneel with him in prayer, for ‘‘ he had a weighty matter on 
his mind, about which he wished to seek Divine direction.” This was all 
proper enough, I thought, and perfectly agreeable to my feelings ; and if 
it had not been so, I would have yielded from respect to him. 

The burden of the prayer was, that the philanthropists of America had 
so far forgotten their principles and the spirit of Christianity, as to present 
a snuff-box to Lord Brougham, “ thereby encouraging a vice second only 
to slavery and intemperance.” 

He prayed, with a fervour worthy of a better cause, “that we might be 
directed what course to take; we wished to see Lord Brougham, but we 
did not wish to countenance iniquity.” 

I certainly could not join very heartily in this petition ; for I did not 
see that it met my case at all, since I was going, as I before said, to sce 
the snuff-box taker, and not the snuff-box. After a good many hesitations 
and scruples about the path of duty, curiosity prevailed, and the anti- 
tobacco brother started with me for his Lordship’s house. 

We were introduced into a lofty and ample sitting-room; the walls were 
hung with a few fine paintings of distinguished men, and in the corners of 
the room were the marble busts of four great American statesmen standing 
upon pillars of Egyptian marble—Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
the elder Adams. 

Lord Brougham appeared in a plain dress: we all rose: he came for- 
ward and requested us to be seated. After some general conversation, Mr. 
Birney mentioned the commission with which he was charged, and pro- 
duced the snuff-box; which had by some strange metamorphosis, been 
turned into an ink-stand! A slight mistake my friend had made; and I 
could hardly avoid bursting into a fit of laughter when I observed the 
incident. 
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There is something touching although too theatrical, and cer- 

tainly not true, in what we now quote relative to mental destitu- 
tion :— 


I talked for an hour with the widow about the religion of the Bible, the 
love of the Saviour, and the hope of heaven. Her ideas on these subjects 
were extremely vague. ‘TI used to go to church,” she said, “‘ when I had 
clothes to wear, but I heard what I could never believe. When I heard 
the priest speak of a merciful God, who loves all his creatures so well that 
he does not let a sparrow fall to the ground without his notice, I could not 
forget, that I, for no crime, had to toil on in poverty and wretchedness, 
and see the bread taken from the mouths of my hungry children, to sup- 
port the rich minister, who never came near my cellar. If this is religion, 
Ido not want it; and if God approves of this, I cannot love him.” “ But, 
my good woman,’ I replied, ‘‘ your Bible tells you of the abounding mercy 
of God.” ‘‘ That may be, sir,” she answered; ‘but I have no Bible to 
read, although I believe I could read one soon if I had it.” I took from 
my pocket a small Bible, and read the story of the Saviour’s love; his 
life, his works of mercy, his kindness to the poor, his ministry, his death 
and resurrection. 1 tried to make her distinguish between the unjust and 
cruel legislation of man and the just and kind laws of God. * * “ Oh, 
sir,” she said, ‘‘ I think I could love such a Being;” and as she spoke, a 
smile, that seemed almost unwilling to stay, spread its gentle glow over 
her once handsome features. ‘‘ But,” after a moment’s hesitation, she con- 
tinued, ‘if there was such a Being as the Bible describes, such a Being as 
you have told me of; so powerful that He can do all things, and so good 
that He is pained to see any one of his creatures suffer, it seems to me He 


would help my children. He certainly would if He loved them as well as 
I do.” 


Here is another fiction, and yet some random hits :— 


This morning Mr. , one of the distinguished philanthropists of 
Great Britain, called at my lodgings, to go with me to the Freemasons’ 
Hall, where the world’s convention was to assemble. He greeted me 
very cordially, and seemed disposed to render me those kind civilities which 
a stranger in a foreign land best knows how to appreciate. In passing 
through Ave-Maria Lane, a small street that runs from Ludgate Hill into 
Paternoster Row, the great book emporium, we met two children, about 
eight years old, who prostrated themselves on their knees before us, and 
implored us to buy a penny book they held in their hand; for they had 
eaten nothing, they said, for two days. The side-walk was very narrow, 
and Mr. pulled me by the arm, saying, “‘ Let us cross over.” 
“We will wait a moment, if you please,” I replied ; ‘‘ I want to ask these 
children a few questions.” ‘Oh, sir,” he answered, “if we stop to talk 
with every beggar we meet between this and Great Queen Street, we shall 
find business enough for the day ;” at the same time he pulled my arm a 
little harder than before, and manifested considerable impatience. ‘ If 
you are particularly anxious to go on,” I remarked, ‘‘ I must beg you to 
excuse me; for I cannot leave these children without knowing something 
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more about them.”—“ Oh, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ certainly we will stop if you 
wish.” I did wish to stop. The little children were still kneeling on the 
pavement. A coarse hempen sack, with holes for the neck and arms, 
constituted their entire dress, and this was falling from them by pieces, 
The countenances of both were lean and pallid ; but there was great beauty, 
or, rather, there would have been beauty, in the features of the girl, 
if they had not been sharpened and deformed by famine. ‘‘ Get up, little 
children,” I said; ‘‘ we don’t want you to kneel to us.” It was the first 
time a human being had ever bent the knee tome. ‘‘ How long have you 
been without eating, children ?”—‘‘ We hadn’t had nothing, please sir, for 
two days, only a boy give us a roll yesterday.” Their pale and famished 
countenances declared that the child spoke the truth. ‘Is that your 
sister, my little fellow ?’,—“ Please, sir, 1 don’t know; I expect she ain’t.” 
‘Where is your home, children?” Both of them asked, ‘‘ What did you 
say, sir ?’”—‘* Where do your parents live ?’—‘‘ Don’t know, sir, please.” 
‘* Where were you born? Can’t you tell me?’’—‘ No, sir.”—** Where 
do you stay ?”—*‘ Please sir, we stays here all day, and nights we stays 
where they put us.”—‘‘ They! who do you mean ?”—*“ The policemen, 
sir.” —‘* Where did you get the book?” Both of them began to cry. I 
repeated the question. ‘‘ Oh!” exclaimed the philanthropist, ‘“‘ I can save 
you the trouble of asking that question. They stole it, of course. I never 
knew a beggar in my life that did not steal when he had an opportunity.” 
My soul was stirred with indignation. I never heard words which grated on 
my heart more likea file upon the naked flesh. I was too much excited to 
answer him, and I continued talking withthe children. ‘* Tell me, my dear 
boy, where you got the book ; you need not be afraid, for I won’t hurt you, 
if you did steal it: tell me.”—*‘ Oh! sir,” said the little girl, as her feeble 
form shook with fear, “‘ we begged till we was so hungry we thought we 
couldn’t live any longer, and we got nothing, and we see the book ina 
stall, and we didn’t want to steal it, but we didn’t want to starve, and 
Jimmy said he didn’t dare steal, and so J did. But, please, we was so 
hungry, or we wouldn’t done it.”—‘' You see I am right, sir,’’ said Mr. 

, with some appearance of exultation. ‘ Yes, sir,’ I replied, “ I 
see you are; and would you blame your own child for stealing a penny 
book to keep him from starving?” I said nothing more although it was 
almost impossible for me to control my feelings. 


What the good Samaritan did we stop not to disclose ; but con- 
clude with another romance, which occurred at an hour when, we 
believe, Hyde Park, which is said to have been “ hurried on 
through,” is never open to omnibus or cabriolet :— 


A thick fog hung over London, and a storm seemed to be coming on. 
The night was dark and gloomy. By the light of a neighbouring lamp, I 
perceived a lady in the omnibus, who was not only unattended, but there 
was no other person in the carriage. Her face, on which the lamp shone 
brightly, was as pale as marble; but her features were very beautiful. 
She was handsomely dressed. There was a look of deep distress on her 
countenance ; such a look as we never forget after it has been onice seen. 
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The large blue vein on her forehead swelled out as if ready to burst. We 
rode on for a mile through the streets, now nearly deserted and silent, 
without speaking. In the presence of what appeared to me such great 
anguish, I could not think of words I dared to utter. In the light which 
shone in from the lamps as we passed along, her face wore an ashy pale- 
ness; and on that face there was an expression of such utter loneliness 
and desertion, of such evident sinking from rank, and prostration of earthly 
hopes, that I needed but one glance to convince me that she had fallen 
from the gay and heartless circle of fashion. I ventured to ask if I could 
render her any service at that late hour. She replied, ‘‘ O sir, whoever 
you are, for God’s sake, don’t speak to me; I only want to die; you 
can’t help me now.” As she uttered these words, she burst into tears. 
We rode on in silence, broken at intervals by her sobs and sighs. We 
passed through Temple Bar, and reached St. Pauls, where I intended to 
goout. But I was determined to go as far as the omnibus went, if neces- 
sary, to know whether my fellow-passenger was a maniac, or who she was. 
When we came to the Bank, the coachman stopped, and inquired where 
we would get out. Again I asked if I could render her any assistance. 
“Yes, sir, you can, if you have any pity. Let me get out anywhere. I 
care not where I go, if I can only find some place to lay my headin.” I 
assisted her in getting out of the omnibus. She fell as she stepped down, 
and I caught her with one arm, and her—child with the other. This new 
born infant was wrapped in a Cashmere shawl—its only swaddling-clothes. 
The mother asked me to lead her to a place where she could sit down— 
the omnibus drove on; and not a human being was in sight. Near by 
was a flight of stone steps, upon which she was scarcely seated when she 
fainted away. ‘There was no lamp near us; it was past one o’clock ; the 
rain had begun to fall heavily upon the pavement; and, save the feeble 
cry of the infant in my arms, and the distant rumbling of the omnibus, no 
sound could be heard. I shouted for a policeman, knowing that one could 
not be far off, and down the street I heard his answer, followed by the 
heavy, quick fall of his foot. I inquired for a boarding-house. He said, 
we must pass down two or three streets towards the Thames to find one, 
and he would assist us in our search. “I will carry the lady,” said he, 
‘if you will spread this India-rubber cape (a garment which all policemen 
wear when it rains) over the child, and take care of it.” I spoke to the 
mother, whom I had raised from the step when she fainted, and had sup- 
ported till now: and as she partly recovered, the first words she spoke 
were, ‘Oh! where is my child—my child? Oh! God of heaven, has he 
stolen my child?’”’ I told her the child was safe in my arms, and pro- 
tected from the rain. ‘‘ Oh! then give him to me.” She seized the babe, 
and, pressing it closely to her heart, asked us to leave her. I said, ‘‘ We 
will take you to a house where you will be comfortable.” ‘‘ God bless 
you,” she answered, “if you will.” She consented to let me take the 
child ; and we hurried on through the storm to a place of shelter. We 
were met by several policemen, each of whom stopped us until he received 
the countersign from the one with us. At last we reached the house ; 
and, after ringing the bell several times, the door was opened by a servant. 
We made known our business, and were admitted to the hall. The lady 
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of the house was called, and engaged to furnish accommodations for the 
young mother. She took the child from my hands; and I paid her 
charges for a week, and turned to leave the house with the policeman. 
The mother called me back from the door, and said, “‘ I can only thank 
you, sir. God bless you—God will bless you for this.” We left the 
house. As we entered the street the rain was falling heavily, and violent 
gusts of wind dashed by, with that dismal moaning sound which is never 
so mournful, even in the wild woods, as in the dark solitude of a large 
city late at night. But still, this was less dreary than the scene we had 
just left ; and a load fell from my heart when I once more felt the night- 
tempest sweeping by me. I asked the policeman who he thought the lady 
could be. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘ there is no knowing, of course, with 
certainty ; but did you see how she was dressed, and notice how she spoke ? 
I suppose she has been ruined by some heartless fellow in Regent Street. 
[Why Regent Street?] There are thousands of girls that are; and then 
they come to the city and starve to death, or die of neglect and privation. 
From one extreme to the other, this is the way with the London world. 
For my part, I am satisfied with the lot of a policeman.” I inquired if 
she could not be relieved by one of the charities. ‘‘ Well, sir,’ said he, 
‘*we can do our best; but the charities are all crowded. I have made 
three unsuccessful applications for persons in distress within the last two 
days. But, if you will write something about this case, and let me take 
your letter, the chance will be fair.” I engaged to address a letter the 
next morning to the City of London Lying-in Hospital, City Road. 


One observation at parting. Had the author of the ‘‘ Glory and 
Shame of England” brought common sense to his task, and pre- 
sented simply and plainly that which the evils and sins of this 
mighty country offer to the contemplation and wonderment of the 
world—many of these being incidental rather than designed—and 
had he exercised an ordinary share of independent and healthy sen- 
timent relative to the miseries of the masses, he might have 
instructed foreigners, impressed the English people, and made us 
blush. Instead of doing this he has caricatured distress, and ren- 
dered repulsive the scenes which he has dressed up; because his 
drapery is tawdry and artificial, not real and effective. 





Art. VIIT.—Outline of a Method of Model Mapping. By J. Battery 
Denton, Surveyor. 2nd Edition. London: Weale. 


Tuts Outline is submitted to the consideration of agriculturists and 
landed proprietors, as well as to engineers and surveyors, ‘ with a 
view to append, by an application of the Art of Levelling to that 
of Area Surveying, the advantages of a Section of Elevations and 
Depressions to the uses of a Map of Superficial Contents.” The 
scheme here proposed, which is upon a scale so extensive, and which 
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contemplates results so numerous and important, as to entitle it to 
be called a grand and national system, deserves to be noticed, and, 
we think, recommended in our pages to general attention, were it 
only that as many practical as well as scientific men as possible 
might apply their minds to the subject, in order, if not to perfect 
and introduce the scheme, at least to pass judgment whether it be 
feasible or not. We shall therefore endeavour to convey some idea 
of Mr. Denton’s purpose and proposal, avoiding technicalities as 
much as possible, with the view of inducing our agricultural and 
scientific readers to recur to the pamphlet itself for further informa- 
tion, and to catch or improve the suggestions which it may offer. 

The public is aware that the Marquis of Normanby, while Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, brought in a bill for the 
better draining of towns and villages. It passed the House of 
Lords and was read the first time in the Commons prior to the 
late dissolution of Parliament. Another bill was also brought into 
the House of Commons last session by Mr. Handley and Sir 
Robert Heron, for “ Facilitating the Drainage of Lands in England 
and Wales.” ‘The measures contemplated by these members of the 
legislature are upon a scale and for ends analogous in magnitude to 
what Mr. Denton outlines and describes; and may be regarded, 
although in their embryo state, as having prepared the people of 
this country to receive with welcome, and to criticise with liberality, 
schemes of the most enlarged character, unstartled by any ancient 
saws about projectors and visionaries. 

Mr. Denton, in dedicating his pamphlet to the Governors and 
Members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, states his 
object to be, to reduce to a system, and to simplicity and cheapness, 
a means of combining in one form, and under one view, the distinct 
properties and uses of the Plan and Section, the methods hitherto 
adopted by land-owners when mapping estates, and by Parlia- 
ment with regard to railroads and canals ; his scheme of delineation 
consulting horizontal distance and vertical height in juxta-position, 
at the same time that an ornamental work of art is presented to the 
eye. 

The idea of a Model Map, with the heights, valleys, rivers, &c., 
and their relative positions and proportions made at once plain to 
the eye even of the most uninitiated in the reading of ordinary 
engraved maps, is not new. Mountain ranges may have been seen 
in museums, and also in London shops, thus pictured, together with 
mimic houses and trees, and every other feature of the particular 
landscape. But the peculiarity of the present scheme is, that the 
act of modelling may be applied not only to any extent, but conve- 
niently to the representation of any estate, town or village, so as to 
develop its undulations, irregularities, and relative shapes. A per- 


fect system of levelling and draining must be an obvious result or 
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concomitant of such a style of mapping ; art and usefulness neces- 
sarily combining, while giving a fac-simile of any estate, &c. 

Mr. Denton’s object is “‘ to make the Model Map represent, in 
relief, the actual surface of the land and ground, thus rendering it 
to the eye of the observer a miniature emblem.” By means of a 
certain kind of plastic composition and other appliances he will 
undertake to show (the result of many experiments, during which, as 
is modestly stated, every day suggested something new, encouraging 
the belief that still further improvements may be made) “ not only 
the undulations of the ground, but all houses, buildings, woods, 
hedge-rows, mounds, hollows, and water, as well in relief and cavity 
as in area, and moreover to colour, corresponding with nature, the 
whole surface ; distinguishing the state of husbandry of each piece 
of land, and showing the direction of the current of all streams and 
water-courses.” 

With regard to the principles and construction of the Model 
Maps, Mr. Denton would make extensive use of the maps which 
have been drawn in terms of the various Acts for the Commutation 
of Tithes, for the New Poor Law, and for the Inclosures of open 
field Parishes; or rather the tracings or copies of the original plan 
upon which the survey was plotted, the completed maps being some- 
times reductions and not sufficiently definite with regard to outlines. 
He proceeds to mention the horizontal scales which he would adopt, 
the rates varying according to circumstances. Six chains to the 
inch will in some cases be large enough, this being the usual size 
to which maps are reduced for landed proprietors. In town dis- 
tricts, one chain, or twenty-two yards, to the inch, or even half a 
chain to the inch, may be required. The vertical scale depends on 
the horizontal, the exaggeration of the former being regulated by 
the size of the latter, and by the character of the surface to be 
represented. 

A number of points to be attended to in regard to these scales, and 
the methods of admeasurement to be pursued, are familiar to sur- 
veyors, and in the processes of levelling. We need not enter into 
any such details, nor allude more particularly to what science can 
accomplish by means of the level and the chain, the theodolite and 
angular observations, the application of the mountain barometer in 
the case of numerous and precipitous altitudes, or any instrument, 
trigonometrical or otherwise, that is in use. But ‘* having care- 
fully noted down the observations taken in the field, and the Jowest 
point of the estate having been ascertained from them, it remains 
only to assume such lowest point, as a starting point to determine 
all the remaining observations in altitudes; and the calculation of 
their relative amounts being a very simple operation, would take 
but a short space of time.” 

Having next marked on the ground plan or horizontal survey the 
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sites of each observation, and transferred in figures, written close 
to those points, the various vertical dimensions which have been 
deduced, the modelling process becomes purely mechanical. A 
board of well-seasoned wood, with a perfectly even and regular 
surface, is to be fixed so as to retain a level posture. Upon this 
the plan is to be traced, transferring a fair outline of the estate or 
locality. At the exact sites of each level observation, needles of 
copper or zinc are to be inserted, corresponding in relative height 
to the altitudes obtained and stated on the plan, the lowest point 
being identical with the surface of the board itself; and the heights 
represented by the needles having been regulated by a proper gradu- 
ated scale, the various points will thus be given which are to deter- 
mine the surface, by the application of some kind of plastic compo- 
sition to the heights of the needles. 

The application of such a composition, with regard to the com- 
ponent parts of which Mr. Denton offers sundry suggestions, is done 
by a small flatting tool; and after the material has become dried, 
the whole is to be painted a light colour, on which the grand sur- 
vey is again transferred, care being taken that the copy on the 
surface of the model correspond exactly with that below, which may 
be accomplished by means of certain points made prominent from 
the transfer beneath the composition. The surveyor should then 
proceed to distinguish arable from pasture land, houses, plantations, 
trees, &c. ; sponge, wood, and plaster offering themselves for such 
purposes, as well as paint. ‘The composition suggested being pliant 
for some length of time after use, rivers, ditches, and excayations 
may be cut in the model by means of carvers’ tools. 

Many little ingenuities would of course suggest themselves for 
these details the moment that the plan was perceived to be an exact 
miniature. ‘The figures of two instruments accompany the letter- 
press of the pamphlet, which any person may readily apply to the 
face of his model, so as to ascertain from it any fall of surface, and 
any required distance, between the given points; circumstances 
which manifestly would be of the utmost consequence, not merely 
in the science of levelling and of draining, but for producing picto- 
rial effects,—say in directing streams and pointing out spots to be 
preferred for planting trees. A model of the kind contemplated 
would even afford interesting amusement, however wintry might be 
the season, or dark the hour: it would be an admirable play-thing 
for the curious, as well as a sort of lay-figure for the students of 
landscape-gardening. 

We must now notice the advantages, the alterations, the improve- 
ments which Mr. Denton feasibly enough contemplates as a 
necessary result of a system of Model Mapping. It would, 
for example, greatly facilitate draining, however extensive the 
scale, whether in the department of sewerages, or for drying land. 
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But we need not dwell upon these obvious points, nor describe the 
immense ameliorations which may be accomplished by clearing any 
farm, much more any district or province, say all England, of its 
superabundant moisture. Land, every one knows, may be greatly 
raised in value—in other words, rendered doubly productive, by 
well-directed measures of the kind mentioned. The climate may 
be thus most beneficially affected, by the ridding of marshes, for 
instance, of stagnant water. But this is not all that may be gained 
by a skilfully directed system of drainage: for such a system may 
be with comparative cheapness made the parent of, and intimately 
combined with, a comprehensive and beautifully ramified plan of 
errigation. 

The vast benefits derivable from irrigating land are not so gene- 
rally appreciated as those which follow skilful draining. And yet 
the one class of improvement appears only to find an equivalent in 
the other, while neither ought ever to go forward separately. To 
free a retentive or a swampy soil of its sowring water is not more 
advisable than to force that water, in the course of its escape, to 
form ornamental canals and ponds; and, at the same time, to per- 
vade and enrich even previously fertile grounds and fields. But 
instead of enlarging on this subject, let us quote an illustration. 

The following is an extract appended by Mr. Denton, taken from 
a recently published work called ‘* Land Drainage, Subsoil Plough- 
ing, and Irrigation,” which conveys such striking practical informa- 
tion with regard to draining and drain water, as exemplified on 
Lord Hatherton’s estate, as will repay any one’s perusal :— 


The extra-parochial place of Teddesley Hay, in Staffordshire, is the 
residence of Lord Hatherton, and contains 2586 acres. It was originally 
part of the forest of Cannock, and, with the exception of two anciently 
enclosed parks—one of them containing 589, the other 198 acres—con- 
tinued unenclosed till the year 1820, when the whole became, either by 
allotment or purchase, the property of his Lordship. 

Since then Lord Hatherton has been engaged in laying out this tract 
and-the adjoining land in a manner suitable to the neighbourhood of his 
residence, by making large plantations and an extensive farm; the old 
park fences having been thrown down, and the whole of the lands subjected 
to a new arrangement. 

The extent of the farm-lands is 1832 acres, comprising a range of high 
and dry hills to the east, adjoining Cank Chace, which hills were formerly 
an extensive rabbit-warren, covered with heath, or fern. From the hills 
the lands slope gradually, with slight undulations to the west, down to the 
River Penk—a distance of somewhat about three miles. 

Having heard this tract of land below the hills mentioned as exhibiting 
in a striking manner the results both of judicious draining and employment 
of the water so obtained, I took an opportunity of visiting the place in the 
latter end of May, 1841. I was conducted over it by Mr. Bright (the 
respected land-steward in the management of the property), who gave me 
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the details contained in this paper; and on riding through the farm,— 
which then presented an appearance of the most luxuriant vegetation,— 
described to me the condition of the lands in 1820. The larger park, 
which had been long divided into fields, was ill cultivated, and the lesser 
park might be fairly viewed as one bed of rushes. The circumjacent com- 
mon-lands were also covered with heath or rushes, and, in the lower parts, 
with alder. The extent of surface which did not require draining was 
comparatively small; and the whole consisted generally of a light soil, 
rather inclined to peat; the subsoil being chiefly a stiff clay. 

While the enclosure was in progress, some very deep drains were made 
in the marshy lands of the larger park, which were effectually drained, and 
from which large volumes of water now issue. As soon as the enclosure 
was completed, other deep drains were made on several parts of the allotted 
waste, and for the most part with excellent effect. 

Things were in this state when Mr. Bright became agent to Lord Hather- 
ton, about eleven years ago. He immediately conceived the notion of 
putting the waste allotments, containing a surface of nearly 600 acres, 
through a regular course of thorough drainage, and afterwards collecting 
the whole of the drain-water into two main channels; with the double 
intention of conducting one of them through the farm-yard, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining by it a water-power for various objects connected with 
the estate, and then employing it, in conjunction with the other stream, in 
making an extensive tract of upland water-meadows. 

The plan occurred to him in consequence of there being no natural stream 
on any part of this land. It must, however, be acknowledged to have 
been a bold attempt, which could only have been conceived by a compre- 
hensive mind and a man of great practical knowledge; but it was liberally 


seconded by his noble employer, and has been accomplished with admir- 
able success. 


The person who thus writes from observation and particular 
inquiry, and who is the author of “ British Husbandry,” goes on, 
after minutely describing the dimensions and the cost of the drains, 
together with the nature of parts of the soil, to mention the interest- 
ing uses and results that have been experienced. He says,— 


These lands having been effectually drained, Mr. Bright’s next object 
was to collect so much of the drain-water as the levels permitted into two 
main carriers, for the purpose of employing them as a power to turn a mill- 
wheel, and afterwards to be applied in irrigation. For the former object, 
a small reservoir has been constructed, at a favourable level, about half a 
mile distant from the farm, the buildings of which are in a central situa- 
tion. Here at the farm-yard a mill has been built; and it is a work which, 
both in its conception and execution, does infinite credit to Mr. Bright ; 
for not only is there much merit in various contrivances by which the 
water is conducted to it,—almost every where in covered drains and carriers, 
—but it was necessary to seek a level to carry off the water at a consider- 
able depth by driving a head-way through a bed of hard sand-stone from a 
distance of about 500 yards. The stream of water was of course not suffi- 
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ciently powerful to turn an under-shot wheel; and, to enable it to act with 
force, it was necessary to bring it out to the upper part of a wheel of 30 
feet diameter. This wheel has been placed in the rock 35 feet deep, and 
the head-way has been carried from the bottom through the rock, which 
comes out in a valley below, at the distance, above mentioned, of 500 
yards. 

The mill and this channel for the water cost very little more than £1000: 
it works a thrashing-machine; cuts hay and straw, and kibbles oats and 
barley for a stock consisting of about 250 horses and cattle; grinds malt, 
and also turns a circular saw, which does great part of the sawing for a large 
estate. The annual saving by this machinery has been carefully estimated 
at about £400, and it is still intended to apply the power to other pur- 
poses. 

From this wheel, and from another small carrier, which is made to pass 
immediately under the farm-yard (where all the urine and moisture that 
runs from the manure is carefully collected in a reservoir, which overflows 
into the carrier), the water has been conducted over lands,—principally 
uplands,—containing altogether 89 acres, at an expenditure of only £224. 
4s. 10d.: by which an improvement of £2 per acre has been effected, or 
£178 per annum. This is Mr. Bright’s calculation; but it is difficult to 
estimate the importance of such an acquisition as 89 acres of productive 
water-meadow to a large farm like this, on which there is (especially on 
the upper part of it) a great quantity of very dry and thin soil. I know no 
other place in which drain-water has been turned to such good account; 
luckily, the water is all soft, and good for irrigation. 


A scheme such as is proposed by Mr. Denton might be rendered 
signally serviceable in the subjoined ways :—Houses and pasturage 
might be supplied with water from distant springs, at a much less 
expense than is frequently incurred by sinking a well. A Model 
Map would offer the best and the speediest hints for road-making 
operations. And, not to multiply illustrations, geological science 
might obtain an interesting handmaid, were models so constructed 
as to portray the substrata as well as the surface; which might be 
done by inserting into the niodel “ small rods, a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, at those places which correspond with the spots where the 
borings were effected. The rods would be of a length identical with 
the depth of boring, and would be painted in suitable colours, indi- 
cative of the strata.” 

‘* A model of the average of estates in England,” Mr. Denton 
says, ‘may be made ata cost of from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. an acre, a 
sum little exceeding the charge for the production of a finished map 
formerly.” 

We have lately heard a good deal about the Embanking of Father 
Thames; about Metropolitan Improvements; and about Drainings 
of Towns and Villages. But Mr. Denton contemplates still more 
general, and, for aught we see, larger and grander advantages than 
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them all. He might even connect with his scheme the ‘ Breeding 
of Fresh Water Fish” upon a splendid scale. 

We conclude with certain suggestions offered by Mr. Denton for 
a Bill for facilitating the Drainage of Land, and promoting an 
advantageous Use of the Water derived therefrom. 


Whereas there are in this Kingdom many Lands which are subject to 
be overflowed or otherwise injured with Water, and in their present condi- 
tion are of inferior value: And whereas many Lands are also injured by 
underground- flooding arising from subjacent springs: And whereas disease 
is engendered and aggravated by an accumulation of stagnant Water on or 
near the surface: And whereas such Water (now the cause of the aforesaid 
evils) possesses many fertilizing properties, and would be of much benefit 
if applied to the purposes of Irrigation: And whereas all flowing Water 
contains in itself a force of natural motive power, which might be most 
advantageously used by proper conservation and judicious application : 
And whereas it would be advantageous to the Proprietors of such Lands 
as are injured by Water, and the Country generally, if, by the authority of 
Parliament, such Proprietors were necessitated to drain the same, according 
to a systematic and prescribed course: And whereas it would be expedient 
to apply the Waters thus obtained to various useful purposes: And, in 
order to do so to the best advantage, it is expedient to empower proper 
authorities to order such Drainage, to divert, enlarge, or contract existing 
Water-courses, to form Reservoirs, and dispense and distribute the Water 
obtained in the most advantageous manner for the Country ; 


BE IT ENACTED, &c., &c. 


That according to the character of the Surface, the nature of the main 
Outfalls, the constituent quality of certain Substrata, and the occupations 
of the Inhabitants, the whole Kingdom be divided into Districts to com- 
prise not more then Ten Parishes in a District. 

That one Engineer, or a Board of three Engineers of eminence, be 
appointed by Government to divide the Kingdom into Districts. 

That, after the division of the Country into Districts, each County take 
to itself the Districts composing such County, or as nearly so as the cha- 
racter of the country will admit; and that the Magistrates of the County 
have the Jurisdiction of the measure as far as relates to such County. 

That the said Magistrates appoint an Engineer or other competent Per- 
son to act as Commissioner for each County; and that the appointment 
be permanent. 

That the duty of such Commissioner be to direct the course, direction, 
and order of the Drainage of such Lands as the Proprietors and Occupiers 
may be desirous of draining—to set out and appoint the main Drains and 
Receivers—to direct the widening, deepening, and diverting of existing 
Water-courses—to direct the mode of Conserving the Waters, and the con- 
struction of the necessary Reservoirs—and to order the Application of the 
Water obtained. 

_ That, in order to procure the best possible information as to local pecu- 
liarities and the properties of the Soil, there be appointed District Trustees, 
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one Person to every 2000 acres, who shall meet to carry out the objects of 
the measure as far as relates to their Districts, and to see that the directions 
of the Commissioner be fulfilled. 

That the appointment of the Trustees, &c., be similiar to the New Poor 
Law management. 
That it shall not be compulsory on the Occupiers of Land to underdrain, 
but if they drain the Lands at all, they must be drained according to the 

Order prescribed by the Commissioner. 

That in all cases of Neglect or Evasion of the Orders of the Commis- 
sioner it shall be lawful for the said Commissioner to enter upon the Lands 
of such Person neglecting or evading his Orders, and to execute the neces- 
sary Works at the expense of such Person. 

That Compensation be made to all Owners and Occupiers of existing 
Mills for Injury done in carrying this Measure into execution. 

That all Benefit derived from the Application of the surplus Waters 
towards Irrigation, Ornamental Water, erecting of new Mills, increasin 
the Streams of those in existence, and other Purposes, be paid for accord- 
ing to the Advantage derived. 

That the Expense of making the Main Drains, and other works ordered 
by the Commissioner to be made, be paid by Rate on all the Occupiers of 
Land drained,‘or which, in the estimation of the Commissioner, it is desir- 
able should be drained. 

That the share of such outlay be apportioned between Landlord and 
Tenant, according to their respective interests in the Lands benefited by 
the making of such Main Drains. 

That the Labour employed be derived from each Parish in proportion to 
the Work required to be done in such Parish. 

That the Commissioner be necessarily independent of local Drainage 
Acts and Speculations. 

That the Salary of the Commissioner be paid from the County Rates, as 
it is believed that the Benefit to be derived generally by the Community 
by the drawing off of stagnant Water from the Surface of the Country will 
be ample Compensation for such Payment. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The above suggestions are offered at the present time, for three reasons. 
First, That a more general and compulsory measure, having for its object 
both a general system of Drainage, and the beneficial distribution of the 
waters to be obtained from Drainage, may supersede the Bill of Mr. Hand- 
ley and Sir Robert Heron. Secondly, Because at this time much interest 
is felt in the success of Lord Normanby’s Bill for the Effectual Drainage 
of Towns and Villages: and it is felt that it would be judicious, and of 
advantage to the Country, were it so arranged, that a general measure for 
the effectual drainage of lands, should progress simultaneously with Lord 
Normanby’s Bill, and that the interests of each should be combined, 
so that the proceeds of the one should be beneficial to the other. Thirdly, 
Because, at this present time, the country is in such a state of inundation, 
owing to the late excess of rain, and a want of attention to main outfalls, 
that all agriculturists will at once be alive to the importance of the project. 
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A more extensive measure than any at present in force, or any yet con- 
templated, is urged upon the attention of landowners, with a view to employ 
the cause of the greatest evil the farmer experiences, as a means of effect- 
ing a great benefit; there being no doubt that by the application of the 
surplus waters from the higher lands, obtained and concentrated by drain- 
age, and thereby rendered disposable for irrigating the lower lands, the 
rich and vegetable matter which is now lost to the farmer by periodical 
floods, would not only be returned to the land in the shape of alluvial 
deposit, but the water conveying it might be also used (in its passage from 
the higher to the lower ground) as a natural motive power for turning 
mills, &c. 

It is admitted that arable lands are improved to the extent of one bushel 
(at least), of wheat an acre, by good drainage ; and it is admitted also that 
on all well-drained meadows which are irrigated, a benefit is effected to 
the extent of two, if not three, tons of hay an acre. In addition to these 
advantages to arable and grass lands resulting from a measure based on 
the foregoing principles, there would be another of considerable importance 
to the agriculturist, viz.: The occupier of an upland farm would be ena- 
bled to increase the number, and improve the quality, of his stock, by the 
conversion of high and dry pastures into water meadows. 

These suggestions are further and earnestly urged upon the attention of 
landowners, in order if possible to exhibit the advantages which would 
accrue to the country by the drainage of lands and the sewerage of towns 
being made uniform to one system. It is unnecessary here to refer to the 
loss agriculture suffers from the non-application of the refuse of towns as a 
manure for the increased fertility of the soil. The best authorities agree 
that vegetation would be greatly increased by management such as is here 
recommended. It therefore appears as just as it is feasible that in provid- 
ing for the better sewerage of towns, such outfalls should be used as will 
secure the proceeds for farming purposes, while, by due regard to the levels 
and contour of the surrounding ground, a supply of rain water (which is 
considered best for domestic purposes) might be conveyed to those towns 
which are so situated as to allow of such an arrangement. 





Art. 1X.—Blackwood’s Standard Novels. Vols. I. and II. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood. 


In accordance with the fashion of the time, the Messrs. Blackwood 
have published two volumes of a cheap and uniform edition of the 
novels and tales that have issued from their house during the last 
twenty years ; for, at least during that space, as our vivid recollec- 
tions well can testify, have standard works of the class notified 
been accumulating upon their hands ; and when a judicious selection 
from the series is completed, a more valuable and characteristic 
library of fiction will nowhere else be found. Not more valuable 
in regard to originality of thought, truth and healthiness of feeling, 
and power of diction; not more characteristic of the land which 
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claims their authors for her sons. Was it said “ that a novel, or 
work of fiction, entirely Scottish, could not take?” Let the 
** Annals of the Parish,” and the ‘‘ Ayrshire Legatees,” which are 
reprinted in the first of these volumes, give the answer. We defy 
Scotchman or foreigner to name creations that have more in them 
of what is really indigenous, genial, and genuine—of what addresses 
itself in the garb of fiction with more gratifying unction to intelli- 
gent, right-minded, and strong-hearted persons. Nor could a better 
and more fitting beginning be made of Blackwood’s classics than 
with these two works. But they must not at this time be mentioned 
in our pages, without some account of their author. 

Prefixed to the first volume before us is a Memoir of Galt by 
Delta, who knew him well, and who has performed the part of bio- 
grapher with judgment and chaste earnestness. Mr. Moir naturally 
cherishes warm recollections of his contemporary and gifted coun- 
tryman, but not without candour and discrimination. He appears 
to us to have done the utmost that could be accomplished for his 
subject, and yet not to have offended by any extravagance of senti- 
ment, and certainly not by any rhapsody of style. 

Irvine was the birth-place of the author of the Aryshire Legatees ; 
1779, the year in which he first saw the light. ‘ In his early child- 
hood he was of a feeble and delicate, or rather sensitive constitu- 
tion, although his complaints never assumed any serious form.” 
His first lessons in reading were received at home. He was after- 
wards placed at school in Greenock. When very young he was 
fond of flowers, and also of lounging on his bed and reading story- 
books—a devourer of legends. For many years, indeed, he appears 
to have had unsettled or very diversified tastes. His activity was 
remarkable, his temper sanguine, his enterprise unwearied, but 
frequently at random. His early attempts in poetry were not few; 
he affected antiquarianism ; tried his hand at mathematics, mechanics, 
music, and even politics a little in the revolutionary fashion. In 
the way of business he was for a short time in the Custom House, 
and also in a merchant’s office. In 1804 he came to push his for- 
tunes in London. Here his partnership with a Mr. M‘Lachlan 
was unsuccessful; and he then entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where his law-studies lasted only a few months. The next distinct 
period of his life was devoted to travel ; in the course of which he 
visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, &c., literature during that time, as 
it had previously done, occupying him, as well as mercantile schemes 
and projections. In his travels he formed an intimacy with Byron, 
passages of which he afterwards recorded in a “ Life” of the poet, 
which drew down upon the biographer sundry bitter attacks. His 
** Life and Administration of Wolsey ;” ‘ Voyages and Travels ;” 
and “‘ Letters from the Levant,” had, by the period at which we have 
arrived, been written by him. We now quote more closely, after 
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premising that he had a grand speculation in his head of a mer- 
cantile description, that was to be connected with the Mediter- 
ranean :— 


From the time of entering himself of Lincoln’s Inn, before going abroad, 
until this period, he had indulged in something like bibliomania, and had 
been a picker up of rare and curious books to a considerable extent. He 
now resolved to sell off his collection, which had been made abroad as well 
as at home, and to quench for ever the expensive taste which prompted it. 
The disappointment of many cherished hopes had, by this time, damped 
his sanguine temperament, and sobered down much of his natural enthu- 
siasm. Youth had lost something of its irritability along with its golden 
colouring: and he determined not only to fret less against the bars of the 
fate that encaged him, but to demean himself henceforward with something 
more akin to philosophical submission, if not indifference. In this chast- 
ened frame of mind, he paid a farewell visit to his native place before 
setting out for Gibraltar, going to every spot with which his boyhood had 
been familiar, and even to the churchyard, with the old familiar faces of 
whose mossy tombstones he claimed acquaintance. ‘* The journey,” he 
himself says, ‘ was, in one respect, not pleasant. I found myself prodi- 
giously changed, and I saw many persons altered by time—changed too, I 
thought, in character. But the great transmutation of which I was sensi- 
ble was in my own hopes. I remembered well how buoyant, even fantas- 
tical, they once had been, how luxuriant and blossomy; but I saw that a 
blight had settled on them, and that my career must in future be circum- 
scribed and very sober.” The unforeseen accidents which had hitherto 
thwarted many of his best-laid schemes and most fondly cherished expec- 
tations, did not, however, cease here. The success of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula, and his triumphant entry into Madrid, blasted 
all hopes of success in the Gibraltar speculation. In the leisure which his 
situation afforded, Mr. Galt applied himself to the attainment of the Spanish 
language; and having free access to the garrison and town libraries, his thirst 
for reading was amply gratified. Some months were thus pleasingly 
enough spent; but it was clear that the plan of the intended establishment 
could not now succeed; and his health had become so affected, that a 
return to London for surgical assistance was imperative. He considered his 
taking this step as in some degree humiliating, and for some time he hesi- 
tated; but the love of life at length assumed the ascendancy. Mr. Galt 
had for many years enjoyed the friendship and advice of Dr. Tilloch, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Philosophical Magazine,” and proprietor of the ‘ Star” 
newspaper ; and, under his roof, had revised the proof-sheets of his ‘“* Voy- 
ages and Travels.” Miss Tilloch now became his wife, and afterwards 
the mother of his three sons, John, Thomas, and Alexander. 


Henceforward Galt’s life is to be found chiefly in the number 
and variety of his literary works, with one important exception that 
will be noticed by us. These literary labours, however, for a time 
did not earn for him any very distinguished repute. They were 
not only too multifarious, but none of them were in a field which 
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he cculd call Ins own; nor does he appear to have been conscious 
of any peculiar cast of genius. Says Mr. Moir,— 


He employed his pen in the form of dissertation and biography, of tale 
and critique. In these off-hand effusions, much, doubtless, is of unequal 
merit. In the shape of first thoughts many things were poured forth which 
would have been cancelled on sober review; but throughout them all are 
observable the traces of a searching and vigorous intellect; of a mind 
original in its speculations and copious in its resources, and conveying its 
developments to the world in modes of expression, which, whether acknow- 
edged or not to be always graceful, are assuredly always characteristic, 


This is upon the whole a fair criticism and estimate; and especi- 
ally do we approve of the following observations, which come after 
those we have just quoted :— His subjects might be occasionally 
unhappy,—sometimes they were so; but whatever they were, his 
mode of treating them was peculiarly his own. Imitation wasa 
meanness to which, as an author, he could never stoop ; and all his 
works, whatever be their comparative merits, have this in common, 
that they bear upon them the impress of John Galt.” But it was 
left to others, to the public, to discover his true spirit ; the conduc- 
tors of ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” and, we believe, Mr. Blackwood 
chiefly himself, very nicely perceiving and accurately gauging his 
genius—very luckily discerning his forte—when upon the “ Ayr- 
shire Legatees” the publisher was called to pronounce judgment. 
And yet the “ Annals of the Parish,” which appears to us to be 
Galt’s master-piece, although given to the public after the Legatees, 
had been written long before. 


It is somewhat singular (remarks Mr. Moir) that Mr. Galt should have 
advanced to middle life, should have written so much, and been so long 
absent from his native country, before he fell on that vein so peculiarly his 
own, and from the workings of which his posthumous fame will chiefly 
depend. We now know, however, that the ‘“‘ Annals of the Parish,” that 
exquisite picture of Scottish character, manners, and feelings, was com- 
posed in the leisure of the author’s supposed more momentous concerns, 
some ten or twelve years before the date of its publication ; and conse- 
quently anterior to the appearance of ‘* Waverley” and “ Guy Mannering,” 
to which—so much for imitation—some would fain attribute its origin. 
Indeed it was, at the time, offered to the publishers of these celebrated 
works, and was returned to Mr. Galt with the assurance that a novel, or 
work of fiction, entirely Scottish, would not take. 


It is not necessary that we should accompany Mr. Moir further 
into the literary career of Galt, or note the biographer’s particular 
comments upon any of the Scottish fictions which the lamented 
author threw off with almost unprecedented speed. We therefore 
pass on to the most important episode in his history, and which was 
destined to colour all that was future to him on earth; and concern- 
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ing which, although blame was lavishly heaped upon him, he was 
certainly more sinned against than sinning—more unfortunate than 
wicked. Of course we allude to his mission to, and his conduct in, 
Canada. After observing that perhaps the great drawback to Mr. 
Galt’s prosperity and happiness was the multitude of his resources ; 
and that, from his being equally fitted for a student and man of the 
world, he expended in the transition of one occupation to another 
those powers, which, if long concentrated on any particular object, 
must have produced great results, we have these particulars :— 


Scarcely had Eskgrove become a literary sanctuary to him, when, from 
a hint from the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Robinson, now 
Lord Goderich, that if the province of Upper Canada would undertake to 
pay the half of its civil expenses, the United Kingdom would undertake 
to discharge the claims of its clients, Mr. Galt was induced to institute 
inquiries regarding these resources ; and after patient investigation, the 
result was in the affirmative,—more especially after obtaining more valu- 
able information from Bishop Macdonnell regarding the clergy and crown 
revenues. Out of these proceedings the Canada Company eventually 
emanated. To Mr. Galt, and to him alone, it owed its origin; and, on its 
formation, he was appointed secretary, with a liberal salary, and afterwards, 
by government, one of the commissioners for the valuation of the province. 


The litterateur and novelist entered upon his civil functions with 
zeal, and discharged them with characteristic ability and sagacity. 
He may be regarded as the founder to a great extent of a young 
nation, and the legislator as well as the efficient executive organ in 
anewcountry. But, however much the province of Upper Canada 
may have been indebted to him, and however warmly his name may 
be revered in after times for the honest and wise exertions which 
he made in its behalf when but an infant community, the result was 
to him disastrous—more deeply ruinous than any of the freaks of 
fortune which he had encountered. It is unnecessary to go into 
details with regard to the entire Canadian affair. We rather cite 
some of Mr. Moir’s observations and reflections concerning it and 
Galt’s connexion with the same :— 


Before leaving this subject, whose untoward results went so far to blast 
all Mr. Galt’s hopes of future prosperity, we owe it to his character to 
prove, from ample materials which are extant, that his treatment through- 
out was a species of persecution. But the progressing success of the 
Canada Company itself is a practical demonstration of the soundness of his 
views, which render anything like what might be construed into special 
pleading for him unnecessary. It may be said, however, that the now 
flourishing state of the company has been owing to ulterior operations. 
To knock, therefore, this last landing-place for ‘apolog y from under the 
feet of Mr. Galt’s revilers, we subjoin the following extract from ‘‘ Three 
Years in Canada,” by Mr. Mactaggart, the superintendant under whom 
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that gigantic work the Rideau canal was formed,—premising that his 
volume appeared in 1829. ‘“ Mr. Galt deserves great credit,” he says, 
*‘ for the invention and management of the Company. In this he has 
shown a genius that is rarely excelled. He organized the whole manage- 
ment of business, and displayed all that tact and diplomacy which his 
superior talents qualify him for in such an eminent degree. He appointed 
surveyors and other people to look after the crown reserves in the various 
townships, that they might be disposed of to the company’s advantage, 
But these reserves were not found to be of utility, as nothing like a system 
of settlement could be employed in relation to them, lying as they do 
scattered up and down the townships. However, their sale will be much 
in the favour of Canada, and tend much towards its improvement ; for as 
they lay like uncleared specks amid a cleared country, they injured the 
progress of the settlements. On many of these reserves squatters had 
taken up their abode,—a class of poor people, who, having wandered 
from home without the means of becoming regular landholders, are glad 
to find patches anywhere in the woods whereon they may subsist. To 
these unfortunate human beings, and, in truth, to all, he showed much 
tenderness, which has assisted to raise the just popularity he at present 
enjoys. He did not drive the squatters off the company’s lands, as 
many would instantly have done; but sold them to the advantage both of 
the company and the squatters, considering the little clearings they had 
made as uncleared forest. By doing this he has established a class of peo- 
ple in the townships devoted to the interest of the company, who will nei- 
ther despoil, nor allow to be despoiled, those valuable woods, which may 
yet come to good account, on the reserves. Nevertheless, there were some 
in Upper Canada who continued to view the exertions of the company 
with jealous eyes. These were they who found themselves unable to 
pluck the poor settlers before they got upon their lands, in the shape of fees 
or what not. They found the company established the settler in a twink- 
ling, without putting him to the galling trouble and expense of hanging 
about office-doors, receiving rebuffs from conceited clerks, and getting their 
purses lightened into the bargain. Were it for nothing else but this cir- 
cumstance alone, the Canada Company will be respected : when we find 
the distress of mankind alleviated in any degree, petty tyranny and pride 
laid prostrate before justice and humanity, it is enough for our affections 
to become attached; we want nomore. In short, we see that all those 
competent to judge of the propriety or impropriety of Mr. Galt’s mode of 
management, have given it decidedly in his favour; and it is painful to 
think that the directors of the Canada Company should, upon grounds now 
known to have been incompetent, have expressed their dissatisfaction with- 
out a shadow of plea, except that he was not fast enough in wringing money 
from the settlement, which, in plain fact, would have been totally prevent 
ing its ever rising into prosperity. Of Mr. Galt’s general talents and 
habits of business, there never was a doubt expressed ; and that he was 
most ungratefully dealt with, has long since been the almost universal 
impression. Would that the conviction had come in time! It is now too 
late ! 
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In 1829 Galt is again in England, and literature once more his 
resource. His health was now precarious ; ‘his constitution exhibited 
tokens of breaking up. Still he laboured and published with cease- 
less activity, although not without the casualities to which men of 
letters are remarkably subject, viz. the checks which relentless credi- 
tors interpose. At length paralysis smote him. What more of his 
history we have to give must be told by his biographer :— 


To those who are aware of the active and enterprising tendencies of Mr. 
Galt’s mind, nothing can be imagined more melancholy than the situation 
to which he found himself at this time reduced. It would have even been 
a consolation to think, that his corporeal infirmities had in some degree 
blunted the acuteness of his feelings—but this was by no means the case ; 
and all his manifold deprivations were spread out, as on a map before him. 
One after another, his three sons had left him, and all were now away from 
their native land; his life had been one of continued labour and exertion ; 
and, if he had accomplished much for others, little of worldly good had 
accrued to himself. While yet but at that age which many consider the 
vigour of life, he was a broken-down and nearly helpless invalid. Of the 
thousands who had been delighted by his works, how few spared even a 
thought for their author; and while spreading the seeds of wealth and hap- 
piness around a young colony, he had been unceremoniously—shall we 
say ungenerously—removed from the sphere of his usefulness. He had 
been dreaming golden dreams, and awoke to find himself in narrowed cir- 
cumstances; and, as if in mockery of his forlorn estate, prospects of 
aggrandisement were held out to him, when natural impossibilities inter- 
posed. With all the eagerness to be useful, he was left alone in his soli- 
tary chair—whose only travel was from his bedroom to his parlour—to 
think of baffled hopes and abandoned projects,—and to feel that his talents, 
however successfully applied for the advancement of others, had produced 
but a harvest of chaff for himself. The day of his destiny he knew to be 
over; yet his sorrow arose not from mere chagrin. If he had looked for- 
ward to a more auspicious termination of his labours, he had also indulged 
in the fond hope of having accomplished more both in thought and action ; 
and though darkened even to the verge of despair as were his surrounding 
views, his natural energy refused to give way, and every transient gleam 
of returning health brought along with it a renewal of mental exertion. 
The three volumes of Literary Miscellanies being now completed, Mr. Galt 
came down by sea to Scotland, late in the spring of 1834; and went into 
lodgings in Edinburgh, with a view of superintending their publication, ere 
proceeding to Greenock, where he meant to take up his abode. His tem- 
porary residence chanced to be in Hill Street, where he remained for two 
months. I frequently saw him at this time, and more than once drove 
out with him for a few miles to the country. He was now much thinner, 
and after a sleepless night his features were hollow and haggard; but when 
he engaged in conversation, his eye lighted up as in earlier days, and he 
became not only placid, but cheerful. There was still the same wakeful 
industry ; his writing-materials were ever beside him ; and around lay the 
half-finished tale, the outlines of the projected essay, the notes for a new 
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edition, or the recovered manuscript of a former year. To behold an 
felow-mortal so circumstanced, couid not but awaken feelings of melan- 
choly—how much more so, when that individual was John Galt! 


He removed to Greenock, where,— 


At times he fell into a state of extreme languor, approaching to stupor; 
but as this cleared away for a space, his restless activity ever and anon 
returned, and at one time he would employ himself in stringing together 
couplets, and at another in constructing machines—which he accomplished 
by the aid of an expert young carpenter. But withal, the day hung heavy 
on his hands; for often, for weeks together, he could not move from his 
seat or turn in bed without assistance. What a contrast from his Canadian 
life ;—now in contact with the newly arrived settler on the shore, and now 
with the aboriginal Indian in the wilderness of the primeval woods—now 
sailing from lake to lake—now up “the great rivers, great as any sea.” 
Oftentimes, as he himself confessed, his heart died within him; but when 
undisturbed, it re-assumed its wonted serenity and calmness. Alone and 
quiet, he was occasionally, to his own sensations, as well as ever; but 
from the shock that his nervous system had sustained, his agitation, when 
in the slightest degree molested, was extreme. Away from the society of 
the friends of sunnier years, unable to rise, unable to read, unable to 
write, too often might he now apply to his days the epithet of Job, and 
say that he “‘had no pleasure in them.” ‘To add to all these distresses, the 
circumstances of his family were anything but flourishing—indeed, were 
otherwise to an extent that his friends at a distance had no conception ~f, 
as it had, the year before, been bruited abroad in the newspapers that 
government had settled upon him for life an annuity of 200/. It was only 
recently, however, that most of them, and myself among the rest, were able 
to learn that the only money, after closing accounts with his booksellers, 
that he ever received, was a present to that amount from King William the 
Fourth, on the publication of his Miscellanies. For this well-timed act of 
munificence, however, every admirer of Galt will gave a blessing to the 
memory of that sovereign. 


Passing over the last scene of all, which occurred in the spring of 
1839, let us conclude the extracts from the Memoir with a summary 
of the character of him who wrote the ‘* Annals of the Parish.” Of 
this manly and straightforward son of genius, posterity, we are per- 
suaded, will cherish a still higher estimate than the world has yet 
given tokens of :— 


In glancing over his checkered carrier, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the conviction that his was a severe and melancholy fate. 
Endowed by nature with uncommon energy and talent, he commenced life 
with the fairest prospects of success; but, somehow or other, misfortunes 
little attributable to himself, and over which he had no control, too often 
blighted his schemes. His very first connexion in business landed him 
in difficulties, which eventually drove him from his native country ; and, 
when these difficulties were at length overcome, the precarious state of his 
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health compelled him to a dreary length of inactive repose. Sanguine in 
all his projects, even a partial failure in any was keenly felt by him; and 
when he saw the mercenary and the mean marching forward in the walks 
of successful preferment, his heart must have often ached to acknowledge 
that ‘the race was not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
Open, generous, and unsuspicious, he was not willing to believe that he 
could be subtly overreached ; and the benevolence of his disposition often 
prompted him to be doing kind offices to others, even to his own personal 
inconvenience. No one was more unselfish in pecuniary matters; and 
although his income was always laboriously won, it was ever open-heartedly 
spent. In all with whom he became acquainted, he inspired a feeling of 
attachment; and even when at the height of his literary reputation and 


worldly success, he was as unaffected and sincere as his own Micah Bal- 
whidder. 


One word more :— 


The career of Galt is now closed; and in his latter years he might well 
sigh over “the unwilling gratitude of base mankind.” But his is among 
the bright names of his country, and will stand out to after-times as one 
of the landmarks of the age in which he lived. Then shall the wandering 
emigrants whom he located have become a flourishing nation, holding his 
memory in honour from generation to generation; and then shall it be 
found that his happier works are not only valuable chronicles of obsolete 
manners, but that they embalm the very idiom in which they are written. 


Such are passages from Delta’s Memoir of the author of the 
* Annals of the Parish,” of the “ Ayrshire Legatees,” and of Sir 
Andrew Wylie,” the earlier characteristic Scottish novels which 
established Galt’s fame, and which appropriately take the lead in 
Blackwood’s Library of Standards. 

We have already signified our preference in reference to Galt’s 
multitudinous productions; and it may seem to be a work of superero- 
gation now to utter a word of criticism or remark concerning a tale 
which the world has stamped with its lasting strong approbation. In 
the most important sense it is now beyond the pale of any reviewer's 
praise or censure. An idea or two may nevertheless be spoken in 
season, and especially to the younger class of our readers, even with 
regard to the Scottish classic in question. First ofall, then, we observe 
that the ‘* Annals” present to us a brevity, and yet a completeness 
and comprehensiveness, that contrast remarkably with the three- 
volumed fictions which are now, and have been in these degenerate 
days, the fashion. We may add, that when Galt began to give in to 
the practice of swelling his fictions to the booksellers’ advertising 
views, and the circulating library’s expediencies, there came to be dis- 
cernable so many inequalities and tedious episodes, or wire-drawn 
passages, as very materially injured the purpose of the author as at 
first conceived, and weakened the interest experienced by the reader. 
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In his ‘ Sir Andrew Wylie,” the “ Entail,” and others, there was 
much that was worthy of the Scottish sense, pathos, and humour of 
him who composed the chronicle of Micah Balwhidder ; but still 
brevity was outraged, and the vulgarisms of his conceptions and 
style were seen to predominate, unprotected as he was by the unity 
of the Ayrshire minister’s domestic history, and the primitive sim- 
plicity essential to the working out of his character. 

We remark, secondly, that the “* Annals of the Parish” furnish a 
striking, perhaps the most striking instance that exists—in a higher 
degree, at any rate, than even the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” —of what 
may be effected by a narrative or a picture of ordinary life, and 
without either romantic incident or strongly excited sentiment. 
So common-place looking, indeed, is the history of the meek minis- 
ter of Dalmailing, that one can hardly believe that it is not in every 
particular real, actual, andtrue. And yet the charm from beginning 
to end is unbroken—it is accumulative without ever being exagge- 
rated; because the artist, with consummate skill, has portrayed 
the soul and life of an excellent person, a real man—that soul 
beheld as vividly in what the world deems to be small things, as 
when it is drawn out upon grand national events. It has been said 
of Micah that his experience shows that he took as deep an interest 
in the bursting of the parish mill-dam as he did in the breaking out 
of the American war; or, at least, that he faithfully chronicled, 
side by side, what might be small and minute at home, with what 
was mighty and convulsive to a whole nation abroad. A great 
beauty in the ‘‘ Annals” is this fidelity to nature; a rare excellence 
is the truth of the traits of character which the story discloses. 
And this fidelity and truth are carried into the very style of the work; 
that is, the homely, but better spoken Scotch of Ayrshire, with its 
idiomatic use of Scriptural expressions—with its unction of Calvin- 
ism. Let novelists and novel readers therefore bear in mind, that 
attraction does not attend upon extraordinary catastrophes, theatri- 
cal situations, high-coloured scenes; neither upon the grotesque 
nor the caricatured. 

Lastly, we wish to call attention to the spirit, the fancy, and the 
taste which an early education and upbringing associations will lend 
to natural talent. It is of great moment that he who would effect- 
ively paint real life should have studied such phases as a healthy 
state of society may exhibit. And nowhere, even in Auld Scotland, 
are more enviable and distinctly drawn or developed features to be 
met with than in the strongholds of the Covenanters—than among 
the descendants of the sturdy religionists who flourished in Ayrshire 
and the adjoining counties in the latter days of the Stuarts. The 
blue-bonnet lairds who sprang from the Scottish worthies, even down 
to the present day, have much in and about them that proves that 
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their forefathers were the salt of the earth; nor can we but regard 
it as a happy circumstance when an author has had his early days 
imbued with such seasoning. Such was Galt; and such are the 
evidences which his Ayrshire works give out. 





Art. X.—The History of the Knights Templars, the Temple Church, and 
the Temple. By Cu. G. Appison, Esq., Inner Temple. Longman. 


Tue Knights Templars have been the theme of endless romance 
and chivalric imaginings. The period in which they flourished is 
so ancient, and so associated with one of the most astonishing move- 
ments of Christendom, and also of triumph on the side of the Infidel, 
that the mind resorts laden with curiosity, full of alacrity to hear 
of marvels, and not much less slow to put credence in anything that 
is told of an age which is beheld through such a dim and therefore 
magnifying interval. In that remote age of chivalry and fanaticism, 
the Templars stand out as the most prominent community, and are 
altogether a distinct and peculiar order. They were monks and 
warriors at once—priests and soldiers. Their sudden rise into 
eminence was extraordinary, although at the period, perhaps, natu- 
ral enough. Their no less sudden downfall was equally astonishing, 
and yet not very difficult to account for, upon one or two grounds. 
To be sure, some mystery hangs over their annihilation; just as 
there is difficulty in ascertaining what were their virtues or crimes 
when at the zenith of power and renown. Still, by stripping away 
much of that colouring, with which romance had decked them amid 
doubt, and making allowance for the darkness and the credulity of 
the period, one may arrive at conclusions so far satisfactory to him- 
self, as neither to believe in the blazonry with which legendary 
writers have invested this religious order, nor in the terrible opinions 
and monstrous actions with which they have been accused. 

While, however, a medium may be wisely struck with regard to 
the character and history of the Knights Templars, guided by the 
laws of human nature, and by such lights as have reached us from 
the twelfth century, nothing was more likely than that historians 
and philosophers should differ widely in their estimate of the 
order; one party presenting the most forbidding, the other the 
most winning and glorious picture. ‘To the latter class Mr. Addi- 
son may be said to belong ; although not without discrimination and 
some judicious admissions and allowances. And certainly it appears 
tous to be the safest side to lean to, seeing that several of the 
charges preferred against the Templars are in themselves absurd ; 
while others are fully more characteristic of the accusers and of an 
ignorant age than of the accused. 

The present volume contains a respectable rather than a great 
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work. It is agreeably and fluently written. Much industry has 
been used in collecting and in weighing the materials for such a his- 
tory. The authorities quoted are commented upon with a becoming 
spirit; and the judgments formed of the Knight-Templars as an 
order, and also of particular individuals of them of whom notices 
have been handed down to us, are candid as well as generous. 
Indeed, so abundant, and from so many different sources, contem- 
porary and subsequent, are the documents relative to the order, 
that the difficulty must be to extract from them the essential points, 
to arrange them according to a comprehensive philosophy, and to 
illustrate them with a lucid power. We do not think that Mr. 
Addison has accomplished these higher purposes of an historian, 
He is pleasing rather than convincing—anxious to do justice, rather 
than skilful in marshalling evidence; so that while more of an 
apologist than a vindicator, he fails to extract and bring into one 
illuminating centre the rays that flicker around him. 

The rise, the institutions, the triumphs, and the destruction of 
the Templars, all within the course of about one century, are subjects 
of daily literature. ‘They were the natural and necessary offspring 
of the Crusades ; necessary as a valiant and devoted community for 
the regular protection of the sacred places and monuments in Pales- 
tine ; and also to lend religious as well as military eclat to the arms 
of the warriors of the cross. ‘They formed an order in harmony 
with the tastes and wants of the age. Nobles, princes, and nations 
were proud to contribute to their wealth and glory. The sons of 
the great hurried to enroll themselves in the military-monkish ranks. 
The Church threw in all its weight in behalf of a corporation that 
was forward to battle and to die in defence of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
while the corporation itself was so constituted, so bound by the 
vow of obedience and other ties most imposing in the eyes of man- 
kind, that nothing could be better contrived, so long as their ser- 
vices were required and were efficient in Palestine, to control their 
external actions, or to influence public opinion. 

That the enormous wealth which they had at their command, the 
immense landed property which they possessed, and the almost 
limitless privileges granted to them, rendered them insolent and 
oppressive, are but results which were to be expected, however strict 
their vows of charity and of despising the things of this world might 
be. Were they likely to be purer or more heavenly-minded than 
other feudal lords and military champions? When monarchs, as in 
England, exempted them from taxes, imposts, and services which 
even the lay nobility were obliged to submit to, and when even 
their vassals were favoured in an exclusive degree; when they stood 
to a great extent independent of the common law, and were inde- 
pendent judges of the lives and liberties of their villeins ; and when 
the popes strove to endow them with extraordinary spiritual privi- 
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leges, are we to deem it improbable that they not only forgot the 
religious principles to which they had sworn fidelity, but that they 
should live licentious and unchaste lives, vowed strictly to celibac 
although they had been? They formed the flower of the Christian 
soldiery ; they laid claim to be the especial soldiers of Christ ; but 
the pride and glory of knighthood, we may very well believe, 
together with the vices and recklessness of a soldiery almost con- 
stantly in camp or field, would come to influence their feelings and 
behaviour fully more frequently than their monkish duties and 
character. 

One thing, however, appears to be certain; cowardice in the day 
of battle never could be justly laid to their charge. At last, for 
example, when they were struggling, as if inch by inch, to retain 
possession of Palestine, and the Christian forces were driven from 
stronghold after stronghold, from city after city, the Templars were 
ever in the front of battle, ever ready to restore the action, ever 
last to flinch. Hear how they bore themselves and alone, when 
hope no longer remained, and sure destruction was before their 
eyes, at Acre, the last of the Christian fortresses :— 


William de Beaujeu, the Grand Master of the Temple, a veteran warrior 
of a hundred fights, took the command of the garrison, which amounted to 
about twelve thousand men, exclusive of the forces of the Temple and the 
Hospital, and a body of five hundred foot and two hundred horse, under 
the command of the King of Cyprus. These forces were distributed along 
the walls in four divisions: the first of which was commanded by Hugh De 
Grandison, an English knight. The old and the feeble, women and chil- 
dren, were sent away by sea to the Christian island of Cyprus; and none 
remained in the devoted city but those who were prepared to fight in its 
defence or to suffer martyrdom at the hands of the Infidels. The siege 
lasted six weeks; during the whole of which period the sallies and the 
attacks were incessant. Neither by night nor by day did the shouts of 
the assailants and the noise of the military engines cease ; the walls were 
battered from without, and the foundations were sapped by miners, who 
were incessantly labouring to advance their works. More than six hun- 
dred catapults, balistae, and other instruments of destruction, were directed 
against the fortifications; and the battering-machines were of such immense 
size and weight, that a hundred wagons were required to transport the 
separate timbers of one of them. Moveable towers were erected by the 
Moslems, so as to overtop the walls; their workmen and advanced parties 
were protected by hurdles covered with raw hides; and all the military 
contrivances which the art and the skill of the age could produce were 
used to facilitate the assault. For along time their utmost efforts were 
foiled by the valour of the beseiged ; who made constant sallies upon their 
works, burnt their towers and machines, and destroyed their miners. Day 
by day, however, the numbers of the garrison were thinned by the sword, 
whilst in the enemy’s camp the places of the dead were constantly supplied 
by fresh warriors from the deserts of Arabia, animated with the same wild 
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fanaticism in the cause of their religion as that which so eminently distin- 
guished the military monks of the Temple. On the 4th May, after thirty- 
three days of constant fighting the great tower, considered the key of the 
fortifications, and called by the Moslems the cursed tower, was thrown 
down by the military engines. To increase the terror and distraction of 
the besieged, Sultan Khalil mounted three hundred drummers with their 
drums upon as many dromedaries, and commanded them to make as much 
noise as possible whenever a general assault was ordered. From the 4th 
to the 14th May, the attacks were incessant. On the 15th, the double 
wall was forced ; and the King of Cyprus, panic-striken, fled in the night 
to his ships, and made sail for the island of Cyprus with all his followers, 
and with near three thousand of the best men of the garrison. On the 
morrow, the Saracens attacked the post he had deserted: they filled up 
the ditch with the bodies of dead men and horses, piles of wood, stones, 
and earth; and their trumpets then sounded to the assualt. Ranged under 
the yellow banner of Mahomet, the Mamlooks forced the breach, and pene- 
trated sword in hand to the very centre of the city: but their victorious 
career and insulting shouts were there stopped by the mail-clad knights of 
the Temple and the Hospital, who charged on horseback through the nar- 
row streets, drove them back with immense carnage, and precipitated them 
headlong from the walls. 

At sunrise the following morning, the air resounded with the deafening 
noise of drums and trumpets; and the breach was carried and recovered 
several times; the military friars at last closing up the passage with their 
bodies, and presenting a wall of steel to the advance of the enemy. Loud 
appeals to God and to Mahomet, to Heaven and the Saints, were to be 
heard on all sides; and after an obstinate engagement from sunrise to sun- 
set, darkness put an end to the slaughter. On the third day (the 18th), 
the Infidels made the final assualt on the side next the gate of St. Anthony. 
The Grand Masters of the Temple and the Hospital fought side by side at 
the head of their knights, and for a time successfully resisted all the efforts 
of the enemy. They engaged hand to hand with the Mamlooks, and 
pressed like the meanest of the soldiers into the thick of the battle. But 
as each knight fell beneath the keen scimitars of the Moslems, there were 
none in reserve to supply his place, whilst the vast hordes of the Infidels 
pressed on with untiring energy and perseverance. ‘The Marshal of the 
Hospital fell, covered with wounds; and William de Beaujeu, as a last 
resort, requested the Grand Master of that order to sally out of an adjoin- 
ing gateway, at the head of five hundred horse, and attack the enemy’s 
rear. Immediately after the Grand Master of the Temple had given these 
orders, he was himseif struck down by the darts and the arrows of the 
enemy; the panic-stricken garrison fled to the port, and the I nfidels 
rushed on with tremendous shouts of ‘* Allah acbar! Allah acbar!” (God 
is victorious.) Three hundred Templars, the sole survivors of their illus- 
trious order in Acre, were now left alone to withstand the shock of the 
victorious Mamlooks. Inaclose and compact column they fought their 
way, accompanied by several hundred Christian fugitives, to the Temple, 
and shutting their gates, they again bade defiance to the advancing foe. 
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There were yet further displays of valour and fidelity in behalf 
of the Christian cause, or rather of the Crusading frenzy. The 
Master and a select few, after holding out for several days, made 
their escape to Cyprus, carrying with them the precious symbols 
and vessels of the Order and much treasure; but a portion of the 
band remained, having retired to the Master’s Tower, where they 
defended themselves in the most resolute manner; with the stern 
fury indeed of fanatics, and to the destruction of many of the most 
gallant of their enemies. The Tower at last was undermined and 
tumbled to the ground, burying the handful of Templars in the 
ruins. ‘Thus ended their exploits and career in Palestine. 

Hardly had the Order been terribly thinned, and disastrously 
driven from the Holy Land, when they became the object of relent- 
less persecution on the part of Christian powers, Philip of France 
being the fiercest and most wily ; countenanced however by the 
Church, and it would appear, by the general voice of temporal 
barons. The possessions of the Knights were forfeited, and the 
direst tortures and most cruel modes of death were appointed for 
the members of the Order, upon charges of the deepest impiety and 
the most revolting crimes. They were accused of blasphemy, of 
heresy, of idolatry, and of sorcery. Many of them perished amid 
protracted tortures maintaining their innocency to the last; others 
confessed to whatever was asked of them, as the best of men will 
do when in the despair of bodily agony. The charges and the con- 
fessions reached to the seduction of females, to secret murders, and 
to offences which cannot be named by us; to deism, to horrid 
sacrificial rites, and to trampling in mockery and despite upon the 
cross. 

Now, as has already been suggested by us, some of these allega- 
tions carry absurdity in their front, although it is not necessary to 
stand up for any extraordinary orthodoxy of opinion or purity of 
practice on the part of the soldier-monks. Laxity in both respects 
would naturally accrue to them, circumstanced and exalted as they 
were; nor can it be denied that the Order reached a state of shame- 
ful dissoluteness. But then it is to be borne in mind that after 
Palestine was wrested from the Christians, and the Templars were 
no longer in request for foreign service, their residence and power 
at home were looked upon with a jealous eye; nor were either 
Churchmen or Laymen scrupulous with respect to the means that 
might humble and extirpate the exorbitantly wealthy Order. The 
very secrecy which belonged to the ceremonies of initiation and 
other formularies in their institutions, opened a wide door in a 
superstitions age for fearful accusations ; and hearsay was the sort 
of evidence that preceded many convictions and numerous horrid 
cruelties. 

On the other hand, it is to be remarked, that there was an extra- 
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ordinary unanimity throughout Europe,—in France, England, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Portuga],—with regard to the character and prac- 
tices of the Templars before their doom was sealed and their destruc- 
tion completed. One is ready to feel persuaded that there must 
have been some grounds for this popular impression, distinct even 
from the avarice of princes and feudal lords, or the jealousies of the 
Church. But in whatever manner these views may be balanced, 
one thing is plain,—the Knights Templars were cruelly and 
treacherously extirpated. 

Some very curious information will be found in Mr. Addison’s 
elegant volume relative to the Temple Church, one of the most 
interesting architectural relics in London, and now undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. What we now quote will throw some light upon 
that unique fane, and satisfy our readers that valuable and enter- 
taining information abounds in the History before us :— 


The Knights Templars first established the chief house of their order in 
England, without Holborn Bars, on the south side of the street, where 
Southampton House formerly stood, adjoining to which Southampton 
Buildings were afterwards erected; and it is stated, that about a century 
and a half ago, part of the ancient chapel annexed to this establish- 
ment, of a circular form, and built of Caen stone, was discovered on 
pulling down some old houses near Southampton Buildings in Chancery 
Lane. This first house of the Temple, established by Hugh de Payens 
himself, before his departure from England, on his return to Palestine, was 
adapted to the wants and necessities of the order in its infant state, when 
the knights, instead of lingering in the preceptories of Europe, proceeded 
at once to Palestine ; and when all the resources of the society were strictly 
and faithfully forwarded to Jerusalem, to be expended in defence of the 
faith: but when the order had greatly increased in numbers, power, and 
wealth, and had somewhat departed from its original purity and simplicity, 
we find that the superior and the knights resident in London began to look 
abroad for a more extensive and commodious place of habitation. They 
purchased a large space of ground, extending from the White Friars west 
ward to Essex House without Temple Bar, and commenced the erection of 
a convent on a scale of grandeur commensurate with the dignity and im- 
portance of the chief house of the great religio-military society of the Tem- 
ple in Britain. It was called the New Temple, to distinguish it from the 
original establishment at Holborn, which came thenceforth to be known by 
the name of the Old Temple. This New Temple was adapted for the re- 
sidence of numerous military monks and novices, serving-brothers, retainers, 
and domestics. It contained the residence of the superior and of the 
knights, the cells and apartments of the chaplains and serving-brethren, 
the council-chamber where the chapters were held, and the refectory, or 
dining-hall, which was connected, by a range of handsome cloisters, with 
the magnificent church consecrated by the patriarch. Alongside the river 
extended a spacious pleasure-ground for the recreation of the brethren, who 
were not permitted to go into the town without the leave of the master. It 
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was used also for military exercises, and the training of the horses. The 
year of the consecration of the Temple Church, Geoffrey, the superior of 
the order in England, caused an inquisition to be made of the lands of 
the Templars in this country, and the names of the donors thereof; from 
which it appears, that the larger territorial divisions of the order were then 
called bailiwicks, the principal of which were London, Warwic, Couele, 
Meritune, Gutinge, Westune, Licolnscire, Lindeseie, Widine, and Ebora- 
cisire (Yorkshire). The number of manors, farms, churches, advowsons, 
demesne lands, villages, hamlets, windmills, and watermills, rents of assize, 
rights of common and free warren, and the amount of all kinds of property, 
possessed by the Templars in England at the period of the taking of this 
inquisition, are astonishing. Upon the great estates belonging to the order, 

rioral houses had been erected, wherein dwelt the procurators or stewards 
charged with the management of the manors and farms in their neighbour- 
hood, and with the collection of the rents. These prioral houses became 
regular monastic establishments, inhabited chiefly by sick and aged Tem- 
plars, who retired to them to spend the remainder of their days, after a long 
period of honourable service against the infidels in Palestine. They were 
cells to the principal house in London. There were also under them certain 
smaller administrations established for the management of the farms, con- 
sisting of a Knight Templar, with whom were associated some serving-bro- 
thers of the order, and a priest, who acted as almoner. 





Art. XI.—Letters of David Hume, and Extracts from Letters referring to 
him. Edited by Tuomas Murray, LL.D. Edinburgh: Black. 


THEsE letters belong to the memorable period of 1745-1746, when 
Hume spent something better than a twelvemonth as the companion 
and guardian of the Marquis of Annandale, who was under the 
philosopher’s care, “‘ for the state of his mind and health.” The 
Marquis was a weak creature, or at least subject to a species of 
lunacy, and took a sort of sudden liking to Hume in consequence of 
some passage in his Essays which had been recently published; a 
proof of this person’s capriciousness. The correspondence concerns 
the temporary connexion thus formed, and relates to the difficulties 
and annoyances which Hume experienced with his ward, especially 
in consequence of the interference of a Captain Vincent, a kinsman 
of the Dowager Marchioness of Annandale, and who had the manage- 
ment of many of the family affairs, but is accused of having pursued 
his sinister courses with consummate meanness, even so as to vex 
and irritate the calm and remarkably self-possessed philosopher. 
The letters, therefore, now for the first time published, and referring 
to a period to which a slight allusion is elsewhere made by Hume, 
appeal with very considerable force to our curiosity, on aceount of 
the matters in them which for a time closely concerned his comfort 
and life; and are valuable, besides, on account of the light they shed 
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upon his temperament and character. Introductory to our speci- 
mens such circumstances must be noticed as will help to explain the 
miscellaneous extracts, and the cause of the crimination and recri- 
mination which the documents largely contain. 

There was, for example, a dispute about a claim for 75/.—a 
quarter’s salary—which Hume set up, Vincent on the other hand 
insisting that the annual payment, of 300/., together with a present 
of 100/., to clear the philosopher’s expenses of travel from Edinburgh, 
was quite sufficient remuneration. The fifth quarter, however, had 
been entered on before the fickle Marquis dismissed his guardian. 
The following is one of the Captain’s bitterest epistles :— 


I had two letters from Mr. H., (writes the Captain on the Philosopher,) 
which I did not think necessary to answer; and should be much pleased 
that I had never any sort of correspondence or knowledge of him, which I 
reckon one of the misfortunes of my life. He has merit and useful talents; 
but, to weigh the thing strictly, it is not fitting that I should put myself 
on the footing of having a disputable reference on account of a man who 
makes a greedy demand after so much generosity shown him, and who gave 
up or lost not anything by his attendance, but greatly gained by it in 
many respects; both which points can be well proved. And if he, or his 
best friends, or any one alive, can say that in honour and conscience he is 
entitled to 75/. more than the 400/. he has already had, I am then more 
mistaken than I ever was in my whole life. I should wish for an occa- 
sion to have his behaviour examined, and see whether it is to be justified ; 
and I say it is a strict truth, that I would be free from passion and preju- 


dice in setting it forth. But there’s enough about him, and perhaps too 
much. 


But Hume could utter mightier sentiments of contempt, and with 
greater brevity, in return, as this specimen to Sir James Johnstone, 
the brother-in-law of the Dowager Marchioness, exemplifies :— 


I shall not, however, conclude, without telling you, that when I became 
absolutely certain of this man’s character, I was anxious to know the cha- 
racter he bore in the world; and for that purpose wrote to Mr. Oswald, 
(with whom I live in great intimacy,) to desire him to inform himself of 
the matter; which he was easily enabled to do by his connexions in the 
Navy. He answered me, that he was universally regarded as a low, dirty, 
despicable fellow ; and particularly infamous for pimping his wife to an- 
other Peer. That is a fact, I have also some reason to know ; and tallies 
exactly with what I told you. You may ask Oswald. 


The letters sometimes distinctly unfold, or significantly point to, 
particular annoyances and mean doings of Vincent. For instance, 
he appears to have been suspected of opening and suppressing cor- 
respondence. He also seems to have employed the servants as spies. 
Sir James Johnstone is the person addressed in the two documents 
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that we now copy out, and against whom it was thought by the his- 
torian, the base sycophant was plotting, so as to usurp all the sway 
of the family :— : 


Sir,—I did write you the very first occasion after I came out thither ; but 
I find my letters have great difficulty to‘reach you: for which reason I shall 
ut this into the post-house myself, to prevent such practices as I suspect 
are us’d in this family. I have some reason also to think that spies are 
plac’d upon my most indifferent actions. I told you that I had had more 
conversation with one of the servants than was natural; and for what rea- 
son. Perhaps this fellow had the same privilege granted him as other 
spies, to rail against his employer, in order to draw in an unguarded man 
to be still more unguarded ; but such practices, if real (for I am not alto- 
gether certain), can only turn to the confusion of those who use them. 
Where there is no arbitrary power, innocence must be safe; and if there 
be arbitrary power in this family, ’tis long since I knew I cou’d not remain 
init. What a scene is this for a man nourish’d in philosophy and polite 
letters to enter into, all of a sudden, and unprepar’d! But I can laugh 
whatever happens; and the newness of such practices rather diverts me. 
At first they caus’d indignation and hatred, and even (tho’ I am asham’d 
to confess it) melancholy and sorrow. Your friend has recover’d his colic, 
but is fallen into a fit of very low spirits and vapours. I wish this may 
not hold him long. I know not whether you wou’d choose to come out 
while he is in this condition. You may command the chaise and horses at 
any time. I am, sir, with great regard, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, Davip Hume. 


Again,— 


Sir,— You seem uneasy that all my letters have been open’d, and so am 
I too: but as I think I have in all of them us’d the precaution to name 
nobody, and to date from no place, and even not to subscribe the letters, 
it can be of no consequence, and can only proceed from the universal prac- 
tice of opening all letters at present, though none of mine ever came to me 
in that manner. A clerk in the post-office opens a letter, runs it over, 
and, finding it concerns only private business, forwards it presently, and 
thinks no farther of the matter: so that what one writes of that kind seems 
to me as safe as what one says. However, as you appear to think other- 
wise, I shall be more cautious for the future. The unexpected vexations 
I met with (which, I hope, will now soon have an end some way or other) 
made me glad, on every occurrence, to open my mind to you; and my 
great leisure gave me full opportunity. This is my reason, or at least my 
excuse, for troubling you so frequently. Your friend still keeps his health 
and temper to admiration. I am, sir, with great regard, your most obedi- 
ent humble servant, Da. Hume. 


It is but fair to let the Captain be once more heard. He is 
writing to the Marchioness. ‘The reader will judge of the writer 
from the manner of the letter. It wants the stamp of perfect truth 
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and open speaking, so as to be willing to confront the person 
assailed :— 


Madam,—I have only to recommend the above letter to your perusal, 
and please to seal and forward it. I have not said, I think, near so much 
as I might; but pray give it some attention. I asked Hume how he 
could have the conscience to think of having £75 more, after my lord’s 
generosity in giving him £100 at Edinburgh, and £300 since, which does 
not make those impressions of gratitude on him that it ought. If Sir 
James and you think he ought to have the £75, I would be glad Sir James 
would tell him that it must be referred to future consideration, when he 
comes up next winter. Jam onmany accounts glad heis gone. I declare 
I’ve had more trouble with his pride and avarice than in any points con- 
cerning my lord, who continues in the best disposition with regard to your 
ladyship. I exhort you to be of good cheer, and take care of your health, 
and believe all will be for the best, which, 1 hope, you know is ever the 
sincere wish of, madam, your most affectionate, humble servant, 


Pu. VINCENT. 


But we must recur to Hume’s epistles, and learn how very seri- 
ously he was incommoded, not merely as the keeper or companion 
of a lunatic, but by being brought within the sphere of intriguing 
dishonesty and a vile, mercenary, over-reaching parasite. Just think 
of Hume thus situated, and being after all vanquished. However, 
he must have had a scope novel to him for studying mankind and 
the human heart. He thus expresses himself on one occasion :— 


I must begin by complaining of you for having yokt me here with a 
man of the Captain’s character, without giving me the least hint concerning 
it, if it was known to you, as indeed it is no secret to the world. You 
seemed satisfy’d with his conduct, and even prais’d him to me; which I 
am fully persuaded was the effect of your caution, not your conviction. 
However, I, who was altogether a stranger, enter’d into the family with so 
gross a prepossession. I found a man, who took an infinite deal of pains 
for another, with the utmost professions both of disinterestedness and 
friendship to him and me; and I readily concluded that such a one must 
be either one of the best or one of the worst of men. I can easily excuse 
myself for having judg’d at first on the favourable side; and must confess 
that, when light first began to break in upon me, I resisted it as I would 
a temptation of the Devil. I thought it, however, proper to keep my 
eyes open for farther observation ; till the strangest and most palpable 
facts, which I shall inform you of at meeting, put the matter out of all 
doubt to me. 

There is nothing he wou'd be fonder of than to sow dissension betwixt 
my lady and you, whom he hates and fears. He flatters, and caresses, 
and praises, and hates me also; and would be glad to chase me away, as 
doing me the honour, and I hope the justice, of thinking me a person very 
unfit for his purposes. As he wants all manner of pretext from my con- 
duct and behaviour, he has broken his word, and contriy’d a way of life 
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for me which it is impossible for me or any other man ever to endure. Be 
not surpriz’d at this, nor imagine there is any contradiction betwixt what 
I here say and his seeming desire of attaching me by the offer he made 
me last summer. I shall explain that matter on a more proper occasion. 
Those who work continually upon such dark intricate designs, must observe 
a conduct which, to persons at a distance, who have not the proper clue, 
must appear a continu’d scene of contradiction. 


It will be seen that we are paying no regard to sequence of dates 
and occasions in our selections. ‘These are not necessary to our 
purpose. Weare looking to indexes of character and temper; and 
sce how the following contrast :— 


When I put this letter (or one to the same purpose) into Mr. Vincent’s 
hands telling him, that though I had wrote it I did not intend to send it 
at present, he told me he was glad of that, because he desir’d you shou’d 
intermeddle as little as possible in these affairs ; adding, that he intended, 
by keeping my Lord’s person and his English affairs in his own hands, to 
free my Lady from all slavery to you. 

Ever since, no entreaties, no threatenings have been spar’d to make me 
keep silence to you; to which my constant answer was, that I thought 
not that consistent with my duty. I told him freely, that I would lay all 
the foregoing reasons before you when you came to London, and hopt 
you wou’d prevail with him to alter his opinion. If not, we shou’d all 
write, if you thought proper, to my Lady Marchioness, in order to have 
her determination. The endeavouring, then, to make me keep silence to 
you, was also to keep my Lady in the dark about such material points, 
since [ cou’d not have access to let her know the situation of our affairs by 
any other means. 

He offered to let me leave your friend in the beginning of winter, if I 
pleas’d, provided I would make no opposition to his plan,—that is, wou’d 
not inform you: for I was not capable of making any other opposition. 
He added, he wou’d allow me my salary for the whole year, and that he 
woun’d himself supply my place, leave his house in London, and live with 
your friend. Can all this be taken merely for the difference betwixt one 
house and another ? 

An evening or two before his departure from Weldehall he offer’d me 
the continuance of the same friendship which has always subsisted betwixt 
us, if I wou’d promise not to open my lips to you about this matter. 

The morning of his departure, he burst out all of a sudden, when the 
subject was not talkt of, into threatenings; and told me that, if I ever 
enter'd upon this subject with you, I shou’d repent it. He went out of 
the house presently, and these were almost his last words. 


Our next specimen shows the philosopher in a more disturbed 
condition than would have been readily believed otherwise than on 
his own showing. But what particular trouble, or series of annoy- 
ances unsettled his equanimity on the occasion does not appear :— 


God forgive you, dear Sir [Sir James Johnstone], God forgive you for 
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neither coming to us nor writing to us. The unaccountable, and, I may 
say, the inhuman treatment we meet with here, throws your friend into 
rage and fury, and me into the greatest melancholy. My only comfort is 
when I think of your arrival; but still I know not when I can propose 
to myself that satisfaction. I flatter myself you have receiv’d two short 
letters I wrote within this month; though the uncertainty of the post gives 
me apprehension. I must again entreat you to favour me with a short 
line to let me know the time you can propose to be with us: for, if it be 
near, I shall wait with patience and with pleasure ; if distant, I shall write 


you at length, that you and my Lady Marchioness may judge of our cir- 
cumstances and situation. 


Among the causes of Hume’s unhappiness was the dulness of the 
Marquis’s residence, about four miles from St. Alban’s ; while a 
considerable share of Vincent’s dislike and enmity arose from the 
philosopher’s endeavour to persuade his lordship to remove toa 
situation more agreeable than Waldehall, which was only “ fit for 
one who could eat or converse with the neighbouring farmers and 
servants.” But not to dwell on the same or similar themes of dis- 
comfort any longer, we last of all quote some paragraphs which 
refer to the Marquis’s itch for writing, and his urgency to see him- 


self in type, upon a fashionable novel, it may have been, and after 
all his whims, perhaps, not so far amiss as the philosopher signifies. 
There seems also to have been a real love affair upon the boards, 


but which was less enduring, or more easily diverted, than the lite- 
rary passion :— 


** You wou’d certainly be a little surpriz’d,”’ writes Hume to Sir James 
Johnstone, “and vext on receiving a printed copy of the novel, which was 
in hands when you left London. If I did notexplain the mystery to you, 
I believe I told you that I hopt that affair was entirely over, by my 
employing Lord Marchmont and Lord Bolingbroke’s authority against 
publishing that novel; tho’ you will readily suppose that neither of these 
two noble lords ever perused it. This machine operated for six weeks; 
but the vanity of the author return’d with redoubled force, fortify’d by 
suspicions and encreas’d by delay. ‘ Pardie,’ dit il, ‘je crois que ces 
messieurs veulent étre les seules Seigneurs d’Angleterre qui eussent de 
l’esprit. Mais je leur montrerai ce que le petit A peut faire aussi.’ 
In short, we were obliged to print off thirty copies, to make him believe 
that we had printed a thousand, and that they were to be disperst all over 
the kingdom. 

‘* My Lady Marchioness (the Dowager) will also receive a copy; and 
I am afraid it may give her a good deal of uneasiness, by reason of the 
story alluded to in the novel, and which she may imagine my Lord is 
resolv'd to bring to execution. Be so good, therefore, as to inform her 
that I hope this affair is all over. I discover’d, about a fortnight ago, that 
one of the papers sent to that damsel had been sent back by her under 
cover to his rival, Mr. M‘——, and that she had plainly, by that step, 
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sacrific’d him to her other lover. This was real matter-of-fact, and I had 
the good fortune to convince him of it; so that his pride seems to have 
got the better of his passion, and he never talks of her at present.” 


Hume appears to have felt strongly with regard to the justice of 
his claim of £75, for he renewed it many years afterwards, and 
when he was in independent circumstances. It was now that the 
correspondence here published got into legal hands, and hence has 
at last fortunately been given to the world. 





Art. XII.—Visits to Remarkable Places, &c. By W. Howirr. Second 
Series. Longman. 


Tue “ Book of the Seasons” was so remarkably successful that 
the author has been encouraged to cultivate the same walk of lite- 
rature which that work broke into, and to continue to gather the 
flowers and the fruit that grow on the wayside with more diligence 
than any other writer. A natural consequence of this encourage- 
ment has been over-cultivation, the author either selecting too many 
places, or dwelling too long upon them, and sometimes almost 
spoiling them by over-labour. Nor is this all the fault we have to 
find with the present volume. Like the first of the series, and also 
like to his ** Rural Life of England,” he draws far too freely from 
other visitors, to the unnecessary swelling of the size and the price 
of the book. Again, while professing to give us sketches which 
should be vivid and fresh, as well as sentiments that are obvious 
and natural, he is ever too apt to run into discussion and disserta- 
tion. Nor are his sentiments always in good taste, or such as will 
find favour with the many. For example, he sneers feebly, as well 
as idly to be sure, at the relics of Catholic times, such as the title 
of St., and the proofs of canonization, evidences of former beliefs 
and past sympathies which are touching and fine in the estimation 
of most people. Once more, while in our querulous humour,—his 
style is manifestly often designedly familiar and colloquial, the 
effect being vulgarity instead of simplicity. There is hardly any- 
thing that is more forbidding than affected non-affectation. But 
now, having exhausted our spleen, we proceed to a far more agree- 
able task: that is, to declare and to show that the beautiful and 
the good greatly predominate in these pages; and that this Second 
number of the series is one of the handsomest and most desirable 
gifts that has ever appeared at this season of the year. It may 
contain much that has before been told; it may tarry about spots 
that cannot well be called * old halls, battle-fields, and scenes illus- 
trative of striking passages in history and poetry ;” but his sympa- 
thies with the pure and the essentially good, with the homely and 
the natural,—in short, with the humanities, whether as felt at the 
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fireside by children or by parents, and in the green nooks, the shady 
lanes, or the expanded heaths, are rich and overflowing, healthy and 
elevating. It may truly be said that William Howitt’s works are 
essentially English, for he writes upon subjects, and speaks ina 
manner in regard to which the people of Iungland entertain a pecu- 
liar favour. The lovely in scenery, the antique in costume, the 
delightful and tender to the memory—all that is fair and bright, 
brave and noble—whatever is engaging, gentle, or arousing about 
romance, poetry, and legend he makes his own, and garnishes it 
with the eloquence of a venerating and accordant muse. It remains 
only for us to quote some examples; nor need we shun adopting 
some of those which we observe certain of our contemporaries have 
selected, and thus presented cut and dry to our hands. Take first 
the autobiography of old James Stuart :— 


**T was an hundred and eleven last Christmas. My name is James 
Stuart; I was at the battle of Culloden; I saw Colonel Gardiner knocked 
off his horse by a ball and killed at Preston Pans; I saw Prince Charley 
march in triumph into Edinburgh, and take possession of Holyrood, and I 
was nearly related to him, too; I was at the battle of Bunker’s Hill; I 
was at Quebec, too, with General Wolfe, when he was killed.” 

“Stop,” said I. ‘* That’s enough, my friend. Don’t pile such a load 
of falsehoods on your old head. You of course don’t mean me to believe 
you, but are amusing me with a wonderful story. That will do; it’sa 
good deal more than I can credit.”’ 

** It’s all true, I assure you, sir; ask any of the gentlemen here; they 
all know me very well, and are very good to me.” 

** But if you are a Scotchman why do you wander away from Scotland? 
why, in your old age, not live amongst your natural friends and kindred ?” 

‘Scotland is not my native country. It was my father’s country, but 
I was born at Charlestown, in South Carolina. My father was General 
John Stuart, and I was born while he was serving in Carolina, but I was 
reared in Scotland with my sisters. I was reared at the house of Airlie, 
in Dunkeld. The lady of Airlie, who was pulled out of the house and 
killed by the Campbells, and the house burnt, was my grandmother.” 


The home of boyhood and the memory of a mother awaken all 
that is holy and pure in William Howitt’s heart :— 


And what scene, except the brightest of the eternal heaven itself, can 
ever cast into comparative dimness the paradise of a boyhood in the coun- 
try, under the pure and angelic guardianship of a mother? In my own 
heart such a time shines on through all the gladness or the sorrows of 
life, as a holy and beautiful existence, belonging rather to a prior world 
than to this. God, in his goodness, has built me a house, and peopled it 
with hearts that make existence to me precious and beautiful, but even 
into the fairest hour of that domestic peace and affection which no thank- 
fulness can repay to the Divine Giver, still gleams the serenest and most 
beautiful sunshine of those days, when around the native home lay green- 
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est fields, golden with flowers, murmuring with bees, musical with birds, 
and in some odorous nook of the old garden, or under some orchard tree, 
I sat and listened to that noise, and gazed on that beloved face which 
made the light and the charm of the young world to me. No; there was 
no winter, no sorrow, no weariness there ; crime nor impurity, selfishness 
nor deceit, cruelty nor contempt, could ever break in there, with blackness 
and bitterness, from that world which we have since had to traverse and 
to make desolate discoveries in; or if there were such things as winter, 
as passions, or as heaviness, they have been so swallowed up in the memory 
of fairy land delight, that their existence can no more be believed. There 
were walls of crystalline peace, hedges of rosy and innocent joy, hemming 
in and guarding that true Eden of human life from all jeopardy and frosti- 
ness. Wings of angels hovered around in the sunshine and wafted airs of 
delicious soothing on the nightly bed. There is nota bird that sings, 
there is not a flower that blows in garden or in field, there is not a creature 
that belongs to the rural home or enlivens the country by its presence or 
its noise, that does not call up before me those days of paradisiacal felicity, 
and the one ever loving, ever gentle, ever benignant being, that made that 
felicity perfect. He that has been blessed with a worthy mother can never 
disbelieve in the being of a God or the futurity of virtue. The peace and 
glory of Heaven have received him into this world, the hand of angels has 
sown his early way with flowers of beauty, from the inner sanctuary of 
God, far beyond all mortal creation ; the wisdom and purity of the Divine 
nature have been shed for him on the maternal heart in measureless afflu- 
ence; the glorious hopes of immortality have been made actualities on her 
tongue ; the triumphs and the rewards of goodness have arisen before him 
in the very tones of her voice, as she sung to him the songs that stirred 
her own soul like glowing faces and forms of seraphs, whose nature and 
mission he could not then comprehend, but saw and felt that they were 
beautiful. Yes; when a true mother walks amongst her young children, 
there walks as actual a spirit of divine love and loveliness as ever trod the 
pavement of eternity itself. She is a soul on fire, with that hallowed 
flame of affection, and filled with that overflowing abundance of virtue, 
high principle, and purity, that shall endow her children with a sufficient 
portion for their whole lives, and give them power, if worthily imbibed, to 
tread down all the serpent natures that beset the onward course of exist- 
ence, and that calmly slumbers on a soft bosom, what hand,—holding 
along fair scenes in country and in town, while the mind sought, and the 
ear received in gentlest music, one long, perpetual stream of intelligence 
on all that surrounded us from that exhaustless fountain of our youthful 
knowledge, what bright hours of song, of legend, or domestic merriment, 
of pity, and pensive story, connect themselves with the name of a mother, 
and more than even these, what a sense of heroic defence against every 
unjust suspicion or arbitrary harshness,—such are the feelings which crowd 
upon the grateful heart, after years on years have gone by, and when the 
green maternal grave sinks into levelness with the surrounding turf, making 
us feel that woman in her dearest character as a wife can scarcely rival 


herself in her heavenly nobility as a mother. 
12 
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With regard to “ remarkable places,” we cannot do better than 
begin with the opening of the volume :— 


There are few cities in our noble island which are qualified to command 
a deeper interest in the English heart than Durham. It is at once striking 
to the eye and to the mind. It is boldly and beautifully situated. A 
cloud of historical associations hovers over it, like a perpetual canopy. 
Legend, ballad-song, and faithful story of mighty events surround it. A 
twilight of antiquity, as it were, seems to linger there. Time, indeed, has 
passed on with its incidents, but does not seem to have removed so far off 
as from most of our busy and growing towns. ‘The taste and the fashion 
of the past, still lie fresh on the senses. The memory, and everything 
which keeps alive the memory of other times, are still there. There is 
this characteristic of most of our cathedral towns, that they have changed 
less in their outward aspect than others; and you would imagine that 
Durham had not changed at all. As we remarked of Winchester, it has 
grown, not in bulk, but in a grey and venerable dignity. ‘The ancient 
cathedral, the ancient castle, the ancient houses, all are there. The narrow 
and winding streets, nobody has presumed to alter them; the up-hill and 
the down-hill, no one has presumed to level them. The very bridges, 
built by Flambard and Pudsey, upwards of six and seven hundred years 
ago, are still there. A stillness, full of the past, reigns around you; and 
while I write this in my inn, the solemn tones of the organ from the ancient 
minster-choir, on its distant hill, remind me that the daily worship of many 
ages is still going on there, and that the waves of stately music find in the 
city no bustle and thunder of a mighty multitude to obstruct them, but 
flow audibly, and as with a deep murmur of many long-enduring thoughts, 
over the whole. Whichever way you approach Durham, you are first 
struck with the great central tower of the cathedral peeping over the hills 
that envelope the city. It looks colossal, massy, and silent. Anon you 
lose sight of it; but again you mark it, solemnly breasting the green 
heights, like some Titan watcher, and it well prepares the mind for the 
view of the whole great pile, which presently opens upon you. Every tra- 
veller must be sensibly impressed with the bold beauty of Durham in the 
first view. As he emerges from some defile in those hills which, farther 
off, hid from him all but that one great tower, he sees before him a wide, 
open valley, in the centre of which a fine mount stands crowned with the 
ancient clustered houses of Durham; the turrets and battlements of its old 
and now-restored castle rising above them; and again, above all, soaring 
high into the air, the noble towers and pinnacles of its Norman minster. 
Around recede in manifold forms, the higher hills, as if intended by nature 
to give at once beauty and retirement to this splendid seat of ancient reli- 
gion. From various points of these hills, the city looks quite magnificent. 
The old town, with its red roofs, runs along the ridges of the lower hills, 
and these higher ones are thrown into knolls and dells, with their green 
crofts and wooded clumps and lines of trees. The whole surrounding scenery, 
in fact, is beautiful. My visit there was in the middle of May. The 
grass had a delicious freshness to the eye; the foliage of the trees was of 
spring’s most delicate green ; and the bluebells and primroses, which the 
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hot weather in April had entirely, a month before, withered up in the south, 
were there in abundance in all their dewy and fragrant beauty. Through 
all the finer seasons of the year, however, the environs of Durham are 
delightful. I have passed through it when the haymakers were busy in 
those hilly crofts,—when fragrant cocks of new hay, the green turf, which 
became every moment visible beneath the rakes and forks of merry people, 
and the sun shining brightly over the old buildings of the city, and the 
tall trees that quivered their green leaves in many a fair slope, made me 
think that I had rarely witnessed a more charming scene. What adds 
vastly to the pleasantness of these environs is that they are so accessible. 
Unlike the condition of many a beautiful neighbourhood in many a part 
of England, where you may peep into paradise, but may not enter ; here 
almost wherever the allurements of the scene draw you, you may follow. 
Footpaths in all imaginable directions strike across these lovely crofts. You 
may climb hills, descend into woody dells, follow the course of a little 
stream, as its bright waters and flowery banks attract you, and never find 
yourselves out of the way. In all directions, as lines radiating from a 
centre, deep old lanes stretch off from the city, along which you may wan- 
der, hidden from view of everything but the high bosky banks, and over- 
hanging trees, and intervening sky. Other lanes, as deep, and as sweetly 
rustic and secluded, wind away right and left, leading you to some peep of 
antiquated cottage, or old mill, or glance over hollow glades to far-off hills, 
and ever and anon bringing you out on the heights to a fresh and striking 
view of that clustered city, its castled turrets, and majestic cathedral. It 
would seem as if the amenities of this sweet neighbourhood had from ear- 
liest times been fully felt, and that the jealousies and restrictions of pro- 
perty had here never dreamed of hedging the public out from them. 


The author goes on to describe the situation of the city, pro- 
nouncing it to be “ extraordinarily fine ;” the inhabitants appearing 
quite sensible of its advantages and picturesque beauties, and also 
of its environs, as is proved by “their presence on summer days, 
and especially on Sundays.” This is quite in William Howitt’s 
style of sympathies with whatever is innocent, becoming, and healthy ; 
with the natural, and with the good. And it is in those papers 
which carry us to similar scenes and suggest like associations that he 
pleases us most, that he offends us least ; nor is his excursive habit 
found to be inappropriate in such cases ; his very verbosity is agree- 
able and welcome, feeling, as the reader must do in a kindred man- 
ner with the describer, and also that whatever is said has welled 
spontaneously and gratefully from a pure and copious fountain. 

With the primitive, the quaint, and the simple our author's heart 
is ever in harmony: and when these qualities attach to the name of 
some venerable and holy man, Howitt actually luxuriates over 
every accessible reminiscence. Hear him with regard to Barnard 


Gilpin :— 


He was born in Westmoreland, and educated in Catholicism. At Oxford, 
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at an early age, he publicly disputed against Hooper and the celebrated Peter 
Martyr, who were not only struck with his learning and ability, but much 
more with his obvious conscientious honesty; and they prayed earnestly 
for his conversion. This, from further inquiries, became the case. He 
was advised by his uncle Tunstal, bishop of Durham, to go abroad for a 
year or two, to converse with the most eminent professors of both faiths, 
But here a difficulty presented itself—the expense. The bishop told him 
that his living would, in part, supply that; but Gilpin’s conscience could 
not tolerate the idea of it; his notions of the pastoral care were so strict, 
that he thought no excuse could justify non-residence for so considerable 
a time as he intended to be abroad; he therefore resigned his living to a 
suitable person, and set out. ‘‘ Father’s soule !” exclaimed the good bis- 
hop—* Gilpin, thou wilt die a beggar.” But Gilpin respectfully persisted, 
and Tunstal, with his accustomed mildness, made no further opposition. 
He spent three years in Holland, Germany, and France; and returned 
during the period of the Marian persecution. His uncle presented him 
with the rectory of Easington, and made him archdeacon of Durham; but 
his conscience would not let him hold them; he resigned them, and 
accepted the rectory of Houghton, a pastoral charge more consonant to his 
notions of ministerial duty. This rectory was worth about 400/. per 
annum—a large sum for that day; but it was proportionably laborious, 
being so extensive as to contain no less than fourteen villages, overcast 
with the darkness of popish ignorance and superstition. He preached and 
laboured with the zeal and affection of a primitive apostle; the people 
flocked about him with enthusiasm; and received from him at once 


temporal and spiritual blessings; and his enemies were as much exas- 
perated. 


The visit to Houghton-le-Spring affords William Howitt an 
opportunity of recording these interesting circumstances, and many 
more, as our succeeding extracts will show. It was not probable 
that the exasperation of Gilpin’s enemies, in those days of persecu- 
tion, would express itself merely in frowns and denunciations. He 
was at length summoned to appear in London; but the Queen 
dying while he was on his journey, he returned in peace to his affec- 
tionate, rejoicing, and beloved flock, with whom “he continued to 
live and labour in all good works.” The following are specimens of 
his deeds, his economy, and his liberality :— 


He established schools, obtaining his masters from Oxford, and when he 
met a boy upon the road he would make a trial of his capacity by a few 
questions ; and, if he found him to his mind, he sent him to school, and 
if he there kept up his first promise, afterwards to the university. Many 
of his scholars became ornaments to the church and nation,—amongst them 
Henry Ayrey, provost of Queen’s College; George Carleton, bishop of 
Chichester; and Hugh Broughton. His hospitable manner of living was 
the admiration of the whole country ; and strangers and travellers met with 
a cheerful reception. Even their beasts had so much care taken of them, 
that it was humorously said, if a horse was turned loose in any part of the 
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country, it would immediately make its way to the rectory of Houghton. 
Every Sunday, from Michaelmas to Easter, was a sort of public day with 
him ; that is, through the worst part of the year, when such comforts were 
the most needed. During this season he expected to see parishioners and 
their families; whom he seated, according to their ranks, at three tables ; 
and when absent from home, the same establishment was kept up. Lord 
Burleigh, when Lord Treasurer, unexpectedly visited him on his way into 
Scotland, but the economy of Mr. Gilpin’s house was not easily discon- 
certed ; and he entertained the statesman and his retinue in such a manner, 
as made him acknowledge he could hardly have expected more at Lambeth. 
Lord Burleigh made him great offers of advancement, which he respectfully, 
but firmly declined, feeling persuaded that he was in a far more useful 
sphere than a bishopric. On looking back from an eminence, after he left 
Houghton, Burleigh could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ There is the enjoyment 
of life, indeed! Who can blame that man for not accepting a bishopric ? 
What doth he want to make him greater, happier, or more useful to 


mankind 2” 


Our author in his rambles in search of remarkable places does 
not require Gothic cathedrals, moss-grown monuments, or romantic 
and superstitious legends to arrest him. An old hawthorn is a suffi- 
cient relic and remembrance to William Howitt. To be sure, he 
would have liked to have traced, as it were, the foot-prints of the 
apostolical Gilpin; to have stood in his old rooms, to have sitten 
down in his ancient chair, and to have followed him from Sunday to 
Saturday in his holy, beneficent, and lovely walk. But all this is 
done by our author in his mind’s eye; and perhaps the very con- 
trasts of the present condition of Houghton-le-Spring with that of 
by-gone times,—the mechanical with the natural, the real with the 
imagined,—have kindled ideas and poetic images which, had the 
locality furnished to him a scene of modern loveliness, and artificial 
beauties, would not have been experienced. But we quote :— 


Nay, so far has the activity of modern times reached Barnard Gilpin’s 
once retired regions, that you hear the sound of a railway train not far off, 
and see an omnibus bringing passengers from the station to the village. 
When you come to Houghton, there is little except the parsonage, the 
church, and school, to interest you. The village is very extensive, and is 
chiefly inhabited by colliers, limeburners, and such like. The parsonage 
is, as I have said, a good parsonage, with ample and pleasant grounds. 
It is occupied by the present rector, a nephew of old Chancellor Thurlow, 
but has no single monument of Gilpin left about it. Some splendid old 
hawthorns on the lawn may, perhaps, be considered as the most legitimate 
relics of his time. But one would fain enter those old and twilight rooms 
where he lived and studied; where he renewed his knowledge of the classi- 
cal labours of his youth, and indulged in “ music and poetry, in which he 
excelled :’——-where he prepared his heart-warm addresses to his people ; 
where he prayed for them, as he rose up and lay down, who in their own 
humble habitations, far and wide, on many a wild mountain, and in many 
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a hidden dale, blessed him daily in their hearts before God. We would 
fain see that ample, if rude, hall, in which from Michaelmas to Easter, 
every Sunday, the tables were spread for all his flock: and where, no 
doubt, as they sate together at meat, many a discourse passed—many a 
question was asked of the doings and sufferings of simple life, and many a 
quaint relation was made, that it would do one’s heart good to hear now, 
One would like to see, in one’s mind’s eye, those “‘ four and twenty scol- 
lers,” sitting at their place at table by him, “‘ whom in his own house he 
boarded and kept, sometimes fewer, but seldom; the greater part poor 
men’s sonnes, upon whom he bestowed meat, drink, and cloth, and educa- 
tion.” One would like to see where that great pot hung, “‘ which he took 
order should, every Thursday, throughout the yeare, be provided full of 
boyled meat, for the poor of Houghton.” One would like to image where 
and how sate and looked the great statesman Burleigh, and his train, with 
that venerable Apostle at the head of the table, which astonished Burleigh, 
“who took of such diligence and abundance of all things, and so compleat 
service in the entertainment of so great a stranger, and so unlooked-for a 
guest.” ‘* His parsonage,’ says his protegee and biographer, George 
Carleton, bishop of Chichester, from whom we quote, “seemed like a bi- 
shop’s palace; nor shall a man lightly find one bishop’s house among many, 
worthy to be compared to this house of his, if he consider the variety of 
buildings, and neatness of the situation. Within, his house was like a 
monasterie, if a man consider a monasterie such as were in the time of St. 
Augustine, where hospitality and economy went hand in hand, and the 
doors were always open to the poor and the stranger.” 


But there are at Houghton relics and remembrancers which can- 
not soon be obliterated. The churchyard, for instance, is there, 
and other tokens and instructive as well as touching records of 
Barnard Gilpin. We must let our Visitor tell of them ; for what 
we now cite is far better and more enduring than the antique in art, 
or the picturesque in scenery :— 


The church of Houghton, where Gilpin so long preached, and where he 
lies, is a large and handsome old church, with a low tower and spire. The 
churchyard is large, and finely shaded with avenues of lime-trees, under 
which you approach the church. At the top of the churchyard stands the 
Kepyer School, founded by Gilpin, and named after his true friend, John 
Heath, Esq., of Kepyer, and the almshouses begun by him, and extended 
and completed by his successor the Rev. George Davenport, and George 
Lilburne, the cousin of the celebrated Colonel John Lilburne. The sight 
of Gilpin’s school calls to mind some of the noblest of his deeds, and the 
bitterest scenes of his life. In this school he assembled the children of 
both rich and poor, so that sound knowledge might be diffused through 
the district, and able men be raised for the service of their country and 
their kind. Like most such institutions, it has long ceased to be a school 
for the poor, but few such schools in such places have suffered so much, 
It has always been supplied with first-rate scholars from Oxford, as 
masters, and has sent out a great number of soundly-educated men. In 
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Gilpin’s own timeit produced a plentiful harvest, some of whose names we 
have already mentioned. We have also alluded to Gilpin’s custom of 
taking into it poor boys that he encountered in his travels, and whom he 
imagined capable of being raised into instruments of national usefulness. 
Some of these grew into a full realization of his hopes, and amply repaid 
him by their virtues and prosperity, for his care of them. Such a one was 
George Carleton, who became bishop of Chichester, and who wrote his life 
with the glow of a most grateful and honourable mind. But Gilpin was 
not exempt from the chances of such a lottery as this world is, and others 
of his scholars grieved him most deeply by their base ingratitude. The 
journeyings of Barnard Gilpin, and the strange incidents which befell him 
on the Borders, we shall refer to when we reach those regions in owr wan- 
derings; but, before we visit his tomb, we must notice the most eminent 
instance of ingratitude towards him from his pupils, and its consequences, 
In one of his journeys near the borders of Wales a ragged lad running by 
his horse’s side and begging, Gilpin, who was struck with the lad‘s intel- 
ligent look, fell into conversation with him, and being as much pleased 
with his clear, sharp answers, sought out his parents, and with their con- 
sent took him home with him, educated him in his school, and afterwards 
sent him to Queen’s College, Oxford. In time, this Hugh Broughton 
became a very learned man, maintained a theological controversy with the 
celebrated Beza, and was acknowledged to be the best Hebrew scholar of 
his time, and skilled in all the learning and traditions of the Rabbins. 
Great, however, as was his erudition, his heart was base and ungrateful. 
He joined himself to the enemies and enviers of the good man who had 
raised him from rags to honour and comfort. The worthy uncle of Barnard 
Gilpin, Tunstal, had now long been banished by the Reformation, from 
the see of Durham; James Pilkington, a Protestant bishop, had succeeded 
him, and had been a kind and steady friend of Gilpin; but now came 
Richard Barnes, the companion of Broughton, and chancellor of Durham, 
whose mind was speedily poisoned against him by his relative and the 
ungrateful Broughton. Barnes suspended him from all his ecclesiastical 
offices, and summoned him to meet him and the rest of the clergy in the 
church at Chester-le-Street. This is the relation of what followed by 
George Carleton. ‘‘ Master Gilpin,” saith Bishop Barnes, ‘‘1 must have 
you preach to-day!” Gilpin pleaded that he was not provided with a 
sermon,—and his suspension. ‘“ But I can free you,” saith the bishop, 
“from that suspension, and now do free you; and well know that you 
are never unprovided, for you have now gotten such a habite of preach- 
ing that you are able to performe it even upon the soudaine.” Master 
Gilpin remained immoveable, answering, “ that God was not so to be 
tempted ; and that it was well with him if he were able to performe any- 
thing in this kinde upon mature deliberation.” ‘* Well then,” replyed the 
bishop, “I commande you, upon your canonicall obedience, to goe up into 
the pulpit.” Master Gilpin, delaying the time yet a little while, answered 
—‘ Well, sir, seeing it can be no otherwise, your lordshipe’s will be done ;” 
and, after a little pause, began his sermon. He observed his enemies tak- 
ing notes of all he spoke; yet he proceeded without fear or hesitation; and 
when his discourse gradually led him to the reprehension of vice, he boldly 
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and openly reproved the enormities which the bishop permitted in the 
diocese. ‘ To you, Reverend Father, my speech must be directed. God 
hath exalted you to bee bishop of this diocese, and God requireth an account 
of your government thereof. Beholde, I bring these things to your know. 
ledge this day. Say not these crimes have been committed without your 
knowledge ; for, whatever, either yourself shall doe in person, or suffer to 
be done by others, is wholly your own: ‘Therefore, in the presence of 
God, of angels, and of men, I pronounce you to be the author of all these 
evils; yea, and in that strict day of general account, I shall be a witness 
against you, that all these things have come to your knowledge by my 
meanes; and all these men shall bear witnesse thereof, who have heard 
mee speaking unto you this day.” A murmur ran through the assembly. 
Gilpin’s enemies trusted that his ruin was sealed; his friends trembled; 
and when he descended from the pulpit, crowded about him in tears; ‘You 
have put a sword into your enemies’ hands to slay you with! If the bishop 
were offended without a cause, what may you expect now?” ‘ God,” 
answered Gilpin, ‘‘ overruleth all. So that the truth may be propagated, 
and God glorified, God’s will be done regarding me.” The clergy dined 
with the bishop, and Gilpin’s friends and enemies silently waited the event. 
Gilpin came to take his leave of the bishop, and to return homewards. 
** It shall not be so,” answered the bishop, “‘ for I will bring you to your 
house.” And when they were now come to Master Gilpin’s parsonage, 
and walked within into the parlour, the bishop, on a sudden caught Mr. 
Gilpin by the hand. ‘“ Father Gilpin,” said he, ‘‘ I do acknowledge you 
are fitter to be Bishop of Durham than myself to be parson of this church 
of yours. I ask forgivenesse for errors past; forgive me, father. I knowe 
you have hatched some chickens that now seeke to pecke out your eyes, 
but so long as I shall live Bishop of Durham, be secure—no one shall 
hurt you.” 


Gilpin “ fell asleep in great peace in the 68th year of this age, in 
the year of our Lord 1583.” 

Our readers see that our author reaps sterling as well as delicious 
fruit, albeit there may be found a multitude of leaves, some of them 
gratuitously and inopportunely affixed. ‘The foliage, however, 1s 
generally green, unwrinkled, and unwithered. 





Art. XIII.—Frederick the Great and his Times. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Tu. Campsett, Esq. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tue life of Frederick the Great should be as familiar to every per- 
son as any portion or era of modern history ; and yet industry and 
minute research may bring to light important particulars belonging 
to any period, although it may have been often and long the subject 
of discussion and illustration. Such industry and research has, for 
example, been employed by the author of the present volumes, as 
to have accomplished what we have stated may be generally done. 
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The work indeed cannot be called a compilation, a mere scissors 
and paste performance, from ordinary and easily accessible sources. 
The range of Mr. Campbell’s reading is here proved not only to be 
extensive and his studies patient and profound, but he has had the 
perseverance to ransack many French and German documents and 
authorities which are unknown to mere English readers ; and demon- 
strates that his acquaintance with foreign languages is particular 
and accurate, while no one will require to be told that the whole— 
both that which is familiar to us and that which is new—is so put 
together as literary skill and a chastened eloquence alone can 
accomplish. It is indeed remarkable that the author of the ‘‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” that a person who while a youth took his stand in 
the front rank of our bards, and in an age of great poets should 
have the taste and the diligence for such a work as the one before 
us; that he should be at the pains to collect facts like any dry 
chronicler, to ferret out minuti@ like any book-worm. But the 
feature of the performance that is most deserving of notice, is the 
sobriety with which he expresses himself, the utter repudiating of 
such enthusiasm and colouring as one would presume must charac- 
terize the pages of a poetic genius, detracting from the sterling 
worth of history, however much the ornaments might affect the 
imagination and gratify the ear. But our author’s life of Petrarch, 
recently published, and noticed by us, must have prepared the 
reader for the qualities to which we gladly call attention ; and when 
the period and the characters principally concerned in these volumes 
are taken into consideration, it may confidently be expected that a 
more agreeable work is rarely to be met with. 

The * Times of Frederick the Great” constitute a grand era; for 
the history of the world presents so many and such distinct com- 
partments as will enable any philosophic and observing mind to 
divide the whole into epochs. ‘To the English reader, again, these 
“Times” furnish important and peculiar claims for regard, seeing 
that the country and people treated of by the author are related to 
us by very close ties of kinship and also of religion. Still, how 
different was that country and those times compared with what are 
to be witnessed in our day! The periods are removed from each 
other by little more than an hundred years; and yet how dissimilar 
the manners, how great the contrast, how wonderful the changes! 
Why, some of the incontestible facts which we are about to notice 
would seem to belong to savage nations and to an age of monsters. 
Yet it cannot be said that Europe was at that era in an uncivilized 
condition ; that learning and refinement had not reached a lofty 
height ; or that useful as well as profound knowledge was a rarity. 
Still, there was on the part of the rulers of states and of the great 
in rank a gross disregard of public opinion, often to the violation 
of every decency, every country presenting its own peculiar aspects 
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in this way. In our day, however, thanks to the power of the press, 
and to the rapidity and wonderful ramifications of the means of 
intercourse, there is not only a general uniformity over all the free 
states of Europe, but an obedience to public opinion and becoming 
forms. A monarch now dare not openly act the buffoon, or set at 
defiance all the moralities ; he cannot, safely for his own person, 
indulge in wanton cruelties, or violate established and sound princi- 
ples of policy without endangering his throne. But how different 
was the period which Mr. Campbell’s volumes comprise! How 
striking its characteristics! ‘ It was an epoch of transition,” he 
observes, “‘ from the barbarism and brutality of the middle ages to 
a refinement of manners, if not of sentiments, which radiating from 
France as its centre, began to penetrate to the remotest parts of 
Kurope. ‘This refinement, too often coupled, it is true, with gross 
sensuality and contemptible effeminancy, had scarcely yet spread to 
all the states composing the Germanic empire, including the domi- 
nion of the house of Brandenburg, to which these volumes specifi- 
cally relate. There was still to be found more or less of that 
coarseness, selfishness, and bigotry which so eminently characterize 
the boasted ages of chivalry; there still reigned ‘ the right divine 
to govern wrong;’ there still prevailed such disdain for that know- 
ledge which not only is power, but which softens the minds and 
tames down the savage passions, that we shall find, even in the 
middle of the last century, field-marshals, princes of the empire, 
who could not read a letter or write their own names.” 

If we direct attention to particular rulers and to particular coun- 
tries, we shall meet with such instances of brutality and disgusting 
indulgence of base passions as were never heard of among the Red 
Indians or the Negro race. Go north to Peter the Great, of whom 
we are told, not a day passed in which he was not intoxicated. His 
cruelty to his attendants, and especially to his confessor, knew no 
bounds. The Czar would kiss his hands on going away from mass, 
and “ the next moment give him fillips on the nose, beat him, and 
use him like the meanest slave.” The same functionary was also 
made the emperor’s fool. But as to cruelty and despotic acts, the 
following are illustrations, which in /itt/e contain volumes. ‘* The 
unfortunate Princess Galitzin, who on account of her participation 
in a conspiracy had been subjected to the knout, so that she had 
lost her reason, was in this state obliged to contribute to his amuse- 
ment at table. Whatever he left upon his plate he was accustomed 
to fling at her head, and she was obliged to rise and come to him to 
receive fillips on the nose. Riding with the King (Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia) through Berlin, he saw the gallows in the new 
market-place, and inquired what sort of machine that was. When 
the King had explained its use to him, he was so curious to see an 
execution, that he earnestly begged to be gratified with the amuse- 
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ment immediately. ‘The King assured him there was at that 
moment no candidate for the gallow s. ‘ What need to be particu- 
lar,’ replied the Czar; ‘here are people enough,—take the first that 
comes. The King replied that none but cr iminals could be hanged ; 
on which the Czar insisted that the experiment should be made on 
one of his own retinue, and the King had the greatest difficulty to 
dissuade him from the design.” Then, with regard to morals, he 
was so loathsome, that in his retinue of about four hundred ladies, 
who were mostly German wenches, and who performed the duties 
of ladies in waiting, bedchamber women, cooks, and washerwomen, 
there was scarcely one of them who had not an infant richly dressed 
in her arms; and when asked if the creature was her own, each one 
replied, *‘ The Czar did me the honour to help me to this child.” 

Next go to Poland and mark that bad monarch Augustus the 
Eleventh, who also paid a visit to Prussia, and who, it was calcu- 
lated at his death, had had three hundred and fifty-four children 
by his different mistresses; his court having formed a regular 
seraglio. On the visit in question he had with him the Countess 
Orzelska, his natural daughter, and also one of his mistresses. ‘‘ She 
cared little for her superannuated lover, but was very fond of her 
brother, Count Rutowski, the son of a Turkish woman.” 

But what shall we hear of the Protestant court of Prussia during 
the reign of Frederick William? Certainly he was not such a gross 
and filthy brute as any of the two sovereigns we have been noticing. 
And yet he was given not only to low vices, such as inordinate 
drinking and smoking, but was a senseless tyrant, an indecent des- 
pot, even in his own domestic circle, and towards his own children. 
His daughter says that the pains of purgatory could not equal what 
she and her brother endured. ‘ We were obliged to be in his room 
by nine in the morning; we dined in it and durst not leave it on 
any account whatever. Nothing was to be heard the whole day but 
invectives against my brother and me. The king never called me 
anything but Ja Canaille Anglaise (the English blackguard), and 
my brother le coguin de Fritz (that scoundrel Fritz). He forced 
us to eat and drink things we disliked, or which disagreed with us ; 
so that sometimes we could not help bringing up again in his pre- 
sence all that we had in our stomachs.” Again, « All day there 
was nothing but quarrels and dissensions. The king almost starved 
my brother and me. He performed the office of carver, and helped 
every body excepting us two; and when there happened to be some- 
thing left in a dish, he would spit upon it to prevent us from eating 
it.” When his passion became furious, upon any occasion, and this 
very frequently, he wreaked it upon this brother and daughter, and 
would aim deadly blows at them with his crutch, ordering his 
attendants to draw his chair after the fugitives in order that he 
might reach them. The Prince Royal at ‘Tength made an attempt 
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to leave the kingdom, but was detected by spies; and as soon as 
the King got hold of him, he tore up his hair by the roots, and 
struck him in the face with the knob of his stick till the blood 
streamed from his nose.” The tyrant afterwards made an attempt 
to run his son through the body. 

And who was this son? He was Frederick, rightfully called the 
Great, and who was insulted and abused in the manner “described 
mainly because he preferred literature, science, and the arts, to the 
worse than bestial indulgences of his father and his father’s smoking- 
club. ‘To this accomplished and brave prince Europe indeed has been 
deeply indebted for the progress which it made from the barbarism 
and brutality of the middle ages to the refinement that pervades the 
whole continent as well as Prussia,—the appreciation of letters, and 
the respect for learning that now distinguishes that kingdom. How 
much is by that nation due for its rise in political power, and for 
its superior internal government, to the monarch of whom we now 
speak! Those who wish to perceive and estimate this rise and 
progress should peruse the graphic and animated pictures in the 
present volumes; although Frederick was not spotless, and stands 
chargeable with ambition, the vice no doubt often of great and 
generous spirits. His share in the partition of Poland is a deep 
stain upon his fame. 

Mr. Campbell is at great pains not only to give a faithful and 
full-length picture of Frederick the Great, but to portray by happily 
selected instances and facts that monarch’s influence upon all around 
him, extending, indeed, far beyond the sphere of his actual govern- 
ment. His occupations were noble even in regard to amusements ; 
yea, he directed his physical powers in a way that was manly. 
What then were his mental acquirements and tastes? But we 
need not attempt any curt answer to such a question, nor tell how 
his court was a sanctuary for philosophers—whereas his father made 
men of talent his buffoons, exhausting his invention to ridicule and 
abuse them. Let us quote one practical illustration of I’rederick’s 
early promise and humane government. The example at all times 
merits remark, but never more suitably than on the part of our 
own rulers at the present moment. ‘ An extraordinary dearth 
prevailed throughout the kingdom, for the long and intensely severe 
winter had caused apprehensions of the failure of the growing crops. 
The cries of the famishing poor soon reached the ears of the young 
monarch. On the second day of his reign he ordered the granaries 
to be opened, and the corn to be sold at low prices. Where the 
stock was not sufficient, considerable sums were sent abroad to 
purchase grain for the like purpose. The game killed in the 
royal forests was also ordered to be disposed of at a low rate. 
Several taxes that bore hard on the productions of the necessities 
of life were for a time abolished. Lastly, various sums saved by 
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economy in the different departments of administration, were dis- 
tributed in specie among the necessitous.” 

Mr. Campbell’s view of the earlier part of Frederick’s reign, in 
every department of government, is comprehensive, explicit, and 
very skilfully illustrated. His system and acts with regard to the 
administration of justice, his encouragement of agriculture and com- 
merce, his methods of developing every branch of national industry, 
and his patronage of literature, are each distinctly brought out. 
When the two remaining volumes appear we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of inviting attention to our author’s history of the Seven Years’ 
War, and to passages in the latter portion of one of the most glorious 
reigns. Inthe meanwhile we must retrace our steps in order to 
present two or three extracts that may elucidate character and the 
state of society, at particular periods comprehended by our author. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth century the lives and the 
conduct of the first and second Prussian monarchs of the blood of 
Hohenzollern offer themselves, and afford Mr. Campbell occasion 
for portrait-painting and introducing many entertaining and charac- 
teristic anecdotes. The First Frederick was ostentatious and fond 
of magnificent displays, particularly of a festive nature. When his 
only daughter, by his first wife, was married to the hereditary 
prince of Hesse Cassel in 1709, the court exhibited such pomp as 
had never before been witnessed. She wore jewels that were valued 
at four millions of dollars. Those on her coronet alone were esti- 
mated at one million. The maids that bore her train required pages 
to assist them, it was so heavy with precious stones. Her bridal 
attire is said to have weighed nearly a hundred pounds. At one of 
the wedding feasts there were besides the table of the sovereign, 
eighty-six others for the entertainment of guests. There were 
grand hunts, after which, one day the elector invited the whole com- 
pany to supper, in what was called the Kitchen-room. ‘‘ The fare 
here was known to be particularly sumptuous, the table being sup- 
plied by twelve master cooks, who vied with each other in the dis- 
play of their skill. But this time, when the guests entered the 
apartment, no table whatever was to be seen. Many began to sur- 
mise that the elector had played them a trick, when all at once the 
ceiling opened, and, to the astonishment of all present, a profusely 
covered table descended, as if by enchantment. Still greater was 
their surprise, when, after some time, this table sank of itself through 
the floor, and a third and a fourth descended from the ceiling like 
the former.” 

_ These and similar capricious effeminacies appear to have been 
imported from France, the Germans not only aping every silly and 
absurd fashion which the gay Parisians invented, but outstripping 
them in absurdity. However, the taste of the luxurious Prince of 
whom we have just been hearing did not affect his son otherwise, it 
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would seem, than to produce contrarieties ; just as that son’s sense. 
less and gross eccentricities must have disgusted the great subject of 
these volumes, and issued in a totally opposite character. 

And yet Frederick William, who succeeded his father in 1713, 
although a despot, a bigot, and inhuman, was a strange compound - 
of these forbidding qualities together with some good points as well 
as laughable tastes. The following particulars are told of him:— 


The dress of the king was simple, like all his domestic arrangements, 
He appeared, for the last time, in a large flowing wig, at the funeral of his 
father. The king, we are told by Pollnitz, had the finest hair in the world, 
of a light brown; but he had it cut off, and for along time wore a wig 
with a tail; but in the latter years of his life he had close and almost white 
wigs, in which, though they were ill made, he looked extremely well. 
Till 1719, he dressed sometimes in plain clothes, at others in uniform; in 
the following years he was scarcely ever seen but in the uniform of colonel 
of the regiment of Potsdam grenadiers—blue turned up with red, yellow 
waistcoat and breeches, white linen gaiters with brass buttons, and square- 
toed shoes. Everything was made to fit very tight. In bad weather, and 
for hunting, he put on boots. His hat was three-cornered, with a narrow 
gold lace, gilt button without loop, and a band of gold thread with two 
small gold tassels. When not in uniform, the king wore a brown coat and 
red waistcoat, with a narrow gold border. He was so saving of a good 
coat, that, when engaged in his cabinet, he would put on linen sleeves and an 
apron. He was a decided enemy to gaudy dresses and new fashions; and 
as, while yet a boy, he had vowed vengeance against French wigs and gold 
brocade dresses, so they still continued to be objects of his displeasure. 
He observed with indignation that the large laced hats and bags in which 
Count Rothenburg and his retinue appeared in public found admirers at 
court. To prevent imitation, he ordered, at the grand review held at Tempel- 
hoff, near Berlin, in 1719, that the regimental provosts, who, like the exe- 
cutioners and skinners, were reputed infamous, should appear in the new 
French costume, only with the brims of the hats and the bags enlarged to 
an extravagant size. In order to throw ridicule upon the embroidered 
clothes and huge wigs of the privy-councillors and chamberlains, he directed 
that the court-fools should appear in that kind of attire on gala-days. 
Thus, too, the queen and the princesses were required to dress very sim- 
ply. The latter, while young, were not allowed either silk or cotton dresses, 
but commonly wore serge of home manufacture. Paint was prohibited. 
For extraordinary occasions, however, the king had a particular dress, con- 
sisting of a uniform of blue velvet, lined with red; as for diamond-buttons, 
no such thing was ever seen. In regard to personal cleanliness, he was 
most scrupulously exact; and, to avoid dust in his apartments, he removed 
the silk tapestries, the cushioned chairs, and the carpets; and nothing but 
deal-tables and benches were to be seen there. The queen, on her part, 
appeared beside her royal consort healthy and hearty, the blooming mother 
of a blooming progeny. Ata time when French licentiousness had infected 
like a pestilence almost every court of the Continent, Frederick William 
preserved his conjugal fidelity inviolate. During the journey which he 
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took in 1732, to meet the emperor, he indulged in some jokes with a smart, 
lively pleasant-girl, whom he met with in a village in Silesia. Grumbkow 
(the prime minister), thinking to gratify his master, offered to make pro- 
posals to her; but the king severely reproved him, declaring that he would 
never be unfaithful to his *‘ Fiekchen,”’ as he was accustomed to call the 
queen. * * * In Frederick William’s excursions, the meanest of his sub- 
jects was allowed access to his majesty. One day, a peasant ran along by 
his carriage, holding up a paper. The king ordered the driver to stop, 
took the paper, and was surprised to find upon it no writing, but merely a 
square, containing nothing but scrawls and blots of ink. He inquired what 
it meant. ‘lhe peasant said that, being unable to write, he could not de- 
scribe his case in any other way than by this drawing. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
king, ‘just explain it to me.”” The peasant, mounting upon the step of 
the carriage, began thus in his low German dialect : ‘* This here, look you, 
is my turnip-field, and those are my turnips: ah! such turnips, Mr. King, 
you ought to taste them—they are nice indeed.” ‘Go on,” said the king. 
“Well, these here, look you,” continued the peasant, pointing to the blots, 
“are the amtmann’s pigs: they have got in, and ate up my nice turnips, 
sol am now aruined man. Dear Mr. King, the amtmann will not pay 
me for the damage, and that’s very wrong; and so I want just to beg you 
to be so kind as to send word to the amtmann to pay me for my turnips. 
I shan’t begrudge a dish of turnips; and I'll be sure to bring you some, 
if you'll see me righted.” The king ordered the name of the village, of 
the amtmann, and of the peasant, to be taken down, and promised to help 
him. The village was not far from Berlin, and he sent the same day a 
jager to the amtmann, with a very serious admonition to make the peasant 
immediate compensation. This had the desired effect ; the amtmann not only 
satisfied the demands of the complainant, but gave him more than he had 
asked. A day or two afterwards, the peasant, laden with a bag full of 
turnips, entered the king’s antechamber. His majesty ordered him to be 
admitted. The peasant, by way of expressing his acknowledgment, 
emptied his bag of turnips on a table; then, picking out a few small ones, 
he handed them to the queen, telling her that, if she would keep one of 
them in her mouth when she was spinning, it would help her to wet the 
thread properly. The queen was pleased with the good-natured familiarity 
of the man, and he was dismissed with a present. 


There was a good deal of funniness about Frederick William’s 
smoking scenes, and not the least curious points are those where his 
absolutism displayed its freaks. For instance, the pipes were of 
Dutch manufacture, short and common. The King’s were in a 
slight degree distinguished from the others; but, as their appearance 
still testifies, in the Museum of Berlin, they must have been a long 
time in use; they are so brown with smoking. Some of the court 
did not smoke; the old Prince of Anhalt, for example. But then 
he was obliged to keep a pipe in his mouth. Another, the imperial 
ambassador, had learned to puff so exactly with his lips as to have 
the appearance of a regular smoker. Besides tobacco and pipes, 
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beer, bread, butter, and cheese were supplied, and sometimes ham 
and veal-cutlets ; each person helping himself to these dainties, as 
all servants were excluded. On occasions the King would treat his 
guests to a dish of fish and a salad dressed with his own hands. 
The next character that we allow Mr. Campbell to illustrate in 
in our pages, is that of the Margrave of Brandenburg-Schwedt :— 


Frederick’s second sister, Sophie, had been married by her father against 
her will to the brutal Margrave Frederick William of Brandenburg-Schwedt; 
he had been brought up by her father, who communicated to him his own 
harshness of manner and disposition, but could not excite in him a fond- 
ness for the military profession. Their union was most unhappy. When- 
ever the margrave complained of being a soldier and of having to build the 
great riding-house at Schwedt, he was accustomed to add how much more 
he was vexed to have Frederick’s sister for his wife. During her father’s 
life-time he somewhat restrained his brutality, but gave free scope to it 
afterwards. The princess frequently fled to Monplaisir or Berlin, but 
would more frequently claim protection of Frederick himself. The latter 
did not stop at friendly admonitions, but sent General Meier to Schwedt 
with unlimited authority to protect the margravine from insult. Meier, 
who resided for years together at Schwedt, possessed the requisite firmness 
for fulfilling this commission. One day, when the margravine wished to take 
a ride, her husband swore that if the coachman attempted to put the horses 
to the carriage he should have fifty lashes. The princess complained to 
Meier, who went immediately to the stables; and protested that he would 
order a hundred to be given to all the coachmen unless they immediately 
obeyed the directions of their mistress. The carriage came, and the mar- 
grave laughed immoderately when he heard the whining excuses of his 
coachmen. A few days afterwards eight fine coach-horses arrived from 
Berlin. The margrave was highly delighted with the handsome present, 
till a cabinet letter undeceived him. ‘The horses were destined for the 
separate use of the margravine; and he was required to pay two thousand 
dollars for them, and the expense of their keep. In 1764 Sophie was re- 
siding at Monplaisir, when she was seized with an illness which left no 
hope of recovery. Her husband wished to see her once more; but he had 
made a vow that he would never see or set foot again in the forest of 
Heinersdorf, in which that palace was situated, because he had lost an 
expensive suit relative to it. In this dilemma he placed himself back fore- 
most in the carriage, and on arriving at Monplaisir, got in at the window. 
His interview with the dying princess is described as most affecting: he 
had her removed in a sedan-chair, and carried to Schwedt, where she ex- 
pired in his arms. In many points of his character the margrave closely 
resembled the royal guardian under whom he had been educated. Like 
him he hated idleness, and was a terror to all loungers. One day he 
watched a lady sitting listlessly at her window. ‘* Wait a moment,” cried 
he: “if you don’t know what to do with yourself, I’ll find you employ- 
ment.” He immediately sent her two large parcels of linen cloth, which 
she was obliged to make up into shirts for the cuirassiers. The clergy 
were especial objects of his ridicule and persecution. His cane was as 
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rauch feared as that of his royal namesake. His justice was cruel; so that 
the king at length found himself under the necessity of interfering and 
taking the jurisdiction entirely out of his hand. 


Frederick the Great was a patron of the publishers and booksellers. 
We are told that he purchased five copies of every work he wished 
to read, having one at each of his residences. He was always very 
partial to dogs, his attachments in this way continuing till his death. 
Some one of the canine family obtained the utmost expression of 
his favour, being provided with a chair beside its master, and even 
partaking of the royal bed. He had leathern balls in his rooms for 
the amusement of the dogs; nor were they forbidden the use of 
the most costly sofas. They gnawed the furniture at their pleasure, 
his Majesty only saying, ‘‘ My dogs destroy my chairs, but how 
can I help it? If I were to have them mended to-day, they would 
be as bad again to-morrow; so I suppose I must even put up with 
the inconvenience. After all, a Marquise de Pompadour would 
cost me a great deal more, and would not be either so fond or so 
faithful.” We further read thus :— 


We have seen that, during the second Silesian war, Frederick was accom- 
panied by one of his dogs, named Biche, who was a particular favourite 
for her attachment and sagacity; and that at the battle of Sorr she fell 
into the hands of the Austrians, together with the whole of the king’s 
baggage. On another occasion during that war, the king had advanced 
unattended, except by Biche, to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
when he perceived a party of Austrian Pandours approaching. He had 
but just time to hide himself beneath a bridge over which they would have 
to pass. He was afraid lest Biche might bark at the tramp of the horses’ 
feet over head, and thus betray him; but the dog, though generally noisy, 
continued perfectly quiet in the arms of the king, till the Pandours had 
past and were at a distance. Frederick quitted his hiding-place, and 
presently met General Rothenburg. Calling Biche, who came capering 
and leaping up at him, he said to the general, ‘‘ 1 must present to you one 
of the most faithful of my friends, I mean Biche.” Alemene, another 
especial favourite, died at Sans-Souci, while he was in Silesia. When the 
tidings reached him, he ordered her body to be put into a coffin, and placed 
in his library. On his return, he gazed long in silent sorrow upon the 
almost putrid remains of his favourite, and then ordered her to be buried. 
It was respecting these two dogs that the king once wrote to Fredersdorf 
as follows: “ Poor Biche could not possibly recover, because she had ten 
doctors about her; Mene shall not take anything but skimmed milk, and 
not a doctor of them all shall touch her.” One day, when he had ordered 
a dish of roasted partridges to be given to his dogs, Diane, a young favour- 
ite, seized one of them, leaped upon the king’s writing-table, and laid the 
bird down while she ate it upon a letter, couched in very gracious terms, 
which the king had just written to provincial councillor Hiibner, at Stettin. 
Frederick laughed on seeing the greasy letter. ‘Thou remindest me,” 
said he to Diane, ‘‘ that I must add a slice of fat to my lean words.” 
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Accordingly, he enclosed with it one hundred Frederics-d’or, and added a 
postscript, accounting for the state or the letter and the motive of the pre- 
sent. Great was the grief of the king at the loss of these faithful creatures, 
to whom he allotted a burial-place near the spot which he selected for his 
own, on the uppermost terrace of Sans-Souci. There the traveller may 
still see the flat stones with the names of the dogs interred beneath 
engraved upon them :—Alcmene (1), Thisbe (1), Diane (1), Phillis, 
Thisbe (2), Alemene (2), Biche, Diane (2), Pax, Superbe, and Amourette. 
It is well known that the late Duchess of York, Frederick’s great-niece, 
during her residence at Oatlands, showed the like fondness for dogs, and 
buried her favourites in the same manner. It is not unlikely that the 


example of her illustrious relative may have influenced this predilection of 
that princess. 


There is much that is indicative of a winning character in these 
traits; and as in early life his excellent qualities shone forth, his 
future subjects must have looked forward with confidence and 
delight to his sovereign rule. We quote, and throw into our larger 
type, more proof and illustration of the nobility and humanity of 
his nature. It regards the treatment of his mother, who had been 
far from a kind parent to him. ‘ The Queen-mother on becoming 
a widow, retired to Mon-Bijou, a small building, situated in the 
midst of a moderate garden, in the city of Berlin, on the banks of 
the Spree, opposite to a dyke planted with willows, and a meadow 
almost always overflowed. This court at Mon-Bijou was remarkable 
on various accounts. Frederick came thither on every Wednesday 
to pay his duty to his mother, unless when he was holding reviews, 
or in the field with his army. Never did any sovereign pay greater 
attention and respect. His hat was always in his hand before he 
entered the Queen Dowager’s apartments. If he went in while she 
was at play he would stand behind her chair, and not sit down then 
or at other times till she desired him. One day he entered when 
least expected: the gentlemen were in the first room playing 
at faro; and in their first surprize strove to hide their cards. 
Frederick perceiving their embarassment, told them they ought to 
know that, at her Majesty the Queen mother’s, there never was a 
king, and whatever she thought proper to permit was beyond cen- 
sure.” 

The reader of the present volumes will peruse with great interest, 
and recur with pleasure to the chapters which relate to Frederick's 
literary tastes, and his patronage of philosophers. Voltaire’s inti- 
macy and quarrels will engage special attention. But we cannot 
enter into more particulars, and only further observe that every 
chapter of the work treats of some one important and engaging 
theme; that the variety is rich; and that a highly accomplished 
hand has arranged and adorned the whole. 
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Art. XIV.—1. Rambles in Ceylon. By Lieut. De Burts. Allen. 
2, Notes of a Half-Pay in Search of Health ; or, Russia, Circassia, and the 
Crimea in 1839-40. 2 vols. By Captain Jessr, Unattached. Madden. 


We may club together these Rambles and Notes, on account of 
some slight coincidences, not to urge at length the fact of our being 
pressed at the end of the year and the close of our number for such 
space as might be expected in behalf of each writer. or instance, 
the authors have something in common between them, not only in 
respect of profession, but of purpose in writing. They both also 
direct our eyes towards the Orient; and, again, the gentlemen 
who publish the books are next door neighbours, and away in the 
East besides. These circumstances may warrant our present mode 
of procedure. But we must take the works in their order in the 
notices which we have to offer. 

The title of Rambles does not promise great research or elaborate 
description. Indeed, if Lieut. De Butts had laid claim to greater 
merit than the term used by him indicates, the volume would have 
soon convinced any reader of the inconsistency and of the preposter- 
ous idea. The work is slight; it views chiefly the outside of the 
things which he speaks of; and little of that which he tells us is 
novel, although not much is known familiarly of Ceylon in this 
country, while the colony is acquiring great importance not merely 
in itself, but in its enlarging relations with the continent of India. 
Whatever, therefore, illustrates the character and condition of the 
natives, the system of government which is pursued by England 
and her local representatives, or tends to disclose the capabilities 
of the soil, and the nature of its products, must be welcome, and 
therefore the Lieutenant’s contribution is not destitute of value and 
interest, even when he may nearly repeat what one or two recent 
authors have told. 

We may begin with stating that to sportsmen large tracts of 
Ceylon offer great temptations. Shooting and hunting may be 
pursued to the heart’s content of any man. The wild elephants 
alone afford almost an exhaustless and daily occupation to Europeans 
who reside at Trincomalee. Nor is hunting of this huge animal 
so dangerous an affair, according to the testimony before us, as has 
sometimes been represented, and as one would naturally imagine. 
Our author says that, in the course of ten years, only two Europeans 
had fallen victims, although others very narrowly escaped in an 
endeavour to avenge the death of one of their friends. On the 
approach of his new enemies, the elephant regarded them with the 
utmost sang froid, and quietly advanced towards them; for the 
hunters can calculate with considerable certainty, it seems, where 
to find a particular animal, the elephants, if undisturbed, frequently 
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remaining for weeks in the vicinity of some favourite spot, which 
unites the two principal objects with them,—good forage and 
abundance of water. Our author goes on to describe the particular 
scene and encounter in the following rather ambitious style :—* The 
tusker had doubtless reconnoitred the ground with a military eye, 
or perhaps, not pretending to greater intelligence than the human 
race, imagined that the site of his conquest was, somehow or other, 
connected with his good star, for he made no attempt to decamp 
from the plaee during the time that intervened between Mr. Wal- 
lett’s death and the appearance of his avengers.” Would it not 
have been as well, and more effective, had the facts been at once 
given? We speak thus, even when the Lieutenant does not lay 
himself seriously open to criticism, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, however, to state that he appears generally to have been 
thinking more of how he might best clothe his ideas, and how dress 
his facts, than of the precise nature of the ideas and facts them- 
selves. Well, but the fact :—‘* Having arrived within a few paces 
of their object, the sportsmen fired, but without any considerable 
effect. One of the bullets, however, struck the right eye of the 
tusker, and by this fortuitous circumstance the life of one of the 
officers was saved. Weakened by loss of blood, the elephant fell 
just as he had overtaken this gentleman, and in the act of falling 
broke down some bamboo trees, which, striking his intended vic- 
tim, effectually prevented him from making his escape. Fortunately, 
he was on the right or blind side of the monster who did not 
immediately discover the near vicinity of his assailant. At length 
he got his solitary optic to bear upon him, and was about to give 
him the coup-de-grace without further loss of time, when Lieut. 8., 
liaving reloaded, again approached, and by a well-directed fatal shot 
rescued his friend from his perilous position.” It strikes us that 
although the size of the animals, the tales about them, their tusks 
and so forth, must lend a peculiar interest to the hunting of ele- 
phants, yet that the sport is inferior to several kinds described by 
Captain Campbell as pursued by him in India, and noticed in 
another part of our present number. 

Ceylon must be a grand magazine to the antiquary; long endur- 
ing ruin, however, and rank vegetation covering ancient cities and 
monuments from the general gaze. The temples belonging to 
remote ages, must have been numerous and upon a magnificent 
scale, with appropriate accessories. ‘Their era is not known, but 
they must have been reared and patronized by a people who were 
in a very different state of civilization from that of the Cingalese at 
the present day. For instance, the ancient capital of Ceylon, the 
site of which is now desolate, offers to the eye of the antiquary 
evidences of stupendous fabrics. One of these, according to ancient 
documents, was nine stories in height, although none are now ip 
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existence. Sixteen hundred stone pillars, however, upon which 
the building was erected, we are told by the Lieutenant, are still in 
tolerable preservation. They form a perfect square, the side of 
which is about two hundred feet in length. ‘* Along each side, 
at nearly equal distances, forty pillars are ranged. The interval 
between the rows varies from two to three feet, and the square of 
the pillars, which, with few exceptions, are uniform in size and 
height, is two feet.” It is supposed that this structure was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Boodhoo, as our author spells the word, 
there being a most perplexing difference with regard to the ortho- 
graphy of eastern terms, even among English travellers, Around 
the structure are six “ immense solid domes, the altitude of which 
is equal to their greatest diameter. ‘They are for the most part 
surrounded by spiral cones, that in some measure relieve the vast- 
ness and massiveness of their gigantic proportions.” It is conjec- 
tured that these domes, like the pyramids of Egypt, were designed 
to commemorate the reigns of particular monarchs. ‘“ In either 
case, the simplicity and solidity of the construction have defied the 
ravages of time, and insured its permanence.” ‘The Lieutenant 
remarks, however, that although the monuments in Ceylon may 
surpass in respect of massiveness those of Egypt, yet that there is 
a want of elegance and grandeur. The solid contents of the largest 
of the domes are stated to have been estimated at more than four 
hundred and fifty thousand cubic yards; its greatest diameter and 
altitude, which are equal, measure two hundred and seventy feet. 

The Candelay Lake, which is within thirty miles of Trincomalee, 
presents peculiar proofs of gigantic artificial works belonging to a 
former epoch. The lake occupies an extensive valley, around which 
the ground gradually ascends to distant hills. In the centre of the 
valley, there is a long causeway, principally of masses of hewn 
rock, to move which, ‘‘ by sheer physical force, must,have required 
the united labour of thousands,” has been constructed to retain 
the water that pours from the circumjacent hills, during the 
rainy season. And “ such is the capacious nature of the mountain 
streams in the tropical island, where heavy rain frequently falls, 
Without intermission, for many successive days, that no common 
barrier would suffice to resist the great and sudden pressure that 
must he sustained on such occasions. Aware of this peculiarity 
in the character of their rivers, the Cingalese built the retaining 
wall that supports the waters of the lake of Candelay with such 
solidity and massiveness as to defy the utmost fury of the mountain- 
torrents.” 

There are many other traces of works of art in the island which 
indicate that at some remote period Ceylon was a densely populated 
country, and under a government sufficiently enlightened to appre- 
clate, and firm to enforce, the execution of undertakings on a 
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gigantic scale; especially when, as our author takes it for granted, 
ignorant of mechanical powers. Some of these works are also con- 
nected with extraordinary natural changes, as may be cenfidently 
conjectured. For example, the natives have a tradition, and 
appearances strengthen it, that the sacred isle of Ramiseram, 
situated in the strait which now divides Ceylon from Hindostan, 
was connected with both, and that therefore the ocean rolls where 
once stretched an isthmus. ‘* At immediately opposite points, 
roads paved with large flat stones approach the edge of the water, 
and seem to indicate that the space now covered by the sea was 
formerly traversed by this artificial work, which must have required 
considerabie labour and time in its construction. Such, at least, is 
the belief of the natives, who further assert that the object of this 
ground communication was to facilitate the annual transit of the 
car of Juggernaut from the temples of Ramiseram to those of 
Madura, a place in southern India.” 

Leaving the traces of what must have been ancient, let us for a 
moment direct our attention to certain circumstances that guide our 
hopes with regard to the future. One of these is the natural har- 
bour of Trincomalee, which is almost unrivalled in respect of capa- 
ciousness, good anchorage, safety at all seasons, even during the 
monsoons, and easy defence. Its circumference is about nine or 
ten miles ; and when viewed from an elevated position, ‘‘ the large 
and placid sheet of water, with its numerous indents—the wooded 
isles that seem to float on its surface—the men-of-war lying motion- 
less at their anchorage—and the rich and tropical aspect of the forests 
that cover the whole of the inland country—form a landscape, in 
surveying which the eye never tires, and which must be seen to be 
appreciated.” How valuable to the colony may this harbour become! 

In the government of Ceylon the Crown and its servants have for 
years pursued, a wise practical policy, which has already had 
excellent results, and which promises great future prosperity. 
Free principles of commerce have been introduced triumphantly, 
Sir Robert Horton having substituted for the prohibitory duties 
laid upon almost every article of produce, tariff duties founded upon 
the enlarged views which now are appreciated by many statesmen 
and financiers. The result has even surpassed the anticipations of 
the most sanguine, says our author; for “ from the day on which 
the principles of free trade were applied to the colony, the pros- 
perity of Ceylon may henceforward be dated.” One exception, 
however, to this enlightened policy is named, that in the case 
of cinnamon, formerly the staple product of the island; but which 
‘is now lying under the incubus of the enormous export duty of 
one hundred per cent.” Coffee, sugar, and cocoa-nut oil have been 
relieved, and the export of them is rapidly increasing ; while that 
of cinnamon is “ rather diminished than increased.” Can this long 
continue 2 
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Among the practical improvements introduced, one is the laying 
out, the making, and the mending of roads; an indispensable fore- 
runner to internal and general prosperity. Consequent upon the 
formation of these opportunities for conveyance and communication, 
has been the establishment of coaches which regularly ply between 
certain points. 


Coming now to the “ Notes of a Half-Pay,” we find that Captain 
Jesse made his appearance in India at the early age of sixteen; that 
after about six years of Anglo-Indian life, during which his health 
was greatly impaired, fevers and cholera having successively smitten 
him, he came home, where for several years more he appeared to be 
a confirmed invalid. Having been advised, however, to travel, he 
started with his lady for the Continent, visiting Switzerland and 
traversing Italy to the great benefit of his bodily frame. He next 
bent his course towards the Crimea. He passed a winter at Odessa, 
and thence travelled across the Steppes to St. Petersburg via Mos- 
cow. He sojourned for a considerable period in the capital of 
Russia, and returned home by Sweden and Hamburg. 

With regard to Circassia, there was no need for mentioning the 
country at all, seeing that the Captain had no opportunity of 
noting its condition and peculiarities ; nor need we alight with 
him on account of any particular novelty of information or of view 
before reaching Russia. At Odessa, however, and wherever he 
tarried in the empire, he appears to have been placed in circum- 
stances favourable for observation, and to have made good use of 
his quick eyes and of a mind of an inquiring character, being accus- 
tomed also to judge independently. He may not have gone to the 
dominions of the Autocrat with any partiality towards his character 
or policy. But then he gives reasons for his conclusions, and 
appears to have guarded himself against seeking merely for that 
which he desired to find; being often, besides, so situated, that he 
witnessed matters in their ordinary way and working, and when no 
show or passing parade was assumed. 

It is indeed impossible for any observant and sensible person to 
reside or travel within the Russian dominions and not to perceive 
its anomalies, its forbidding and hollow artificialities on the side of 
the great and privileged; and on the other, the ignorance and 
debasement of the enslaved millions. It may be gathered from the 
books of numerous travellers that there is little which is healthy, 
pure, promising, or dignified, either in the government or through- 
out society. The domestic life itself of the Russians is offensive to 
moral feeling; the social relations are built upon false foundations; 
no man’s tongue dares to vindicate the rights of his nature; and 
from the emperor to the meanest serf the whole fabric is unstable 
because the minds of all are corrupted and oppressed. ‘The very 
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appearance of the cities proclaims a vitiation of taste and a com- 
bination of heterogenous elements, forced together, and suggesting 
grave lectures. Palaces and hovels compose the picture. These 
general facts are strongly and clearly brought out by the Captain, 
and what is more, his book will forcibly impress the idea upon the 
reader’s mind, that the entire fabric of which we have been speak- 
ing, is in a tottering state and ready to tumble to ruin and direful 
confusion. 


Those things which have appeared imposing, mighty, powerful, 
and magnificent to many strangers who have visited and viewed the 
great objects of the emperor’s ambition, did not generally astound 
or captivate Captain Jesse. The apparatus of war; the arsenals, 
the ships, and the soldiery, are, in his judgment, seriously defective. 
He did not even discover anything very noble about the person or 
the fancies of Nicholas, upon whom everything civil and military 
depends and hinges. ‘The following affords a disagreeable picture 
of the system that regulates the army, and of the discipline that is 
practised and tolerated :— 


The corps of guards and grenadiers go under canvass every summer. 
When at St. Petersburg, I went over to the camp at Sarsko Selo to see 
them; and as rain had fallen for several days consecutively, the troops 
appeared to be in a most forlorn state. The interior of their tents was full 
of mud mixed up with straw; upon this the men were lying, in dirty cotton 
drawers and shirts, without either coats, trousers, or shoes. I was nota 
little surprised, however, to find that many of the officers, though apparently 
living in tents, were inhabiting small wooden houses under them; they 
were about six feet square, and as easily packed up and reérected as the 
tents: the floor was boarded, and we dined four in one of them very com- 
fortably. ‘The Emperor when in camp lives under canvass. 

I saw a picked man from each company of a battalion of the Preobra- 
jensky regiment. They were remarkably tall; but being very much 
padded out at the breast, and drawn in very tight at the waist, they had, 
in their greatcoats, a very lanky appearance: many of the regiments of 
the line that I saw at Moscow and in the South would have worked them 
off their legs in a campaign of any duration. The hospitals were filling 
fast; and I was told that a great many casualities take place on their re- 
turn to their splendid quarters at St. Petersburg, after the summer 
manoeuvres. Here they are so worried by the numerous tracasseries con- 
nected with their dress and appointments, that they avoid leaving their 
barracks as much as possible. The Emperor not long ago, observing that 
but few soldiers were to be seen in the streets, asked the military governor 
the reason. He was either afraid, or too good a courtier to give the right 
one; but to prevent a recurrence of the remark, issued an order that some 
of the men of each company should be told off every day as the “‘ walking 
section,” to ornament the most public parts of the capital. 

Discipline is kept up by extreme measures, and the cane is used at plea- 
sure; but a man who has received the ribbon of St. George is, by the 
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regulations of the service, exempt from this species of punishment. The 
officers not unfrequently give way to violence of temper. I once saw a 
captain inspecting his guard near the quarantine at Odessa, strike one of 
his men a blow on the face with his fist, and, seizing him by both his ears, 
shake him until he pulled him out of the ranks: the man’s cap then fell 
off, and the officer, ordering a corporal to pick it up, jammed it down on 
his head with another blow. The whole system is carried on in the same 
tyrannical and overbearing manner. The Russian soldier meets with very 
little kindness or consideration to soften the misery of being imperatively 
driven into the service. 


What can a poor soldier in the ranks expect from his Captain, 
when the emperor in his fury treats his best General officers in the 
way described in our next extract? But despotism and rage may 
so far overstep bounds as to become the objects of disdain.— 


Lieutenant-General Mouravieff commenced his career as a lieutenant in 
a regiment quartered in Georgia, of which country he was afterwards many 
years Governor-General. It is acknowledged that there is no officer in 
the Russian army of the same talents and acquirements : he has great cap- 
abilities as a linguist, and is said to speak thirteen languages, many of them 
Eastern. Though more than acquainted with the duties of his profession, 
he never, like the martinet of Warsaw, examined whether the men’s gloves 
were sewn on the inside or out; nor did he care whether their caps were 
put on at the precise angle prescribed by the Imperial orderly-book at St. 
Petersburg; moreover, he had opinions of his own, not exactly in accordance 
with those of his master. A few years ago, his division was ordered to 
one of the great reviews: but, though in a good and effective state, its 
appearance did not meet with the approbation of the Emperor; who had 
scarcely glanced his eye along the line, when he ordered Mouravieff to the 
rear, exclaiming aloud, ‘‘ Bad, bad! what troops! National Guards!” The 
manceuvres over, the disgraced General was ordered into his presence. 
‘What means this, Sir?” demanded the Emperor. No answer. ‘* What 
troops do you call these, Sir?” Still no answer. ‘ Do you know who is 
speaking to you, Sir?” The General raised his hand slowly to his cap, 
but remained silent. Dismissed with indignation, he retired to his tent: 
the policy, however, of Nicholas gained the ascendant over his ungoverna- 
ble temper, and the next day Mouravieff received an invitation to dinner. 
But the insult had been too public: he declined the honour; and now 
resides at his estate near Tver, refusing either reconciliation or employ- 
ment. 


There is so much dishonesty as well as mismanagement in regard 
to the military system that the very medecine-chests which the 
colonels should furnish for their regiments, and for which purpose 
they draw an allowance, are during severe campaigns left next to 
empty, and even when the men are dying of disease that decimates 
the army. The commissariat department is generally as badly 
conducted and provided, driving the soldiers to pillage, and ex- 
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citing the detestation of the inhabitants wherever thus robbed and 
abused. 

The internal defects of Russia, the absolute state of nature and 
of undeveloped resources of many of its vast provinces, may be illus- 
trated by?the fact, that there are no such things as we understand in 
this country by the term roads ; the tracks being marked merel 
by verst-posts, without fencing, draining, or a single shovelfull of 
material laid down. ‘ When the Emperor is going to travel, 
instructions are sent to the governors of the different provinces 
through which he intends to pass to put the track in some sort of 
repair: should this circumstance chance to occur in the middle of 
harvest, the peasants are obliged to leave the crops and set to 
work.” 

How striking are the indications which we are noticing of the 
weakness, the backward condition, and the tyranny which charac- 
terize the empire! Even the workmen employed at the instance 
of government, and for public purposes, are comparatively profitless 
and inefficient. The difficulties attending such undertakings in 
Russia, says the Captain, are increased by the scanty number of 
good artificers; the greater part of those employed being soldiers, 
who, originally serfs, and not brought up to any trade, make but 
poor workmen. He says,— 


This I saw strongly illustrated in the removal of the hill on the site of 
which the Admiralty is to be erected. Upwards of 4,000 men, taken from 
the garrison, were at work to effect this. Very few had even hand-bar- 
rows; the majority were carrying away the earth in their coat-tails, and 
in bags about as large as those used by hackney-coachmen in feeding their 
horses. Their movements were slow and spiritless, and they seemed to 
be almost incapable of great exertion. ‘Those who are entirely under 
Colonel U.’s control, and obliged to use the wheel-barrows he has made, 
could with difficulty be brought to see the benefit of them; but once satis- 
fied on the subject, these articles were regularly fought for, as they work 
by task. The want of common energy exhibited by these men is easily 
understood. The Government allowance of fourpence a day, which they 
are supposed to receive, is put into the “ caisse d’épargnes,” (stock-purse, ) 
from which few of them ever reap any benefit; at any rate, the prospect 
of doing so on discharge is too remote be a stimulus to their exertions ; 
whereas if the money was paid into their hands at the time, it would be an 
incentive to their industry. 

The pumps which clear the cofferdams at the Admiralty quay were 
worked by deserters. All persons travelling in this country without 
passports are considered vagabonds, and are also liable to be so employed. 


We must now dismiss Captain Jesse’s well-written and informing 
volumes. Our extracts have carried us very widely away from the 
scenes and the subjects of Lieutenant De Butts’s ‘ Rambles,” 
although we were pleased to join the two works together for certain 
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slight reasons. But not more different is the nature of the pas- 
sages quoted, than is the policy observed towards the people of 
Russia, as compared with that which distinguishes the government 
of the crown colony of Ceylon. Even the Rhodians, whom the 
Cingalese used as badly and abhorred as deeply as ever the Pariahs 
were in India, have become attached to the British rule by the 
kindness shown to them; and being protected, encouraged, and 
made the objects of humane treatment, their civilization will no 
dcubt follow; and therefore Queen Victoria has more cause to be 
proud of her subjects, and her throne is far more secure than that 
of the Emperor Nicholas, with his millions of serfs, and the splen- 
dours of a corrupt court. 





Art. XV.—Charles Swain’s Poetical Works; including ‘‘ The Mind,” 
and other Poems. Tilt. 


A LARGE volume, “ with numerous [Illustrations in the style of 
Rogers’ Italy,” &c.: in other words, a publisher, that is to say, the 
public—when genuine poetry in the estimation of the many is a 
drug, and, what is worse, when everybody that writes essays to com- 
pose verses to the disgust of the tasteful and discerning—has been 
ready to receive and to appreciate a large, an ornate, and an expen- 
sive volume, filled with poetic pieces, just as that same public has 
welcomed and stamped with its approbation the works of other 
living men of genius. What need for more evidence of the quality 
of the present effusions than the facts at which we have glanced? 
Certainly Swain’s poetry must be “‘ made of the right materials ;” 
otherwise how could these things be? 

A collection of poems, many of which have passed through several 
editions, may be regarded as beyond the pale of any critical 
remarks, however brief these remarks may be. Still, an author 
who is assuredly destined not only to maintain an honourable rank 
among the acknowledged bards of the age, but to be quoted with 
gratefulness by posterity, is deserving of special notice when he 
appears in an attractive dress, and claims so much attention as the 
volume before us rightfully does. Well then, Charles Swain, who, 
Southey says, ‘‘ was born to be a poet,” proves the character of his 
vocation by the following evidences:—he is in earnest and he is 
sincere; he is tender and he is impassioned as the occasion may 
require; his taste is highly refined, and his mind is well cultured, 
but the poetic temperament sways his acquirements,—it is not 
made artificial by them. Sense—that which addresses itself directly 
to the heart and to the imagination—is of far more avail in his esti- 
mation than sound, albeit his sounds are melodious and singularly 
elegant—often rich like his fancies—always in harmony with his 
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theme. Take, for example, his poem ‘ The Mind,” which is com- 
posed in the cumbrous, yet stately and beautiful measure of Spen- 
ser; a poem, too, of that reflective cast which it is difficult to 
enliven by means of narrative or illustration, and you will finda 
powerful and an attractive production ; while you are made to feel 
how strong and direct is the dominion of mind, in every, even the 
loftiest regions, be these of science or art, morals or religion, or in 
whatever sphere most fondly and mightily it expatiates and demon- 
strates man’s immortal nature. 
We cannot do better than to introduce afew specimens, although 
these must be familiar to many of the lovers of genuine poetry, 
by quoting from Wheeler’s History of Manchester the following 
biographical particulars. ‘ Charles Swain is, by birth, education, 
association, and feeling, ‘a Manchester Man.’ He was born in 
October, 1803, his father being a native of Knutsford, or its neigh- 
bourhood, and his mother of Amsterdam. He was sent in due 
‘ time a pupil to the Rev. W. Jones, who conducted a well-supported 
school in George-street: under that gentleman his scholastic edu- 
cation begun and ended. At the early age of fourteen, his father 
having been dead eight years, Swain was put into the dye-works 
of his uncle, Mr. Tavaré, under whom, with what philosophy he 
might, the aspiring young man pursued the unpoetical avocation of 
a dyer for fourteen years. But, not to say it jestingly, dyeing was, 
and ever had been, uncongenial to the tastes of Charles Swain: he 
had caught a glimpse of Parnassus, and he longed to climb its dizzy 
height. While yet so young, he may be said to have been an imi- 
tator of the swan; for as that fair bird sings itself to death, so 
Swain whilst dyeing was ever tuning his harp in praise of the muses. 
He first appeared in print in the pages of the Manchester Iris, in 
some verses dedicated to Thalia. Three years subsequently, 
namely in March, 1825, a poem bearing his initials, and entitled 
‘ The Escaped Convict, graced the pages of the Literary Gazette ; 
and from that time he contributed liberally to several of the maga- 
zines and other periodicals of the day. In 1827 he brought together 
these fugitive performances in a volume, ‘ Metrical Essays on Sub- 
jects of History and Imagination,’ About the year 1830 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Beauties of the Mind,’ which in 1832 he republished in 
a revised and expanded form under the title of «The Mind, and other 
Poems.’ In the same year he also sent forth a little Poem of great 
merit on the death of Sir Walter Scott, entitled ‘ Dryburgh Abbey.’ 
This production may be safely said to have travelled over the world, 
the booksellers of the Continent and America having eagerly laid 
hold of and republished it. The ‘ Metrical Essays’ elicited a warm 
and general eulogium from the metropolitan and provincial press ; 
but ‘ The Mind’ stamped Charles Swain’s reputation in the literary 
world. Southey has said of it and of its author, ‘ Swain’s poetry is 
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made of the right materials. If ever man were born to be a poet 
he was; and if Manchester is not proud of him yet, the time will 
certainly come when it will be so.” Charles Swain, it has already 
been remarked, was averse to dyeing. He hated logwood and 
turkey-red preparations; and it would seem the atmosphere of a 
dye-house (to him verily a ‘lazar-house of many woes’), with its 
pestilent air inhaled during the day in conjunction with the oil of a 
midnight to closely adhered to, so shattered his health, that he was 
necessitated to change his pursuits. His constitution was, in fact, 
seriously deranged and as a lighter and more genial occupation, he 
located himself in a bookseller’s shop, in partnership with Mr. 
Dewhurst. After a two years’ trial, however, this undertaking was 
abandoned, and Mr. Swain has latterly entered the world as an 
engraver and lithographer.” 

These biographical notices and the samples of Mr. Swain’s effu- 
sions which we are now to quote, must be interesting to candidates 
for poetic fame. The pieces should also show to the young, that 
mere fluency, and melodious versification have not been the Man- 
chester man’s chief merits; and that without more sterling and rare 
qualities no one need flatter himself with the hope of being read in 
second and third editions. 

Our first specimen is called the ‘‘ Village Queen,” and has for its 
motto two lines from Mrs. Hemans. But its tenderness is truer and 
less sickly than most of the touching verses even of that lady.— 


The nuts hang ripe upon the chesnut boughs ; 
And the rich stars send forth their clear blue light, 
O’er glistening leaves, and flowers that, fond as love, 
Perfume the very dew that bows their heads, 

And lays their sweet and quiet beauty low! 

And dream-like voices float upon the ear, 

With mingling harmony of birds and trees, 

And gushing waters! Beautiful is night— 

And beautiful the thoughts she calls to birth !— 

The hopes which make themselves immortal wings ; 
The memories that slow and sadly steal, 

Like moonlight music, o’er the watching heart ; 
Yet, with a tone thus light, stirring the mind 

To themes beyond a trumpet’s breath to rouse ! 


My spirit wakes ’mid sad remembrances 

Of one who shone the beauty of our vale, 
The idol of our homes—our Village Queen, 
Methinks I see her now!—the graceful girl ! 


* # * * * 
Her home was small, but very beautiful : 


A pastoral cot—midst mountain, rock, and vale. 
* ~ . * * 
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An orphan youth, 
The offspring of a distant relative, 
Dwelt with the aged matron and her child, 
And rose to manhood ‘neath their generous roof: 
Alas, for the return !—’Tis strange that one 
So mild and gentle in her loveliness, 
Whose life was simple as the wilding broom, 
And happiest in the shade, should nurse so fond, 
So deep a passion for a youth whose moods 
Were ever wayward, gloomy, wild, and bold, 
Jealous and proud—the passionate reverse 
Of her sweet guileless self! And yet she loved, 
With that intense affection, that deep faith, 
Which knows no change, and sets but o’er the tomb ; 
*Twere vain to trace how step by step he fell— 
How deed by deed he darkened into guilt, 
And perished in his crimes ! 


Sweet Eleanor !— 
Pale, blighted girl! she wither’d fast, like those 
Who have no earthly hope ; yet still she smiled, 
And said she should be happy soon—and breathed 
Like a young dying swan, her music tones 
Of parting tenderness into that fount 
Which might not hold them long—a mother’s heart ! 





Oh! youth is like the emerald which throws 
Its own green light o’er all !—even to the last, 
She spoke of brighter hours, of happier days, 
Of nights that bring no sorrow—no regret ; 
That ‘he would love none but her mather now, 
And she henceforth should be the world to her. 


‘Do you behold where the lone rising moon 
Tinges with holy light the village spire, 

And brands with silver the far cy press boughs, 
Bending, like Mercy, o’er the sorrowing brow, 
And lonely heart, the weary and the worn ?— 
There, in her early tomb, reclines the pride 
And beauty of our vale—The Village Queen. 


The ‘* Village of Scheveningen” is in a different and more power- 
ful’ style. It is dashed off with a force analagous to the scene 
described :— 


A startling sound by night was heard 
From the Scheveningen coast ; 

Like vultures in their clamorous flight, 
Or the trampling of a host. 
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[t broke the sleepers’ heavy rest, 
With harsh and threat’ning cry ; 

Storm was upon the lonely sea! 
Storm on the midnight sky! 


The slumberers started up from sleep, 
Like spectres from their graves ; 

Then burst a hundred voices forth— 
The waves !—the waves !—the waves! 


The strong-built dykes lay overthown : 
And on their deadly way, 

Like lions, came the mighty seas, 
Impatient for their prey ! 


Like lions, came the mighty seas— 
Oh, vision of despair !— 
‘Mid ruins of their falling homes, 
The blackness of the air. 
* . % . 


No mercy—no relapse—no hope— 
That night the tempest-tost 

Saw their paternal homes engulphed— 
Lost !—oh, for ever lost ! 


Again the blessed, morning light, 
In the far heavens shone : 

But where the pleasant village stood 
Swept the dark floods alone! 


‘There is great spirit also in the *‘ Chamois Hunters :"— 
I. 


Away to the Alps! 

For the hunters are there, 
To rouse the chamois, 

In his rock-vaulted lair : 
rom valley to mountain, 

See !—swiftly they go— 
As the ball from the rifle— 

The shaft from the bow, 
Nor chasms, nor glaciers, 

Their firmness dismay ; 
Undaunted, they leap 

Like young leopards at play ; 
And the dash of the torrent 

Sounds welcome and dear, 
As the voice of the friend 

To the wanderer’s ear. 


VoL. I. (LS42.) No. 1. I. 
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They reck not the music 
Of hound or of horn— 
The neigh of the courser— 
The gladness of morn. 
The blasts of the tempest 
Their dark sinews brace ; 
And the wilder the danger, 
The sweeter the chase. 
With spirits as strong 
As their footsteps are light, 
On—onward they speed, 
In the joy of their might : 
Till eve gathers round them, 
And silent and deep— 
The white snow their pillow— 
The wild hunters sleep. 


There is a poem on Martin’s “ Nineveh,” the rapidity of which 
is startling. Our selections also show the felicity with which Mr. 
Swain accommodates the measure of his verses to the thoughts 
and the purpose of the particular subjects. We quote the three 
first stanzas of the piece last mentioned :— 


A deep and wild lament, 
As of a nation’s woes ; 
With the fearful clash of battle blent, 
And the shout of midnight foes : 
The burning flash of a mournful sky— 
And the startling thunder rolling by! 


The city walls are red 
With the life-blood of the brave ; 
Mothers behold the forms fall dead— 
They strive, in vain, to save! 
Some rush amidst the ghastly strife, 
And die—to shield a parent’s life! 


Mourn, Nineveh—thy halls, 
Thy palaces o’erthrown,— 
Thy gorgeous temples,—sculptured walls,— 
Thy towers of brass and stone! 
Mourn for thy power and glory fled! 
Weep—’midst the ashes of thy dead! 


One specimen more of the shorter and miscellaneous pieces. 
Mrs. Hemans could hardly have matched “ ‘The Lyre :”— 
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A sound came floating by 
Oe’r the still beauty of the moonlight air ; 
Soft as a spirit’s sigh, 
Soothing the death-couch of the young and fair. 


A sound came floating free, 

A wild, and low, and melancholy sound,— 
A wandering harmony, 

Haunting the slumber of the woods around. 


‘¢ Whence art thou ?”—murmured I—- 
‘¢ Lone visitant of this deserted shrine,— 
Whence art thou ?—speak, reply— 
Answer, thou voice, this troubled heart of mine!” 


** Ere yet the shadowy woods 
Waved their green honours to the breath of morn ; 
Ere yet the solitudes 
Echoed the song of thunders—I was born! 


My voice was known and heard 
When Paradise grew glorious with the light 
Of angels! and the Word 


Spake ’mid the stars of first created night! 


My voice was felt, when first 

The gathering murmur of the deluge woke !— 
When, like creation’s burst, 

Proud forests fell—and giant mountains broke! 


Mine was the charm that thrilled 
Fair woman’s breast with joys but found above ; 
And, like a fountain, filled 


Her heart’s pure shrine with softness, grace, and love! 


Mine was the breath that drew 

The patriot forth to guard his native shore ; 
When lances wildly flew— 

And cities trembled to the cannon’s roar! 


Upon my wings the prayer nae 

Of countless millions sought the Saviour’s throne : 
My power is everywhere— 

In every heart—in every language known! 


Still ask’st thou what am I ?— 
Go, ask the Bard whose visions I inspire ; 
And, oh!—he will reply, 
I am the Lyre !—the soul-exalting Lyre!” 
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Art. XVI.— The Old Forest Ranger ; or, Wild Sports of India. By 
Captain W. Campsett, of Skipness. 


A very handsome volume, full of spirit-stirring adventures and attractive 
descriptions. The Captain must have been a mighty hunter; but although 
his hand appears to have been against every wild member of the feline 
tribes, found in forest jungle, nullah, or mountain chain, yet a more humane 
gentleman, we dare to say,fdoes not breathe, or one who would speed fur- 
ther and faster to succour his fellow-creature. Indeed his sentiments and 
sympathies are frequently too tender, at least in the mode of expression 
for a Nimrod or a patron and practitioner of the deadly tube. But still he 
has a genius for magnificent and perilous sports ; and appears to be as cool 
as he is intrepid in the extremest moments. His brother is also an Indian 
sportsman of kindred tastes and skill, whose notes of experience have been 
laid under contribution in the concocting of this very elegant and well 
illustrated book. 

The major portion of the volume was first published in the New Monthly 
Magazine ; we therefore shall merely cite one or two specimens of the 
entire work, going to what is new, or now for the first time given to the 
world. 

Captain Campbell prefers ‘hog-hunting to every other wild sport, if 
excitement is to be taken for the test. ‘The chase in this sport is one of 
desperation, in respect of speed and generally of break-neck ground. The 
animal is almost as fleet as an Arab steed; he clears ravines much more 
quickly ; ‘‘and his bottom is so great that unless you can press him hard 
enough to blow him, he will run for ever.” He invariably selects a line 
abounding in obstructions. But even should you come up with him the 
exploit of the hunter has not been achieved, the peril is not over :—- 

‘If a boar is reached before he gets blown, he turns with great rapidity 
as soon as the leading horse is within a few paces of him, throwing him out, 
and making him lose much ground, even when well in hand, and turning 
readily. The second man then prepared to make his rush frequently takes 
the spear; but it sometimes happens that half a dozen riders are thus 
baulked, in succession, by a speedy hog, before the contest ends. By this 
time being usually too much blown to run farther, the boar stands at bay, 
and charges every one who approaches. It is at this period of the chase 
that horses are apt to get ripped, without good management. Going slowly 
at the boar is very dangerous, for not only may a miss occasion an accident, 
but even if you spear him through the body, he can run up the shaft, and 
tear the horse’s entrails out. But with a steady, bold horse, you have no 
right to expose him to any great danger. Go at the boar, at a smart gal- 
lop, and, as he meets you, strike straight down, while he is under your right 
stirrup, and whether you kill him dead or not, your speed will generally 
save you by wheeling off at the moment of deliv ering the spear. Fox- 
hunting and hog-hunting have often been compared. I never could trace 
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the resemblance. Can you compare a sport where you hunt and kill your 
game without the assistance of dogs, to one in which they do both? Can 
you compare the wild mad struggle for a mile or two, at the utmost pace 
of a fiery Arab, to the steady gallop of an hour or more, with fox-hounds ? 
—Can you compare the chase of a boar, an animal that has frequently 
been known to kill a tiger, that stands at bay as soon as he gets blown, 
that fights to the last gasp, and displays more ferocity in his charge, and 
more determined courage in his last moments, than any other animal I 
have ever encountered, with that of the fox, which runs perhaps for twenty 
miles, and then dies a poor broken-hearted devil, torn to pieces by a hun- 
dred jaws ?” 

The Captain was stationed for several years, in a remote part of our 
Indian possessions, adjoining the Mysore frontier, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the great chain of Western Ghauts. Here,— 

‘In the pathless thickets of their eternal forests, untrodden by the foot 
of man, the tigress reared her young, and wandered, with her savage part- 
ner, into the smaller jungles of the plain, proving a scourge that drove 
every feeling of security from the humble dwellings of the wretched inhabit- 
ants. In such a country, inhabited by the poorest classes, living in small 
villages surrounded by jungle, and forced to seek their subsistence amongst 
the tiger’s haunts, numerous casualties, of course, occurred, and I had 
frequent opportunities of studying the habits, and witnessing the ravages 
of this formidable animal. Some idea may be formed of the havoc com- 
mitted by tigers, when I mention, from returns made to government, that, 
in one district, three hundred men, and five thousand head of cattle, were 
destroyed during three years. Whilst confined to the forest, the tiger is 
comparatively harmless. There, feeding principally on deer, he rarely en- 
counters man, and when the solitary hunter does meet the grim tyrant of 
the woods, instinctive fear of the human race makes the striped monster 
avoid him. But in the open country he becomes dangerous. Pressed by 
hunger, he seeks his prey in the neighbourhood of villages, and carries off 
cattle before the herdsman’s eyes. Still he rarely ventures to attack man, 
unless provoked, or urged to desperation. But under whatever circum~- 
stances human blood is once tasted, the spell of fear is for ever broken ; 
the tiger’s nature is changed; he deserts the jungle, and haunts the very 
doors of his victims. Cattle pass unheeded, but their driver is carried off; 
and from that time the tiger becomes a Man-eater.” 

That which ministers to the amusement and luxury of the rich and the 
privileged, often proves destructive and ruinous to the poor and the unpro- 
tected. And yet the man-eater is no respecter of persons. 


ee 





Art. XVII.— The Adventures of a Soldier; or, Memoirs of Ed. Costello, 
K, SF. 


Tnrre has been a surfeit of military memoirs arising out of the Buona- 
partean war. In many of them there has been a vast quantity of egotism 
and no small share of gasconade. Some of the writers knew how to handle 
the pen much better than the sword. Others saw very little of war. 
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Officers, who generally speaking only become familiar with a section of 
military life, and feather-bed men have, of course, been the principal con- 
tributors ; and endless have been the repetitions about the Duke in the 
Peninsula, and so forth; until this class of modern books is quite over- 
grown, continuing also to be still further swollen beyond all tolerable 
dimensions; so that it is with a shrug that we receive any new volunteer 
of the order. 

If, however, there be some curiosity and welcome expressed, on hearing 
that the already huge library of military reminiscences is to be enlarged, 
it is when the announcement is coupled with a person who has done duty 
in the ranks, of a veteran soldier who has long known, witnessed, and felt 
the actual of the service, and all sorts of its vicissitudes in barrack, in camp, 
and in battle-field. Narratives of reality in all these spheres and respects 
have been written by privates, by non-commissioned officers, and also by 
some of the few who have been promoted from the ranks, through every 
gradation, to the eminence of field-officers; and generally we have found 
the narratives by such practical men to be informing, entertaining, and sol- 
dier-like. The present adventures are in all these respect sabout the best 
that we have met with, unfolding the entire, it may be said, of military 
experience, and every variety of condition, every sort of position in a Red- 
coat’s career; with much less of the literal, and much more of the animated 
in manner than generally characterize the narratives of practical men. A 
rapid notice of our soldier’s services and progress will indicate the variety 
and the interest that belong to his memoirs, which bear the stamp of 
genuineness and authenticity throughout. 

First of all, he enlisted into the Dublin militia in 1806, afterwards 
volunteering into the Rifles, and serving throughout the Peninsular war, 
and at almost every one of the great scenes of the Duke’s campaigns in 
that quarter; participating too, nay, distinguishing himself, in skirmish, 
and in siege, in battle, and forlorn-hope. One obtains from his spirited, 
graphic, and humorous pages, not merely a very complete idea of the pro- 
gress and exploits of the British army through Portugal and Spain into 
France, but of the soldier’s reckless and variegated existence; pillage and 
punishment, courting, drinking, bivouacking, and dying, all receiving their 
due and appropriate record. Nor do the people and the countries which 
the soldier had an opportunity of observing escape his lively descriptive 
powers. After the battle of Waterloo, where he was wounded, he hada 
pension of sixpence per day. It was not strange therefore that he should 
join the British Legion; and General Evans, having knowledge of his 
bravery and experience, appointed him lieutenant of a rifle regiment. 
Accordingly once more be buckled on the sword, reaping honour and 
renown on the sanguinary fields of Spain, where he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, receiving also, as a token of his brilliant services, the 
Order of St. Ferdinand from the government of that country. Now that 
he is again in England, we trust the veteran’s pen, while like a shouldered 
crutch, will not unprofitably for him fight his battle o’er again. 
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Art. XVILI.—Merrie England in the Olden Time. By Greoroe Daniet. 
2 vols. 


We write on the Eve of Christmas: but no, it won’t do. We have not 
even time to read, much less to catechize George Daniel. Here, however, 
is a dip or two into his book. First, let us have a lyric chanting the by- 
gone romance of Bartlemy; for romance, and to overflowing, there is in 
London, as Mackay and Daniel know more genuinely than Ainsworth :— 


‘¢ Don’t you remember the third of September ? 
Fun’s Saturnalia, Bartlemy Fair! 
Punch’s holiday, O what a jolly day ! 
When we fiddled and danced at the Bear. 


Romping, reeling it, toe and heeling it, 
Ham and vealing it, toddy and purl— 
Have you forgot that J paid the shot ? 
I have not! my adorable girl ! 


With ranters and roysters we push’d thro’ the cloisters, 
Had plenty of oysters, of porter a pot ; 

I treated my Hebe with brandy, not (B. B!) 
And sausages smoking, and gingerbread hot. 


She whisper’d ‘‘ How nice is fried bacon in slices, 
And eggs”—What a crisis !—Love egg’d me on— 
** My dearest,” said I, “‘ I wish I may die 
If we don’t have a fry to-night at the Swan.” 


How we giggled when Pantaloon wriggled, 
And led a jig with Columbine down ; 

How we roar’d when Harlequin’s sword 
Conjur’d Mother Goose into the Clown! 


To Saunders’s booth I toddled my Ruth, 

Saw Master and Miss romp and reel on the rope— 
And it was ouraults if we didn’t both waltz, 

My eye! with old Guy, Old Nick and the Pope. 


Rigging’s rife again, fun’s come to life again, 
Punch and his wife again, frolicksome pair, 

Footing it, crikey! like Cupid and Psyche, 
Summon each rum ’un to Bartlemy Fair. 


Trumpets blowing, roundabouts going, 
Toby the Theban, intelligent Pig! 

His compliments sends, inviting his friends 
To meet the Bonassus to-night at a jig.” 


Now for a Bacchanalian :— 


‘“* A bumper at parting! a bumper so bright, 
Though the clock points to morning, by way of good night! 
Time, scandal, and cards, are for tea-drinking souls! 
Let them play their rubbers, while we ply the bowls! 
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What say you to a lyric that should be sung by a Highland smuggler ? 
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Oh who are so jocund, so happy as we ? 
Our skins full of wine, and our hearts full of glee ! 


Not buxom Dame Nature, a provident lass ! 
Abhors more a vacuum, than Bacchus’s glass, 
Where blue-devils drown, and where merry thoughts swim— 
As deep as a Quaker, as broad as his brim! 

Like rosy fat friars, again and again 

Our beads we have told, boys !—in sparkling champagne! 


Our gravity’s centre is good vindigrave, 

Pour'd out to replenish the goblet concave ; 
And tell me what rubies so glisten and shine, 
Like the deep blushing ruby of Burgundy wine ? 
His face in the glass Bibo smiles when he sees ; 
For Fancy takes flight on no wing like the bee’s! 
If truth in a well lie,—ah! truth, well-a-day !— 
I'll seek it in ‘ Vino,’—the pleasantest way ! 

Let temperature, twankay, teetotallers trump ; 
Your sad, sober swiggers at ‘ Veritas’ pump! 

If water flow hither, so crystal and clear, 

To mix with our wine—’tis humanity’s tear. 


When Venus is crusty, and Mars in a miff, 

Their tipple is prime nectar-toddy and stiff,— 

And shall we not toast, like their godships above, 
The lad we esteem, and the lady we love ? 

Be goblets as sparkling, and spirits as light, 

Our next merry meeting! A bumper—good night !” 


** Come merrily push round the toddy, 
The cold winter nights are set in ; 
To a roquelaur wrapp’d round the body 
Add a lining of lamb’s wool within! 


This liquor was brewed by my grandam, 
In a snug quiet still of her own ; 

Tis fit for my Lord in his tandem, 
And royal King Will on his throne. 


In the glass, see it sparkles and ripples, 
And how it runs merrily down! 

The absolute monarch of tipples, 
And richly deserving a crown! 


Of mirth ’tis the spring and the fountain, 
And Helicon’s stream to the Muse ; 

The pleasantest dew of the mountain— 
So give it, good fellows, its dues. 
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It opens the heart of the miser, 
And conjures up truth from the knave ; 
It makes my Lord Bishop look wiser,— 
More frisky the curate, his slave. 


It makes the glad spirit still gladder, 
And moistens the splenetic vein ; 
When I can’t see a hole through a ladder, 
It mounts on the sly to my brain. 


Then push round the glasses, be cosey, 
Fill bumpers to whiskey and whiin ; 
Good luck to each man, while his nose he 

Hangs pleasantly over the brim! 


There’s nothing remarkably odd in 
A gent who to nap is inclined: 
He can’t want a blanket while noddin’, 
When he’s two or three sheets in the wind.”’ 





Arr. XI1X.—D?’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in the 16th Century. 
Translated by W. K. Ketty, Esq. 


Tux third part of this translation, containing the third volume of the ori- 
ginal, has been sent to us. We shall only at present notice the work in 
order to have an opportunity of stating that among the many fierce religi- 
ous and ecclesiastical contests which are at this moment distracting king- 
doms and nations, D’Aubigné’s History has been the occasion of not a 
few printed disputations. Nor is the controversy confined to Catholics 
and Protestants, each in perfect unanimity as an antagonist to the other 
body. No: numbers who object strongly and conscientiously to the 
Romish creed and establishment have raised their voices to protest against 
the nature of D’Aubigné’s representations,—to deny that he has truly 
stated facts, or fairly commented upon them. Of course some repudiate 
more, and others less of his views of the Reformation. But we understand 
that there are even Calvinists, as well as Lutherans, who question his 
authorities, and who do not go along with him uniformly in his attacks, 
defence, and vindications. 





Art. XX.—Arago’s Lectures on Astronomy. 


Turis is a member of the * Popular Library of Modern Authors.”” Arago’s 
name is a sufficient recommendation of it. But when we add that cheap- 
ness is a principal feature in this series of publications, and that the notes 
by W. K. Kelly are pertinent, while they direct attention to the most 
recent and striking views of the subject, those who put any faith in our 
judgment may be induced to lay out a few pence for a pamphlet that will 
communicate far more of information and sublime delight than many a 
thick volume which has been written on the wonderful science of astro- 
nhomy, 
VoL. t. (1842.) Now. M 
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Art. XXI.—A Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. By 


Dionysius Larpner, D.C.L. 


Tue present volume forms the Hundred and Thirtieth of the ‘* Cabinet 
Cyclopzedia,” and the First on the subjects named in the title, one half of 
which is devoted to introductory matter, containing a comprehensive his- 
torical view. To what number of volumes the ‘* Manual” is to extend we 
do not know; but judging from the importance of the sciences embraced, 
their connexion, and the very many recent discoveries which have been 
made in them—while numerous and deeply interesting, even in a practical 
sense, and as regards the hoped for application to mechanical purposes, 
are the researches that continue to be pursued in relation to each of the 
subjects of the ‘‘ Manual’’—we should say that this branch of the Cyclo- 
pzedia must be voluminous. 





Art. XXII.—The Blue Bells of England. By Frances TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. 


WE have never been hearty admirers of Mrs. Trollope’s novels, although, 
we trust, there has been no purblindness to her causticity, her graphic 
power, or her moral teachings, which are acute and real. Somehow or 
another, she appears to us to be everlastingly running her head against a 
post,—to be erratically determined. But these are symptoms of indepen- 
dency, if not of adventurous and uncontrollable genius. It cannot be 
denied that out of Miss Constance Ridley’s visit and lionizing in the 
‘* Great Metropolis,” she has worked a powerful and stinging novel. But 
then, she appears to us to have introduced names, characters, and scenes 
that belong not to the domain of fiction, and that ought not to be men- 
tioned at all with approval or disapproval, under any term too significant 
to be misunderstood, without a moment’s reflection,—and yet not boldly 
confronted. After all, the “‘ Blue Bells” is a work which no other living 
author could have devised and produced. It cuts right and left, and will 
appear in more editions than one. 





Art. XXIII.— The Natural History of Exotic Moths. By James Duncan,: 
M.W.S. (The Naturalist’s Library.) ° 


Tuts volume of the least obtrusive Library that is published, not one 
division or volume of which has been slovenly written, or undertaken by 
an incompetent hand, contains a portrait and a short memoir of the emi- 
nent entomologist Latreille; an introduction and classification with 
descriptions in the usual manner of the work ; and thirty-four beautifully, 
and, we doubt not, accurately-coloured plates. Some of the Moths are as 
glittering and golden as the eye can love to look upon, while the whole 
afford subjects of much deeper interest than will be readily imagined by 
persons who have never studied the natural history of insects, the trans- 


formations of the tiniest creatures that flutter in the sunbeams, or creep 
almost unscen. 
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Art. XXIV.—The Local Historian's Table-Book. By M. A. Ricuarpson. 


Tue *‘ Table-Book of Remarkable Occurrences, Historical Facts, Tradi- 
tions, Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c., connected with the Counties 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham,” is published in 
Monthly Parts, of which a considerable number has appeared. A work 
of this kind, of course, will particularly interest the natives and inhabitants 
of the districts which it embraces. But these localities are wonderfully 
abundant of chronological, antiquarian, and biographical facts ; while the 
traditions, the legends, and the ballads belonging to the Border counties, 
are not less curious and characteristic than they are manifold. To the 
general reader, therefore, the publication must be very acceptable. It is 
written and conducted by one who is manifestly minutely informed with 
regard to the Northern parts of England, and also an enthusiast in the 
work he has here undertaken. This Table-Book must be an excellent 


guide to strangers and summer tourists. It contains many pictorial illus- 
trations. 





Art. XXV.—Brande’s Dictionary of General Knowledge, Part VIII. 


THERE are inequalities in this Dictionary, as must ever be expected in a 
work where it is undertaken to treat of a vast variety of subjects. The 
compiler and condenser will have his pet themes; nor will he be on all 
occasions sufficiently well informed to confer character and infuse original 
knowledge. But we must say that, in so far as we have gone into any of 
the articles before us, this dictionary is one of the most satisfactory and 
generally useful books of the kind that have come under our observation. 
An immense quantity of matter is crowded into a small space; but cer- 
tainly the result is objectionable, in so far as people whose sight has become 
dimmed are concerned. 





Art. XXVI.—The Chain Rule. By C. L. Schonsere. 


A very simple and useful manual of brief Commercial Arithmetic. It is 
not known but by few how easy it is to obtain a correct solution of the 
most complicated questions which arithmetic and the practical affairs of 
life offer for adjustment. There are problems belonging to proportion and 
involution that seem to defy any short, clear, and precise method of calcu- 
lation. But examine the Chain Rule, and adopt its system, and any one 
will accomplish with perfect exactness what he before perhaps deemed im- 
possible but by an expert Accountant. 





Art, XXVII.— History of Poland and Russia. By Miss Corner. 


One of a series of works compiled for schools, and done with much more 
care in regard to amount of events and pertinency of observation than we 
find in the majority of abridgments for the young. The style of the 
book, however, is not always so correct and neat as we could have wished. 
The manner is inferior to the matter. 
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Art. XVIII.—Poems. By Tuomas Mier. 


Tue Basket-maker seems to forget us, but we do not forget him. The 
proofs are at hand; for we shall quote from his “Summer Morning,” 
and it will tell its own tale. Nerve, sweetness, and what is fully as essen- 
tial, truth, natural and commanding, belong to this and many of his other 
writings. Yea, it is good and pleasant to travel with the author of “A 
Day in the Woods,” “‘ Rural Sketches,” and many other genial works. Says 
Thomas Miller,— 


** Morning again breaks through the mines of heaven, 
And shakes her jewell’d kirtle on the sky, 
Heavy with rosy gold. Aside are driven 
The vassal-clouds, which bow as she draws nigh, 
And catch her scatter’d gems of orient dye, 
The pearl’d ruby which her pathway strews— 
Argent and amber now thrown useless by : 
The uncolour’d clouds wear what she doth refuse, 
But only once does Morn her sun-dy’d garments use. 


No print of sheep-track yet hath crush’d a flower ; 
The spider’s woof with silver dew is hung, 
And it was beaded ere the daylight hour ; 
The hooked bramble just as it was strung, 
When on each leaf the Night her crystals flung, 
Then hurried off, the dawning to elude ; 
Before the golden-beaked blackbird sung ; 
Or ere the yellow brooms, or gorses rude, 
Had bared their armed heads in lowly gratitude.” 


Charles Swain is peculiarly sweet and elegant; but certainly no man 
ever went beyond Thomas Miller in real Claude-like painting of English 
scenery and home-felt sympathies. He is the Burns of England in this 
respect. He is rural without rusticity ; natural without roughness. Hear 
him :— 


** The leaves ‘ drop, drop,’ and dot the crisped stream 

So quick, each circles wears the first away ; 

Far out the tufted bulrush seems to dream, 

And to the ripple nods its head alway ; 

The water-flags with one another play, 

Bowing to every breeze that blows between, 

While purple dragon-flies their wings display ; 

The restless swallow’s arrowy flight is seen, 
Dimpling the sunny wave, the lost amid the green.” 


The ‘ water-flags,” &c. Thomas, you have been taught by nature, that 
is, truth; you have angled, no doubt. You are a child of fresh nature. 











